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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


This  work  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  to  place  before 
English  readers  a  systematised  statement  of  the  principles 
regulating  Factory  Accounts ;  and  of  the  methods  by  which 
those  principles  can  be  put  into  practice  and  made  to  serve 
important  purposes  in  the  economy  of  manufacture. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  convince  men  of  business  of  the 
advantages  and  importance  of  correct  mercantile  book- 
keeping ;  but  as  regards  their  factories  and  warehouses  they 
are  for  the  most  part  content  to  accept  accounts  which  are  not 
capable  of  scientific  verification.  Such  accounts  can  only  be 
regarded  as  memoranda  of  transactions. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  show  not  only  that  as  great  a  degree 
of  accuracy  can  be  attained  in  factory  book-keeping  as  in 
commercial  accounts,  but  that  the  books  of  a  manufacturing 
business  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  complete  and  reliable 
unless  they  are  supplemented  by,  and  to  a  large  extent  based 
upon,  the  accounts  special  to  a  factory. 

The  principles  of  P^actory  Accounts  do  not  differ  in  the 
main  from  those  general  rules  on  which  all  sound  book- 
keeping is  based,  and  we  have  but  applied  fundamental 
axioms  to  the  practice  of  an  important  and  extending  branch 
of  industrial  accounts;  and  with  the  view  of  rendering 
the  book  of  special  utility  to  Accountants  we  have  not 
dealt  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  accounts  in  so  far  as 
they   apply   merely   to    elementary  and   commercial  book- 
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keeping,  as  to  do  so  would,  in  large  measure,  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  Moreover,  we  hope  that  the  diagrams  show- 
ing the  relation  between  Factory  and  Commercial  books 
will,  with  the  numerous  specimens  the  book  contains,  render 
the  information  we  have  to  present  of  service  to  those  who, 
while  concerned  in  manufacture,  and  therefore  interested  in 
our  subject,  have  not  occasion  to  inquire  closely  into  the 
practice  of  accounts. 

The  various  appendices  dealing  with  the  legal,  financial, 
and  other  questions  connected  with  factory  administration 
are  submitted  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cative of  matters  calling  for  the  careful  consideration  of  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 


October,  1887. 


E.G. 
J.  M.  F. 


NOTE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  issuing  this   edition  without  any  substantial  alteration, 

we  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  how  gratified  we  have 

been  to   observe   that  since  the  date  of  the   First  Edition 

(February,  1887)  an  increased  amount  of  attention  has  been 

given,  by  accountants  and   others  interested  in  the  routine 

of  manufacturing  establishments,  to  the  subject  treated  of 

in  this  work. 

E.G. 

J.  M.  F. 

Bedford  Park,  London,  W. 

July,  1889. 
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FACTORY    ACCOUNTS; 

THEIR  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE. 


CHAPTER     I 


INTRODUCTORY. 


With  the  rapid  development  of  the  modern  Factory  System 
has  arisen  the  need  for  regulations  which  would  not  have  had 
The  modern    application  at  a  time  when  production  was  carried 

Factory  Sys- 
tem, on  with  little,  if  any,  industrial  organization.    The 

extent  to  which  by  the  aid  of  machinery  the  specialisation 

of  labour   is  now  carried,  generally  involves   the   passing 

of  an  article  through  as  many  hands  or  machines  as  there 

are    processes    in    its    production,   and    renders    a    further 

extension    of   routine    and    registration    necessary.     When 

artisans  performed  in  their  own  dwellings  and  with  their  own 

hands,  unassisted  by  steam  or  other  motive  power,  all  the 

operations  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  complete  article, 

the  need  for  the  regulation  by  statute  of  the  periods  and 

conditions  of  employment  was  not  very  obvious,  whilst  the 
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most  simple  form  of  accountancy  sufficed  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  an  article  thus  produced.  The  establishment  of  large 
factories,  however,  where  numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
co-operate  through  the  division  of  labour  in  the  production 
of  articles  of  consumption,  has  changed  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  society.  "  The  P'actory  System  is  the  result  of  a 
new  power  in  modern  civilization,  unknown  to  ancient  states, 
and  having  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  nations ;  its 
origin,  progress,  and  effects,  as  manifested  in  society,  con- 
sequently claim  close  attention  from  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  present  and  future  well-being  of  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing industry."  * 

Under  these  altered  conditions  employers  find  it  economical 
to  adopt  methods  of  supervision  and  of  registration  which, 
prtmd  facte,  make  production  more  costly.  The  advantages, 
however,  of  the  combination  of  labour — of  each  workman 
confining  himself  to  one  process,  and  that  always  the  one  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted — are  so  great  that  the  expenses  of  the 
necessary  organization  are  insignificant  in  comparison.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  wherever  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  renders  it  practicable,  every  further  extension  of 
this  principle  of  specialisation  results,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
expense  of  administration,  in  an  economic  advantage. 

The  legislation  of  recent  years  with  regard  to  factories  and 
workshops,  regulating  the  employment  of  children  and 
women  and  their  hours  of  labour,  as  well  as  providing  for 
their  health,  education,  and  safety,  affords  but  one  of  the 

*  "The  History  of  the  Factory  Movement  from  1802  to  1847,"  by  Alfred 
(Samuel  Kydd).     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.     1857. 
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many  indications  of  the  universality  and  complexity  of  the 
methods  of  organized  production  which  now  obtain.  Al- 
though this  change  in  our  industrial  arrangements  has 
already  been  fraught  with  many  far-reaching  consequences 
both  material  and  moral,  it  has  been  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  "  In  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  century  the  in- 
The  Factory  dustrial  framework  of  the  whole  civilised  world 

System :  its 

history.  has     been     radically    reconstructed,    and     more 

changes  have  occurred  in  consequence,  even  more  obvious 
and  tangible  changes — changes  conspicuous  upon  the  very 
face  and  features  of  the  country  itself — than  for  certainly 
the  whole  of  a  previous  thirteen  hundred  years.'*  But  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  any  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
trace  the  continuity  of  "  the  various  impulses,  historical  and 
economical,  that  have  been  concerned  in  the  evolution  of  this 
particular  method  of  production  ;"  and  as  the  contemporary 
writer,*  from  whose  book  we  quote,  says,  it  is  "  truly  extra- 
ordinary ....  that  this  most  portentous  and  characteristic 
feature  of  our  national  economy  still  awaits  systematic  investi- 
gation. .  .  .  The  expansion  of  the  factory  system  into  nearly  all 
departments  of  industrial  employment  in  this  country  has  be- 
come an  already  accomplished  fact.  Commensurate  with  it  has 
become  the  desire  among  the  better  minded  of  the  people, 
including  our  more  thoughtful  legislators,  to  take  precautions 
that  the  new  order  of  things  shall  be  introduced  at  the  least 
preventible  cost  of  human  health  and  happiness.  It  was  not 
always  so,  but  such  is  the  feeling  now.     But  this  benevolent 

*  "Introduction  to  a  Hibtory  of  the  Factory  System,"  by  R.  Whately  Cooke 
Taylor.     London :  Bentley,     1886. 
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intention  is  at  present  checked  and  hampered ;  is  liable  to  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  course  and  rendered  nugatory,  or 
even  injurious,  by  the  amazing  ignorance  of  the  history  and 

philosophy   of  the  whole  subject  that  prevails The 

Factory  System  of  the  far  past  has  left  no  records  behind ; 
that  remains  still  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  speculation.  The 
history  of  the  modern  Factory  System  is  almost  equally  diffi- 
cult of  access.  It  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  few,  and  generally 
vague,  allusions  of  very  various  writers ;  and  in  official  docu- 
ments and  departmental  reports  of  this  and  other  countries." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that 
systems  of  regulating  the  intricate  affairs  pertaining  to  a 
factory  have  hitherto  been  determined  entirely  by  empirical 
methods. 

Although  the  term  Factory  Accounts  may  be  familiar,  and 

its  meaning  sufficiently  evident  to  persons  acquainted  with 

manufacturinsr  business,  or  experienced   in   any 

XHisconcep-  &  ?  jr  J 

tion  as  to  operations  requiring  records  to  be  kept  of  ma- 
bookfl.  terials,  plant,  and  stock,  yet  it  is  not  infrequently 

assumed,  even  by  accountants,  that  the  ordinary  commercial 
method  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  supplemented  by  the 
special  subsidiary  books  which  every  trade  demands,  suffices 
General  f<^^'  ^very  kind   of  business.*     The   fundamental 

bookkeeping  principles     applicable    to     accounts     necessarily 

and  particu- 
lar trades,       hold    good    throughout   all    the    ramifications   of 

book-keeping;  but  many  businesses  involve,  in  addition  to 


*  Thus,  The  Accountant,  in  reviewing  this  work,  said  :  "  It  is  rather  concerned 
with  the  wages  and  time  books,  stock  books,  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  which 
as  a  rule  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  an  accountant's  duties." 
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the  mercantile  transactions  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  an  office  or  counting-house,  multifarious 
and  often  extensive  operations,  of  which  the  employment  of 
labour  and  payment  of  wages,  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  their  conversion  into  manufactured  commodities,  are 
but  some  of  the  outward  manifestations ;  and  for  their 
proper  registration  special  methods  of  book-keeping  have  to 
Require-  ^^  devised.  In  the  case  of  manufacturing  firms, 
mantrfrctur-  the  Operations  referred  to  call  for  careful  analysis 

ing  business.      ^  . .  ^  .  .  , 

of  expenditure,  and  sometimes  necessitate  the 
storage  of  large  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  raw  material, 
and  the  warehousing  of  goods  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  well 
as  the  manufacture,  purchase,  or  erection,  and  gradual  wear- 
ing out,  of  valuable  plant  and  tools.  All  this  implies  accurate 
adjustments  of  accounts.  When  large  sums  are  paid  away  in 
wages,  it  is  essential,  if  the  business  is  to  be  economically 
conducted,  that  the  time  during  which  the  workpeople 
are  employed ;  and  the  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged, 
should  be  accurately  and  minutely  recorded.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  material  which  is  consumed  should  be 
Profit  or  loss  systematically  charged  to  the  work  on  which  it  is 

on  individual 

transactions,  used.  It  is  Only  by  these  means  that  employers 
can  know  the  cost  in  wages  and  material  of  any  article  of 
their  manufacture,  and  be  able  to  determine  accurately  and 
scientifically,  not  merely  approximately  and  by  haphazard, 
the  actual  profit  they  make  or  loss  they  sustain,  not  only  on 
the  aggregate  transactions  during  a  given  period,  but  also 
upon  each  individual  transaction.  In  a  business,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  vary  widely  in  character,  this  special  know- 
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ledge  as  to  the  profitableness  or  otherwise  of  a  particular 
piece  of  work  is  of  paramount  importance,  for  it  is  not  only 
conceivable  but  very  probable  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  information  may  have  the  most  vital  bearing  upon  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  accepting  or  rejecting  large  contracts. 
Frofitabie  There  is  always  a  danger,  when  only  the  general 
profitable       result  of  a  business  is  known,  of  departments  or 

brandies.  i  •    i  i    ^«      i  .• 

processes  which  are  relatively  unremunerative 
being  unduly  fostered,  and  of  those  which  yield  more  than 
the  average  profit  being  neglected.  Employers  should  not, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
periodical  profit  and  loss  accounts  for  their  knowledge  as  to 
the  financial  result  of  their  transactions,  but  should  at  any 
time,  and  at  any  stage  of  manufacture,  be  able  to  ascertain, 
pro  tanto,  rapidly  and  reliably,  the  actual,  and  not  merely  the 
estimated,  cost  of  production  of  any  given  article  of  their 
«*    ,    ^    ,^  manufacture.     They  should  also  be  able  to  deter- 

StocK  snoiud  '' 

JrttbouT*^^*  mine,  without  the  delay  consequent  on  a  survey 
survey.  ^^  inventory,  the  quantity  of  stock  and  of  raw 

material  on  hand,  or  of  any  particular  item  or  part  thereof. 
It  would  be  discreditable  to  any  cashier  if  his  principal 
could  not  ascertain  by  a  glance  at  the  books  the  amount  of 
cash  in  hand,  but  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  money 
counted;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  same  punctilious 
book-keeping  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  goods.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  a  manufacturing  or  trading 
concern  to  be  well  organized,  the  storekeeper  or  warehouse- 
man should  be  able  to  state,  by  referring  to  his  Stores  or 
Stock  Ledgers,  the  actual  quantities  of  any  kind  of  materia]. 
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or  Stock,  on  hand  with  the  same  facility  and  precision  as 
the  accountant  can  state  from  the  Commercial  Ledger  the 
balance  of  cash  at  the  bankers,  or  the  amount  of  securities 
in  the  safe. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  which  present  them- 
selves in  a  cursory  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Factory 
Prime  cost      Accounts.     The   subject   of  Prime   Cost   admits 

and  depreci- 
ation, of   very   varied    treatment.      When   the   indirect 

charges  and  depreciation  are  of  a  more  or  less  fixed 
character,  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  know  the  cost  of  an 
article  in  wages  and  materials  only,  but  if  the  indirect 
expenses  and  wear  and  tear  of  plant  form  a  more  direct 
element  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  apportion  such  items  among  the  various  opera- 
tions or  departments,  either  as  the  business  consists  of 
an  aggregation  of  processes  differing  from  each  other  in 
character,  or  of  a  number  of  branches  each,  sui  generis^ 
Indirect  Comprising  a  multitude  of  similar  processes, 
arges.  r^^^  allocation  of  indirect  charges  thus  presents 
many  interesting  problems,  whilst  the  numerous  methods 
of  "  writing  off","  and  of  determining  the  proper  incidence  of 
the  items  for  deterioration  of  plant,  tools,  buildings,  &c., 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  owners  of  property,  and  tax 
to  no  mean  degree  the  abilities  of  accountants,  and  their 
power  of  obtaining  an  absolutely  accurate  statement  of 
affairs. 

For  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  among  others,  sys- 
tematised  factory  books  are  essential.  The  advantage  of 
such  books,  clearly  representing  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
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is  particularly  evident  when    a   business    is   for    disposal; 
-.  ,     ,^    .    or  is  beinof  converted  from  a  private  firm  into  a 

Sale  of  busi-  °  ^ 

nes8,&c.  joint  stock  company;  or  when  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  factory  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  a  claim  on  insurance  companies.  Then 
it  is  that  the  figures  in  the  commercial  books  require  to  be 
substantiated  in  detail.  There  is  little  doubt  also  that  under 
a  well-organized  system  of  Factory  Accounts,  each 
count^u  on  employe  feels  that  he  is  contributing  to  the  attain- 
empioyes.  ^ent  of  accurate  records  of  costs ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  that  his  account  of  the  time  he  spends,  and  the 
material  he  uses,  should  be  adequate  and  precise.  This 
begets  general  confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
accounts  are  kept,  and  on  occasion  of  strikes  or  reduction  of 
wages,  or  resort  to  the  sliding  scale,  employes  have  less  hesi- 
tation, than  they  otherwise  would,  in  accepting  the  results 
shown  by  the  books  as  correct  and  as  based  on  fair  principles. 
It  will  be  seen,  even  from  this  superficial  summary,  that 
it  is  not  feasible  to  record  accurately,  and  with  requisite 
detail,  in  the  ordinary  commercial  books,  all  the 

Ordinary  '  -^ 

boS^intlTe-  numerous  entries  necessary  for  the  proper  regis- 
quate.  tration  of  the  operations  of  a  large  manufacturing 

establishment.  It  is  moreover  essential  that  factory  books 
should  have  columns  for  the  weight  or  measurement  of 
materials  and  the  number  of  articles,  in  addition  to  cash 
columns  for  values  ;  and  this,  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  factory  books,  would  not  serve  any  useful  or 
practical  purpose  in  commercial  books,  but  would  on  the 
contrary  mar  their  present  utility.     The  insufficiency  of  the 
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commercial  books  alone  to  represent  the  transactions  is 
conspicuously  evident  in  the  case  of  undertakings  of  the 
magnitude  of  railway,  gas,  and  water  companies. 

Factory  books  must  not,  however,  be  considered,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  to  be  merely  memoranda  books,  which 
are  not  necessarily  required  to  balance.  They  should  so 
Assimilation  assimilate  to  the  books  of  the  counting-house  that 
the  obvious  advantage  of  having  a  balance-sheet 
made  up  from  the  General  Ledger,  embracing  the  balances  of 
the  ledgers  and  books  kept  in  the  stores  and  warehouses,  is 
speciaiisa-      not  Sacrificed.     No  matter  how  far  the  subdivision 

Hon  consis- 
tent witii        of  departments  of  an  establishment  be  carried,  or 

concentra- 
tion, to  whatever  extent  the  principle  of  localising  the 

book-keeping  be  applied,  the  concentration  of  the  accounts — 
the  merging  of  the  departmental  books  in  the  General 
Ledger — should  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  There  is  not  any 
special  theoretical  or  practical  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
separate  set  of  books  for  each  and  any  of  the  departments,  if 
it  be  not  attempted  to  make  the  proper  working  of  all  de- 
pendent upon  the  proper  working  of  each,  or  if  no  regard  be 
had  to  the  necessity  of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  and  despatch  with  the  minimum  expense.  But  to 
devise  upon  sound  principles,  and  to  carry  out  efficiently  and 
economically,  a  system  of  accounts  which  necessitates  the 
whole  of  the  book-keeping  in  a  large  establishment,  consisting 
of  many  quasi-independent  departments,  being  subsidiary  to 
Economy  of   onc  Centre,  is  at  once  a  science  a'nd  an  art.     That 

clerical  la- 
bour, a  system  is  not  economical  which  is  inefficient  is 

but  a  truism,  and  although  we  appreciate  the  importance,  and 
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indeed  the  necessity,  of  minimising  clerical  labour,  we  feel 
there  is  no  occasion  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  con- 
sideration, as  the  tendency  already  is  to  dispense  with 
services  which  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  value  of  sound 
book-keeping  would  probably  show  to  be  indispensable. 
Book-keepers  and  clerks  being,  unlike  factory  workpeople, 
only  indirectly  engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth,  are 
often  regarded  in  comparison  with  them  as  "  unproductive  " 
workers — using  the  expression  not  invidiously,  but  in  the 
sense  in  which  economists  employ  it.  Too  generally  the 
routine  of  the  office  is  limited  by  the  number  of  clerks  from 
time  to  time  engaged,  instead  of  the  system  of  accounts  and 
routine  best  adapted  for  the  business  being  determined  on, 
and  a  staff  employed  proportionate  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  wisdom  of  initiating  by  the  dismissal  of  one  or  more 
clerks  the  retrenchment  which  in  times  of  depression  may  be 
called  for,  is  not  always  apparent.  The  maintenance  of  a 
perfect  organization  may  enable  economies  to  be  practised,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  whole  cost  of  the  office  staff  is 
insignificant.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  weigh  carefully  the 
pro  et  con  before  relaxing  vigilance  over  expenditure  and  the 
salutary  checks  upon  wastefulness  and  extravagance  in  manu- 
facture which  a  good  system  of  accounts  affords.  One  of  the 
.  disadvantages  of  insufficient  records  being  kept  is 

'^°'^^'  that  book-keepers  and  clerks  have  often  to  spend 

much  time  in  obtaining  from  foremen  and  workmen,  after 
the  event,  information  which  should  reach  the  counting- 
house  in  a  regular  and  systematic  manner.  This  not  only 
savours  somewhat  of  espionage  and  is  likely  to  create  animus. 
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but  €s  also  contrary  to  the  principle  that  true  economy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  specialization  of  labour,  and  in  clerks 
devoting  themselves  to  clerical  and  foremen  and  workmen 
to  mechanical  work. 

The  task  we  have  set  ourselves  is  to  explain  the  nature  of 
f  f^cto^y  books  and  the  method  of  keeping  them, 
this  work.  ^^^  ^Q  show  the  modus  operandi  whereby  the 
subdivision  and  localization  of  the  accounts  may  be  made 
consistent  with  the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry 
Ordinary  obtaining  in  the  counting-house.  We  do  not 
boSksnot^^  propose  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  explanation  of 
exp  amed.  ^^^  Ledger,  Journal  and  Cash  Book,  and  of  the 
subsidiary  books  which  constitute  the  system  of  commercial 
accounts.  The  numerous  excellent  treatises  extant  on 
general  book-keeping  render  this  needless,  and  we  shall 
assume  on  the  part  of  our  readers  that  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  the  subject  which  is  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  factory  and  other  accounts.  For  this  reason 
chiefly  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  pre- 
cedent of  writers  on  commercial  book-keeping  by  tracing 
the  entries  of  an  imaginary  firm  through  a  series  of  model 
Specimen  books.  We  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  give 
"^'*^*"  specimen   rulings   of  the  books  and  forms  sug- 

gested in  these  pages  for  adoption,  and  for  facility  of  refer- 
ence these  specimens  are  numbered  consecutively,  as  indeed 
Exterior  of  should  be  the  case  in  actual  practice.  In  this 
distin^sii-  connection  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  some 
ng  ea  ures.  j-ggg^j.^^  should  be  had  to  the  exterior  of  the  books, 
an  advantage  being  derivable  from  the  books  of  each  depart- 
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ment  or  of  each  class  being  distinguishable  by  their  bindings ; 
General  ap-     similarly,  papers  of  different  colours   should  be 

pUcabiUty 

of  books.  used  for  the  various  forms  suggested.  As  in  the 
majority  of  businesses  the  articles  dealt  in  are  reckoned  in 
weight  we  think  it  well  to  show  the  specimen  rulings  with 
weight  columns.  The  principles  enunciated  are,  however, 
equally  applicable  to  the  liquid  and  mixing  trades,  such  as 
those  of  brewers,  distillers,  manufacturing  chemists  and 
others,  as  well  as  to  paper  and  other  industries  in  which 
there  is  an  un-intermittent  production  of  one  kind  of  com- 
modity. As  it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  specimen  rulings 
of  books  applicable  to  every  trade  we  show  only  those  of  one 
class.     The  relation  of  the  various  books  to  each 

Diagrams. 

Other  will  be  found  further  elucidated  by  the  dia- 
grams at  the  conclusions  of  Chapters  II.  to  V.,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  books  and  forms  assimilate  to  each 
other  and  produce  that  easy  and  natural  converging  of 
accounts  into  the  Commercial  Ledger,  upon  which  we  have 
laid  stress. 

It  is  our  aim  in  the  following  chapters  to  illustrate  by 
differentiation  of  records  the  varied  transactions  involved 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  commodities.  Whilst 
not  presuming  to  suggest  that  the  forms  and  books  of  which 
specimen  rulings  are  given  apply  universally  and  are  in- 
capable of  modification  either  by  subdivision  or  concentra- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  principles  underlying  them  are 
of  general  application  and  that  the  rulings  will  serve  as 
useful  examples. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  deal  with  the  subject  of  Labour, 
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defining  the  requisites  of  a  proper  wages  system ;  and 
explaining,  in  as  much  detail  as  is  needful,  the  purpose  of  the 
books  and  the  nature  of  the  routine  which  in  our 
opinion  should  be  adopted  by  manufacturers.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  to  explain  the  forms  it  is  desirable  to 
observe  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  consumption  of 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  or  the  maintenance 
of  plant  and  buildings.  The  question  of  Stores  and  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  invoices  for  goods  purchased  will  next 
demand  our  attention.  In  this  connection  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  uses  of  the  Stores  Ledger  and  its  relation 
to  the  subsidiary  stores  books  and  to  the  Commercial  Ledger. 
Having  considered  the  book-keeping  and  routine  relating  to 
the  two  chief  classes  of  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  i.e,  labour  and  material,  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  consider  the  important  books  in  which  this 
expenditure  is  concentrated,  analysed,  and  properly  appor- 
tioned to  the  resultant  objects.  The  books  by  means  of 
which  this  is  accomplished  are  the  Prime  Cost  Books.  Their 
object  is  to  enable  a  manufacturer  to  ascertain  the  cost  to 
him  of  any  given  operation,  and  thus  afford  him  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  There  are 
Definition  of  "^^^7  systems  of  Prime  Cost  in  vogue,  but  the 
prime  cost.  £g^  writers  who  in  dealing  with  book-keeping 
generally  have  touched  upon  the  subject  are  not  agreed  upon 
the  definition  of  the  term  Prime  Cost.  In  some  instances 
the  confusion  of  ideas  and  language  has  been  carried  so  far 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  speak  of  net  and  gross  prime 
cost.    Throughout  these  pages  we  take  Prime  Cost  to  mean, 
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as  in  fact  the  words  imply,  only  the  original  or  direct  cost  of 
production,  and  while  in  some  trades  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  include  in  the  cost  of  production  a  proportion 
of  indirect  expenses  and  a  charge  for  depreciation  on  plant 
and  buildings,  in  no  case  should  it  comprise  interest  on 
capital  or  profit. 

The  sale  or  distribution  of  manufactured  commodities  will 

next  be  dealt  with,  and  at  this  point  we  think  it  well  to  draw 

a    clear    distinction    between    the    character    of 

Distinction 

sto^^and  materials  for  manufacture  and  articles  in  the 
stock.  manufactured   state.     Until    materials   are    con- 

verted into  manufactured  articles  we  speak  of  them  as  stores, 
but  when  so  converted  they  are  termed  stock ;  and  the  book- 
keeping we  recommend  is  based  on  this  view.  The  Prime 
Cost  Ledger,  which  in  a  metaphorical  sense  performs  the 
functions  of  a  machine  converting  the  raw  material  into 
manufactured  commodities,  is  debited  with  wages  and 
materials  and  is  credited  with  the  stock  produced.  The  im- 
portance of  this  distinction  between  stores  and  stock  will 
be  evident  when  the  subject  is  dealt  with  in  detail.  The 
fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  Stock  Books,  which,  though  in 
some  respects  analogous  in  their  functions  to  the  Stores 
Books,  are  as  distinct  from  them  as  is  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  system  by  which  all  the  books  of  the 
establishment  are  required  to  merge  into  the  Commercial 
Ledger. 

This  practically  completes  the  consideration  of  what 
constitutes  the  absolutely  essential  books  in  a  system  of 
Factory  Accounts.     But  there  are  many  other  matters  which 
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have  too  important  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  work 
to  admit  of  being  passed  over  in  a  treatise  upon  factory- 
book-keeping.  Such  are  the  questions  of  depreciation  of 
buildings,  plant,  tools,  stores  and  stock,  and  of  surveys  or  in- 
ventories. These  matters  are  dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 
In  our  cursory  consideration  of  the  former  of  these  questions  we 
refer  to  various  methods  of  determining  a  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion. As  regards  the  question  of  surveys  or  stock-taking  we 
do  not  presume,  in  view  of  the  varying  requirements  of 
different  trades,  to  do  more  than  to  offer  some  more  or  less 
obvious  suggestions  which  have  a  general  application. 

The  Appendices  contain  a  reprint  of  a  paper  on  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  symbolic  nomenclature 
for  parts  of  machines,  a  summary  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts,  some  notes  on  the  law  of  rating  of  factories  con- 
taining machinery,  and  also  some  notes  on  the  law  of  Fire 
Insurance  and  on  the  Income  Tax  Acts  and  other  matters 
having  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER    II. 
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The  initial  step  in  the  organization  of  a  factory  must  per- 
force be  the  adoption  of  a  system  by  which  each  person 
A  wages         employed    at   a    rate   of   pay   on    a   time    scale 

system   the 

initiative  in    shall  receive  payment  for  the    exact    time   em- 

the  organi-  ^    -' 

Such  a  system  should  necessarily  be  one  in  which  the 
workpeople  have  confidence,  and  in  which  they  themselves 
co-operate. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  show  how  each  employe's  record 
of  his  or  her  own  time  may,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
^^s'  the  leading  hand  in  the  shop  and  of  the  time  clerk, 

mises  error,    be  compared,  checked,  and  if  need  arise,  corrected 

Summary  of 

chapter.  by  the  record  kept  by  the  timekeeper.     By  these 

means  the  possibility  of  an  error  either  by  over  or  under- 
payment is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whilst  fraud  necessitates 
for  its  successful  perpetration  the  complicity  of  the  employ^, 
the  timekeeper,  the  leading  hand  of  the  shop  in  which  such 
employe  works,  the  time  clerk,  and  of  the  clerk  in  the 
counting-house  who  makes  up  the  Wages  Book,  and  also  of 
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the  cashier  who  pays  the  wages.  Such  collusion  is  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  impossible. 

Further,  we  show  that,  by  means  of  a  weekly  return,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  connected  with  either  the  counting- 
creation  ot     house    or    the    factory    to    enter    in    the    books 

dummy  men 

prevented.  wages  for  "  dummy  men.**  This  phrase  is  used 
to  designate  such  a  system  of  fraud  as  can  only  exist  in  a 
large  undertaking  where  it  is  possible  for  the  foreman,  the 
timekeeper,  or  the  pay  clerk,  either  singly  or  in  conspiracy, 
to  show  a  larger  number  of  men  employed  than  is  actually 
the  case.* 

By  the  use  of  the  same  return,  fraud,  through  the  un- 
authorised alteration  of  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  workpeople, 
is  prevented,  and  the  authorised  rate  recorded  for 
luxation  future  reference.  The  regulation  and  recording  of 
of  rates.  piece- work  prices,  and  the  payment  of  piece-work 
balances  to  those  employes  who  have  been  paid  during  the 
continuance  of  piece-work  at  time  rates,  is  described ;  as  are 
also  the  modes  of  controlling  time  made  outside  the  factory 
and  of  preventing  undue  recourse  to  overtime. 

It  is  then  shown  how  deductions  may,  if  required,  be  made 
from  the  wages  of  the   employe,  for  rent,   fines    for  non- 

*  We  mention  only  one  instance  of  this  class  of  fraud,  reported  while  going  to 
press :  A  clerk  in  the  Engineer's  Office  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  was  charged 
with  having  three  workmen's  pay  tickets  by  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  appropriated 
sundry  amounts.  A  fellow  clerk  made  out  a  weekly  wage-sheet,  which  was  passed  to 
the  accused,  whose  duty  it  was  to  copy  it  into  a  book,  which  was  taken  to  the 
treasurer's  department.  The  men  were  paid  on  the  authority  of  this  book,  but  names 
were  found  in  it  which  were  not  on  the  sheet.  The  accused  not  only  made  up  the 
wages  book  but  also  acted  as  pay  clerk.  The  books  were  examined  as  regards  two 
months'  entries,  and  defalcations  amounting  to  about  ;^250  were  discovered. — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 
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observance  of  rules,  &c.,  in  respect  of  savings  bank,  sick, 
Sick  and  Superannuation,  or  other  funds;  or  of  the  amounts 
of  adverse  balances  on  piece-work,  or  of  the 
deductions  authorised  by  the  Factory  Acts.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Wages  Book  may  be  correctly  and 
concisely  compiled  from  these  various  returns,  and  that  it,  in 
its  turn,  may,  if  thought  well,  be  summarised  for  the  use  of 
the  principal  into  even  a  more  condensed  form. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  receipts  from  employes  with 
very  little  trouble  is  dealt  with,  provision  against  the  mis- 
it  c  i  ts  f  r  3,ppropriation  of  unclaimed  wages  suggested,  and 
Dut^s  of  consideration  given  to  the  mode  of  payment.  The 
time  clerk,  ^q^]^  ^f  ^)^q  ^jj^e  clerk  in  reference  to  the  systematic 
allocation  of  the  wages  for  the  Prime  Cost  Books,  and  of  the 
timekeeper  in  reference  to  the  records  required  by  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  is  explained.  The  necessity  of  compiling  a  list  of 
addresses  and  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  character  of 
employes,  as  well  as  some  miscellaneous  matters,  are  inciden- 
tally dealt  with. 

At  the  entrance  to  a  factory  there  is  almost  invariably 
found  a  small  building,  where  the  time  of  the  entry  and 
Time  office  ^^^^  ^^  every  employe  is  registered  by  a  gate 
men's°^^"  ^^  timekeeper.  This  is  effected,  as  regards  the 
cuecks.  entry,  by  each  employe,  on  entering  the  factory, 

being  required  to  pass  the  time  office  and  mention  the 
number  which  has  been  allotted  to  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  engagement,  receiving  from  the  timekeeper  a 
metal  check,  or  other  ticket,  bearing  his  number  and  taken 
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from  a  board,  on  which  the  checks  have  previously  been 
consecutively  arranged. 

On  leaving  the  factory  the  employe  should  deposit  this 
check  in  a  box  placed  outside  the  time  office.  The  checks 
will  be  sorted  by  the  timekeeper,  and  can,  in  any  case  of 
doubt  or  dispute,  be  compared  with  the  entries  made  by  him 
in  a  book  which  is  hereafter  described.  The  checks  having 
been  again  placed  on  the  board,  the  process  referred  to  is 
repeated  each  time  the  workpeople  enter  or  leave  the 
premises. 

Should  a  mess-room  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  employes  there  will  not  be  any  obstacle  to  the  carrying 
9xess-room.  out  of  the  system  if  the  mess-room  is  outside  the 
timekeeper's  lodge,  but  should  it  be  situated  inside  the 
works,  the  checks  can  be  issued  from  that  point  after  meal 
hours. 

The  timekeeper  having  admitted  the  workpeople  proceeds 
to  register  their  time.  He  sees  by  the  presence  or  absence 
nxetuod  of      of  checks  on  the  board  what  employes  are,  or  are 

keeping  time 

books.  not,  in  the  factory.    In  a  book  so  ruled  as  to  show 

each  employe's  name  and  number,  and  each  day  of  the  week 
divided  into  four  parts  (for  the  time  made  before  breakfast, 
after  breakfast,  after  dinner,  and  overtime,  or  such  other 
divisions  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  business),  the 
timekeeper  enters  the  employes  present.  This  is  in  most 
cases  done  by  a  vertical  stroke,  absence  being  denoted  by 
a  horizontal  one.  In  some  cases  the  four  divisions  of  time 
above  referred  to  are  shown  in  the  form  of  a  square,  thus  Q ; 
or    in  cases  where  three  divisions    only  are  required,  by 

C    2 
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means  of  a  triangle,  thus  ^  .  In  the 
square,  the  top  stroke  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  time  before  breakfast, 
the  down  stroke  right  hand,  that 
after  breakfast,  the  base,  the  time 
after  dinner,  and  the  up-stroke  left 
hand,  any  overtime  that  may  be 
made.  In  the  triangle  the  down 
stroke  left  hand,  is  presumed  to  re- 
present the  first  division  of  time,  the 
base  the  second,  and  the  up-stroke 
right  hand,  the  third.  In  printing 
the  book  the  various  lines  of  the 
square  or  angle  may  be  faintly 
printed,  and  when  entries  are  made, 
inked  over  completely  or  partially, 
as  required. 

Absence  during  any  or  all  of 
these  divisions  is  of  course  made 
apparent  by  the  omission  of  the 
stroke  or  strokes.  Specimens  Nos.  i, 
2  and  3  show  a  Time  Book  so  ruled. 

If  the  employes  are  working  in 
two  or  three  shifts  a  separate  Time 
Book  may  be  used  for  each  shift; 
or  one  book  may  be  so  ruled 
^    ^,  as  to  take  all  three  re- 

DouDle  or 

treble  shift.      ^^^^^^      j^^   ^j^^   ^^   ^^^ 

workpeople  who  are  admitted  into 
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the  works,  or  allowed  to  leave,  at  intervals  between  any  ot 
these  divisions,  may  be  shown  by  a  red  ink  note  of  the 
number  of  minutes  or  hours'  difterence  between  the  time  at 
which  they  should  have  presented  and  did  present  them- 
selves for  admittance  and  departure,  or,  if  the  square  and 
the  triangle  are  adopted,  by  recognised  shortenings  of  the 
strokes.  The  time  at  which  employes  are  admitted  into 
the  works  if  they  are  late  in  arriving,  will,  of  course,  follow 
prescribed  rules.  No  employe  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
work  at  an  irregular  time  unless  provided  with  a  permit 
signed  by  his  foreman. 

TIME    BOOK.— Specimen  No.  2. 


No. 

Name. 

Trade. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Total 
hours. 

A 

A 

A 

z. 

A 

A 

A 

TIME    BOOK.— Specimen  No.  3. 


No. 

Name. 

Trade. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Total. 

D 

u 

C 

n 

D 

n 

U 

If  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  have  a  record  of  the  employes 
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Absentee 
Book. 


who  periodically  absent  themselves,  it  may  be  kept  in  an 
Absentee  Book  ruled  to  show  the  names  of  those 
away  on  any  particular  day,  and  to  bring  out 
prominently  the  names  of  those  who  are  most  frequently 
absent.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  in  recording, 
by  means  of  a  Time  Lost  Book,  the  names  of  those  who  are 
unpunctual. 

It  may  also  be  desirable   to   keep  a  similar  record  as  to 
overtime.     (Specimen  No.  4.) 

OVERTIME  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  4. 


Date. 

Employe's 
No. 

Time. 

Hours 
worked. 

Allowance. 

Total 
Time. 

Remarks  as 
to  work. 

From 

To 

\ 

4 

Doubje. 

* 

Having  thus  booked  the  time,  entry  by  entry,  and  day  by 
day,  the  timekeeper  at  the  conclusion  of  the  week  or  fortnight, 
as  the  case  may  be,  proceeds  to  cast  across  and  enter  in  the 
column  provided,  the  total  time  made  by  the  employe  during 
such  period,  and  then  forwards  the  book  to  the  office 

Each  employe  having  been  provided  with  a  time  board, 
enters  on  it,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  from 
TTse  of  em-      his  foreman,  a  record  of  how  his  day's  time  is 

ploye's 

time  boards     Spent,  giving  in  two  or  three  words  or  in  symbols, 

or  record 

sheets.  the  nature  of  his  work,  the  number  of  the  order 

(if  for  plant  or  buildings,  called  the  working  order  number,  if 
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for  manufacturing  any  commodities,  the   manufacturing   or 
stock  order  number),  and  the  time  spent  thereon. 

These  time  records  are  perhaps  most  convenient  if  written 
on  a  form,  which  can  be  easily  gummed  at  one  end  to  a 
board.  On  these  forms  or  time  slips  it  is  well  to  have  two 
divisions  ruled — the  one  for  a  record  of  ordinary  time,  the 
other  for  overtime. 

TIME  RECORD  SHEET.— Specimen  No.  5. 

Name No. 


Day. 

Nature  of  Work. 

Order 

No. 

Time.                          1 

Ordinary. 

Over.          1 

Piece 
Work. 

Day 
Work. 

Piece 
Work. 

Day 
Work. 

- 

The  records  should  be  initialled  by  the  shop  foreman  or 
leading  hand,  and  after  being  so  initialled  copied  by  the  time 
clerk  into  his  Time  Allocation  Book.  In  a  business  in  which 
Time  re-         the  work  is  highly  specialized,  and  in  which  the 

cords,  when  ,        ,  .  ,  r  r  i 

posted  to         employe  is  engaged  on  one  piece  or  torm  oi  work 

Prime  Cost  .  .     . 

Ledgers.  Only,  and  on  that  for  some  considerable  time,  it  is 

possible,  and  may  be  found  advantageous,  to  use  these  time 
slips  as  the  direct  sources  of  entry  in  the  Prime  Cost  Books  * 
instead  of  the  wages  being  analysed  in  the  manner  described 
later.  It  is  essential  that  in  either  case  the  total  entries  made  on 
account  of  wages  should  agree  with  the  total  wages  expended. 

*  See  Chapter  IV. 
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Time  Allo- 
cation Book, 


The  Time  Allocation  Book 
previously  referred 
to  is  cast  up  by  the 
time  clerk  and  forwarded,  at  the 
end  of  each  payment  period, 
to  the  office. 

The  two  records  of  time 
made,  viz.,  the  Time  Book 
(as  prepared  by  the  time- 
verification    keeper),     and     the 

of  time  re- 
turns.        •     Time  Allocation 

Book    (as    entered    from    the 

workpeople's      own     records, 

which    are    initialled    by    the 

leading  hand),  are,  when  sent 

to  the  office,  compared,  and  in 

cases  where  differences  arise, 

explanations   obtained  by  the 

Wages   Book    clerk   from  the 

employe    or    the    timekeeper. 

Should   the   explanation  then 

given     not     be     satisfactory, 

or  should  it  not  be  received  in 

time,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 

clerk   making  up  the  Wages 

Book  to  see  that  the  employe, 

pending  the  settlement  of  the 

question,  is  paid  only  for  the 

lesser  number  of  hours. 
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A  suggested  form  for  a  Time  Allocation  Book,  which  may 
be  ruled  so  as  to  take  the  records  for  a  week,  fortnight,  or 
month,  is  shown.     (Specimen  No.  6.) 

Where  employes  are  engaged  outside  the  factory  or  works 
Employes       for  any  considerable  period,  and  are  unable  to 

outside  fac- 
tory, present  themselves  at  the  time  ofEce  on  commen- 
cing* or  finishing  work,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  Out-works 
Time  Record  Sheet  (Specimen  No.  7),  which  the  leading  hand 
on  the  premises  where  the  work  is  being  carried  on  is  asked 
to  sign  as  a  guarantee  of  the  time  being  correctly  recorded. 

This  Time  Record  serves  as  an  authority  to  the  time- 
keeper for  the  necessary  entries  in  his  book.  In  the  margin 
of  that  book  it  is  stated  that  the  time  was  made  outside 
the  factory  or  works,  the  place  and  date  being  also 
shown.  The  time  clerk  will  treat  this  Time  Record  Sheet 
as  equivalent  to  the  Time  Slip  or  Board  alluded  to  on 
page  22. 


OUT- WORKS  TIME  RECORD   SHEET.— Specimen  No.  7- 
Workman's  No. Name 


Date 

i88     . 

Day. 

Where 
engaged. 

Description  of 
Work. 

Order 
No. 

From 

To 

Time 
made. 

Remarks. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

N.B.— In  all  cases  where  possible  this  sheet  must  be  signed  by  the  person  for  whom 
the  work  is  being  done,  or  his  representative,  and  must  be  posted  so  as  to  reach 

the  time  clerk  by a.m.,  on day. 

{Specimen  continued. 
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SPECIMEN  No.  1— continued, 
(Reverse  side.) 


i88 


To_ 


We  shall  be  obliged  by  your  seeing  that  the  other 
side  of  this  Time  Sheet  is  correctly  filled  up  as  regards  the  time 
of  arriving  at  and  leaving  your  premises  \  and  having  done  so  by 
your  signing  the  same. 

Should  you  desire  overtime  to  be  made  please  enter  in  the 
"  Remarks  "  column  that  it  is  done  at  your  request. 

As  these  regulations  are  made  to  prevent  mistakes  and  abuses 
we  trust  they  will  have  your  kind  attention. 


It  is  well  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  customer  for 
whom  work  is  being  done  outside  the  factory,  to  the  request 
that  he  will  note  in  the  "  Remarks'*  column  any  overtime  made 
by  his  order,  as  many  seem  either  to  ignore  or  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  higher  rate  generally  paid  for  overtime  adds 
very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  work, 

The  economic  aspects  of  overtime  m  relation  to  fixed 
capital  are  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  •  For  our 
present  purpose  it  suffices  to  say  that  if  the  employer 
desires  to  keep  a  check  upon,  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum. 
Return  of  ^^  Overtime  that  is  worked,  he  may  require 
overtime.  ^^  foreman  or  leading  hand  to  seud  him  at  the 
end  of  each  period  of  payment  a  return  of  overtime  made. 
(Specimen  No.  8.) 


SOLIDARITY  OF  LABOUR.  2^ 

This  return  is  initialled  by  the  foreman  or  leading  hand  to 
show  that  the  overtime  has  been  sanctioned,  and  the  clerk 
making  up  the  Wages  Book,  to  whom  the  return  is  handed, 
sees  that  no  overtime  other  than  that  shown  therein  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  that  book. 

Instructions  might  be  given  either  to  the  time  clerk  or 
to  the  Wages  Book  clerk,  or  to  both,  to  prepare  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  spent  on  overtime  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  had  the  same  work  been 
done  at  ordinary  rates. 

This  return  might  simply  show  the  amount  paid  in  ex- 
cess in  each  trade  or  to  each  individual,  or  it  might  be  in  a 
mere  complete  form,  as  shown  in  Specimen  Ruling  No.  9. 

In  factories  where,  owing  to  the  solidarity  of  labour,  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  are  unable  to  com- 
mence, or  fully  carry  out,  their  work  unless  a  smaller  number 
of  men  or  women  of  a  particular  trade  are  present,  it  is 
sometimes  found  advisable  to  insure  the  greater  punctuality 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  number  by  instituting  a  system 
of  fines  for  late,  and  of  premiums  for  early,  attendance.  Thus 
the  man  who  was  punctual  would  get  his  premium  and 
wages  for  the  time  made,  whilst  the  unpunctual  man 
would,  besides  losing  pay  for  the  time  he  was  absent,  be  fined. 
The  number  of  times  each  employe  is  unpunctual  is  reported 
to  the  office  by  the  timekeeper,  and  can  of  course  be  checked, 
from  the  Time  Books  and  record  slips,  if  thought  necessary. 
The  amount  of  premium  or  fine  in  each  case  would  then  be 
passed  through  the  Wages  Book. 

Despite  the  former  strenuous  opposition  of  trade  unions. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  PIECE-WORK.  29 

the  system  of  payment  by  results,  generally  known  as  piece- 
work, is  extending.  Not  only  do  "  the  ablest  and  strongest 
masters  generally  insist  on  it  as  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  plans  freely  and  to  get  their  men  to  use  their 
best  energies,  and  such  employers  naturally  beat  in  the  race 
those  who  yield  to  the  unions,''  *  but  the  employes  are  begin- 
ning to  recognise  that  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  not 
confined  to  the  employers,  and  are  withdrawing  or  modifying 
their  opposition. 

If  piece-work  is  resorted   to  each  employe  should  when 
Method  of      starting    on   it  be    supplied   with   a   Piece-work 

recording 

piece-work.  Return  Form  (Specimen  No.  10),  which  should 
specify  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  extent  of  the  job,  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  undertaken.  On  the  completion  of 
the  work  he  should  return  this  sheet,  having  entered  thereon 
the  number  of  hours  spent  on  that  particular  job,  for  which 
he  has  been  paid  in  ordinary  course.  The  Return  having  been 
initialled  by  the  viewer  of  the  work,  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  time  clerk,  who  will  check  the  time  entries  made  thereon 
from  his  Time  Allocation  Book,  will  give  it  monetary  form, 
and  enter  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  out-put 
at  piece-rate  and  the  amount  already  paid  at  time-rate  in  his 
Allocation  Book.  Any  balances  favourable  to  the  employe 
may  of  course  be  placed  to  his  or  her  credit  at  the  next  piece- 
work settlement,  whilst  adverse  balances  may  either  then  be 
deducted  from  the  time  pay,  or  from  the  next  favourable 
piece-rate  balance. 

In  some  cases   it  will  probably  be  found   impracticable, 

*  "  Economics  of  Industry."     By  A.  and  M.  P.  Marshall.     London  :  Macmillan. 
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PIECE-WORK  RETURN.— Specimen  No.  io,. 

"Week  ending i88 

"Workman's  Name No. 

Started  on ,  i88    ,  at 


Rate 


.Foreman. 


Order  No. 

Reg.  No. 

Quantity. 

Description  of 
Work. 

Rate. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Date. 

Hours. 

Date. 

Hours. 

Date. 

Hours. 

Date.  1  Hours. 

Overtime 
Allowances, 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

1 

Last  Piece-rate 


Last  percentage  on  Day-work. 


Signature  of  Workman 

No.  received  as  above 

Signature  of  Piece-work  Clerk . 

Balance  entered  in  Wages  Book_ 


Total  time. 
Balance 


at 


Percentage  on  Day-work. 


Foreman. 


Exd. 


Time  Clerk. 
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owing  to  the  nature  or  pressure  of  other  work,  to  keep  an 
employe  continuously  on  the  work  which  he  has  taken  at  a 
piece-rate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  foreman  or  lead- 
ing hand  should  at  once  notify  the  time  clerk,  in  writing,  that 
he  has  taken  the  employe  off  piece-work  and  put  him  on 
time-work.  It  may  perhaps  be  found  desirable  for  the  fore- 
man or  leading  hand  to  keep  a  Log  Book,  in  which  such 
interruptions  to  piece-working  are  noted.  In  a  large  estab- 
lishment this  function  might  be  discharged  by  the  piece-work 
viewer. 

In  any  event  it  will  be  found  very  desirable  to  have  a 
record  as  to  interruption  to  piece-working  to  which  reference 
may,  if  necessary,  be  made  at  the  time  of  settlement. 

The  time  clerk  having  duly  examined  and  vouched  the 
piece-work  returns  will  forward  the  same  to  the  ofEce,  where 
they  may  be  re-checked,  if  thought  desirable,  in  a  general  or 
detailed  manner. 

Considerable  advantage  accrues  from  a  Piece-work  Ana- 
lysis or  Register  Book  being  compiled  from  these  sheets. 
Fiece-work    Such   a  book  would,   as   indicated   in   Specimen 

Analysis 

Book.  No.  1 1 ,  show  the  various  rates  at  which  work  was 

undertaken,  as  also  the  percentage  in  which  any  kind  of 
piece-work  is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  either  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employe ;  and  it  would  serve  as  a  record  or 
check  in  fixing  piece-work  rates.  From  this  source  also 
could  be  obtained  comparisons  between  the  percentage  of 
piece-work  rates  and  day-work  prices  ruling  in  the  various 
shops  or  departments. 
Having  been  checked,  these  piece-work  balances  may  be 
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entered  in  the  Wages  Book  (Speci- 
men No.  14).  It  will  also  be  found 
Return  of       advantageous,     and     in 

men engaged 

or  left.  large  establishments  in- 

dispensable, for  a  return  or  returns 
to  be  sent  by  the  foreman  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  either  to  the  clerk 
responsible  for  the  Wages  Book  or 
to  the  principal,  enumerating  the 
names,  trades,  and  rates  of  pay  of 
employes  who  have  been  engaged 
since  the  date  of  the  last  return, 
and  giving  similar  information 
concerning  those  w^ho  have  re- 
signed or  been  discharged.  This 
return  should  also  record  any  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  pay,  any 
transfers  from  one  department  to 
another,  also  the  names  of  employes 
who  are  to  be  fined  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  for  any  other  cause,  of 
those  who  are  to  receive  premiums 
for  some  special  reason,  and  of 
those  who  are  on  leave,  or  are  ab- 
sent from  illness  or  injury,  but  to 
whom  wages  or  allowances  are  to 
be  paid. 


RATES   OF  PAY. 
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WAGES    ADVICE.— Specimen  No.  12. 

Return  of  Men  Engaged,  Resigned,  Discharged,  Promoted,  Trans- 
ferred OR  Fined,  and  of  Allowances  and  Premiums. 


at 


"Works,  for  the  week  ending. 


18? 


Engaged. 


No. 

Name. 

1 
Occupation. 

Rate, 

Name  and  Address  of  last 
Employer. 

Left. 


No, 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Remarks. 

Promoted  or  Transferred. 


No. 

Name. 

Occupation, 

From 

To. 

Rate, 

Remarks. 

From 

To 

[^Specimen  continued. 
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WAGES  ADVICE.— Specimen  No.  i 
Fined. 

[2 — {continued). 

No. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Amount. 

Fined  for 

Allc 

)WAN( 

:es 

ANE 

Premiums. 

No. 

Name. 

Occupation. 

Amount. 

Premium  allowed  for 

Remarks. 

Signature 


These  returns  should  be  duly  entered  in  a  Wages  Rate 
Wages  Book  (Specimen  No.  13)  from  which  book  at  any 

Bate  Book. 

period  the  rate  of  pay  entered  in  the  Wages 
Book  for  all  or  any  of  the  employes  can  be  checked. 

Unless  a  special  book  recording  the  length  of  the  employe's 
service  and  of  his  or  her  varying  rates  of  pay  and  other 
details  is  kept,  the  Wages  Rate  Book  may  be  made  to  serve 
such  purpose. 

If  a  large  number  of  employes  follow  the  same  trade, 
or  if  there  is  a  recognised  scale  of  rises  on  a  period  of 
Successive      employment  basis,  it  may  be  well  to  supplement 

advances  in 

rates.  the  Wages  Advice  (Specimen  No.  1 2)  by  a  return, 

sent  into  the  counting-house  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 


THE   WAGES   RATE   BOOK. 
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showing  the  names  and  numbers 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
during  the  month  to  grant  increased 
pay.  This  form  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Wages  Rate  Book  (Speci- 
men No.  13)  with  the  exception 
that  before  the  columns  showing  the 
successive  advances  there  should 
be  inserted  two  columns,  the  first 
showing  the  rate  of  pay  in  force,  .and 
the  second  the  proposed  rate.  The 
"  remarks  '*  column  should  be  used 
for  stating  the  reasons  for  the  ad- 
vance. The  sole  utility  of  this 
form  seems  to  be  that  through  its 
use  the  principal  has  only  to  settle 
the  question  of  proposed  increases 
once  a  month  instead  of  once  a 
week;  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  character 
and  capacity  of  any  employe  who  is 
recommended  for  an  increase  of 
pay. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  compilation  of  the  Wages 
Compilation    Book   is  not    a  difficult 

ofWages 

Book.  matter,  and  that  if  ordi- 

nary care  and   attention  are  given 

to  it  a  clerical  mistake  should  not 
D  2 
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occur ;  whilst  the  number  of  persons  through  whose  hands 
the  returns  pass,  each  acting  as  a  check  on  the  others,  should 
prevent  peculation  and  fraud. 

The  specimen  ruling  of  a  Wages  Book  fNo.  14)  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  applicable  in  detail  to  most,  and  in  general 
to  all,  trades. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  the 
character  of  an  employe,  as  evidenced  by  the  fines  im- 
posed or  the  premiums  granted,  such  information  might,  by 
means  of  additional  columns,  be  inserted  in  the  Rate  Book, 
or  special  books  arranged  with  reference  to  trades,  as  well  as 
to  individuals,  might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Whether  a  separate  banking  account  for  wages  be  kept 
or  not,  the  employer  may  find  it  desirable  to  have  a  summary 
Summary  of  ^^  ^^®  Wages  Book  prepared  (Specimen  No.  15), 
wagfes.  showing  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed 

in  the  various  trades,  the  aggregate  of  their  wages,  their 
average  rates  of  pay,  &c. 

Before  passing  from  this  branch  of  our  subject  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  even  in  large  establishments  what 
is  in  reality  a  receipt  for  the  wages  paid  may  be  obtained 
from  each  employe  by  a  process  which  entails  but  little 
Receipts  for  trouble.  The  time  or  pay  clerk  (as  may  be 
wages.  considered  the  more  expedient)  would  write  out 

on  a  slip  of  paper,  ruled  and  printed  for  the  purpose,  the 
date,  the  employe's  number,  and  the  amount  receivable. 
These  forms  can  be  distributed  by  the  various  foremen  to 
their  subordinates  prior  to  the  pay.  Each  employe  pre- 
senting  himself   at   the   pay-table   will  hand   in   this  form 
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to  the  pay  clerk.  These  receipts  can  be  compared  with  the 
Wages  Book. 

If  instead  of  a  Wages  Book  pay  sheets  or  bills  are  used, 
the  receipts  might  be  obtained  on  the  original  documents  by 
distributing  them  in  the  different  shops,  but  this  would 
involve  considerable  labour  as  compared  with  the  procedure 
first  described. 

In  all  cases  where  men  do  not  present  themselves  at  the 
pay-table  in  ordinary  course  the  pay  clerk  should  make 
xTnciaimed  ^^  entry  in  a  book  specially  provided  for  that 
Wages  Book,  p^j-pose,  showing  the  man's  name,  the  date,  and 
the  amount  of  his  pay  (Specimen  No.  i6). 


UNCLAIMED  WAGES  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  i6 

No. 

Name. 

Trade. 

Amount. 

For  Week 
ending 

Date 
Paid. 

Received 
by 

A  signature  should  be  obtained  in  this  book  for  the  money 
of  each  employe,  who  obtains  his  or  her  v.^ages  in  any  way 
other  than  at  the  pay-table  on  the  ordinary  pay-day. 

By  means  of  this  book  also  the  principal  may  at  once  see 
what  wages  have  not  been  claimed,  and  can  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  disposal  of  such  amounts  as  have  been 
so  long  outstanding  as  to  render  their  being  claimed  im- 
probable. 
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Where  any  considerable  number  of  employes  are  unable, 
owing  to  their  hours  of  work,  to  be  at  the  pay-table  at  the 
Payment  of    appointed  time,  there  may  be  two  or  more  pays, 

wages  to 

deputy.  or  the  employes  so  absent  may  empower  one  of 

their  fellow-workers  to  receive  wages  on  their  behalf  (Speci- 
men No.  17). 

WAGES  RECEIPT  FORM.— Specimen  No.  17. 

Memo.  188  . 

To  the  Cashier. 

Please  pay  the  bearer,  William  Brown,  Carpenter, 
No.  150,  my  wages,  amounting  to  £,i   15s.  8d.,  for  the  week 

ending 188  . 

Thomas  Jones,  Smith  No.  160. 

Received,  Wm.  Brown. 

In  cases  in  which  employes  are  engaged  permanently  or 

temporarily  outside  the  factory,  a  receipt  for  the 

wages  to  em-  ^^ggg   remitted   them   may  with   equal  ease  be 

side  factory.    Q^^^j^ed  by  means  of  a  form  ruled  and  printed 

in  copyable  ink  (Specimen  No.  18). 

WAGES  REMITTANCE  FORM.— Specimen  No.  18. 

_i88 


Dear  Sir, 

We  enclose  you  herewith amounting 

to  ;£— in  payment  of  wages  and  expenses 

during  the ending 1 88     as  per  details 

below.     Please  obtain  the  receipts  on  this  form  and  return  to 


Nos.  of  Notes, 


>> 


Postal  Orders- 


\Specimen  continued. 
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WAGES  REMITTANCE  FORM— 

Specimen  No. 

i8.- 

— {continued 

5? 

No. 

Time. 

1 

Wages. 

Overtime. 

Expenses. 

Deduction  on 
account  of 

Superannua- 
tion Fund, 
&c.,  as  per 
advice. 

Total 
amount 
received. 

Received   in 
payment  as 
per  amount 
opposite  my 
name. 

As  regards  the  method  of  paying  wages  we  may  point 
out  that  in  large  establishments  it  is  almost  obligatory 
nzetbod  of  that,  prior  to  drawing  the  amount  from  the  bank, 
wages.  the  totals  of  each  page  of  the  Wages  Book  should 

be  analysed,  so  that  such  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  may  be  obtained  as  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
further  change.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cash  sheet 
(Specimen  No.  19),  which  also  serves  as  a  check  upon  the 
addition  of  each  page  in  the  Wages  Book,  and  is  further 
useful,  in  localising  mistakes  in  the  process  of  counting  out 
the  money  to  be  paid  to  each  employe,  by  assigning  to  each 
page  of  the  Wages  Book  the  exact  proportion  of  cash 
required  to  pay  all  the  wages  entered  on  that  page.  The 
process  of  distributing  wages  is  generally  by  means  of  small 
tin  boxes  bearing  the  numbers  by  which  the  workpeople  are 
known,  and  which  of  course  agree  with  the  numbers  of  their 
checks  (see  p.  18). 

^^^^  These  tin  boxes  are  placed  in  trays  constructed 

*'*^®'  to  hold   100  each,  and   arranged   in   ten  squares. 

(Specimen  No.  20.) 


THE  METHOD   OF  PAYING  WAGES. 
CASH  SHEET.— Specimen  No.  19. 
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Notes. 

Sovereigns. 

Half- 
Sovereigns. 

Silver. 

Copper. 
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MONEY  TRAY.— Specimen  No.  20. 
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The  employes  are  called  to  the  pay-table  by  their  numbers 
and  in  consecutive  order,  the  cashier,  or  some  official  who  has 
not  been  engaged  in  the  process  of  counting  the  money, 
handing  to  each  employe  his  or  her  particular  tin  against  the 
presentation  of  the  receipt  form  (explained  on  page  36). 
Where,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  hands,  the  pay  would 
otherwise  take  up  much  time,  it  may  be  found   expedient 
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to  have  two  or  more  pay-tables, 
or  there  may  be  variation,  one 
set  of  workpeople  being  paid  first 
one  week,  second  another  week,  and 
so  forth  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
advisable  that  the  process  of  paying 
wages  should  be  completed  in  as 
few  minutes  as  possible. 

From  the  Time  Allocation  Book 

(Specimen  No.   6)   the    time   clerk 

should    make  an  abstract  weekly, 

fortnightly,  or  monthly  as  required, 

showincf      the     various 

VTages  ab-  ° 

P^ose  Of  working  or  stock  orders 
prime  cost.     ^^  which  time  has  been 

spent.  This  summary  or  abstract 
should  show  against  the  various 
orders  the  cost  of  labour  during 
that  period  in  the  respective  de- 
partments or  trades  (Specimen 
No.  2l). 

The  total  so  compiled  should 
agree  with  that  in  the  Wages  Book 
for  the  same  period.  This  abstract 
of  wages  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  debit  to  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger 
(see  Chapter  IV.)  for  labour  ex- 
pended upon  the  various  opera- 
tions carried  on.. 


Character 
book. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  totals  so  entered  on  the  Abstract  of 
Wages  Sheet  may  easily  be  traced  back  to  the  Time  Allo- 
cation Book,  and  that  any  more  detailed  information  that 
may  be  required  can  thus  be  easily  and  promptly  obtained. 

The  diagram  opposite  page  44  will  serve  to  show  the 
Diagram  of    relation  of  the  various  forms  and  books  referred 

books  and 

forms.  to  in  this  chapter. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  when  a  person  who  has  been 
Adhesion  to  ^^S^S^^  presents  himself  or  herself  for  work,  the 
by^emT  "^^^  timekeeper  should  obtain  his  or  her  signature  to 
ploy  s.  ^  book  or  form  declaratory  that  the  rules  of  the 

factory  have  been  duly  read  and  noted.  The  timekeeper 
should  also  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the 
last  employer,  and  fill  in  and  forward  to  the  count- 
ing-house a  character  form  for  transmission  to  the  latter. 
This  form  when  returned  duly  filled  in  should  be  pasted  in  a 
guard  book  called  a  Character  Book  and  duly  indexed.  The 
address  of  every  employe  should  be  taken  when  engaged,  and 
should  be  entered  in  an  Address  Book.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  periodically  the  whole  of  the 
employes  should  be  asked  for  their  addresses,  and  these  when 
obtained  compared  with  the  existing  entries.  In  cases  in 
which  workpeople  may  be  required  on  urgent  or  pressing 
work  it  is  especially  desirable  to  know  their  correct  addresses, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  impose  a  fine  for  not 
notifying  change  of  address. 

The  timekeeper  should  furthermore  keep  Registers,  in 
Register  of     accordance  with  the  Factory  Acts,  of  the  children, 

women  and 

children.        young    persons,    and   women    employed    in    the 


Address 
Book. 
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factory,  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  cleansing  and  white- 
washing, &c.,  of  the  shops  as  required  by  those  Acts.  He 
should  also  inform  some  responsible  person  when  any 
children  are  engaged,  and  should  see  that  the  necessary 
certificates  as  to  education  are  produced,  and  that  the 
certifying  surgeon  after  making  the  examination  required  by 
the  Act  duly  attests  the  Register. 

We  have  not  dealt  with  the  appropriation  of  fines  imposed, 
or  the  deductions  on  account  of  superannuation,  sick,  or  other 
Houses  be-     funds,    or   with  the    occupation   by  employes   of 

longing  to 

firms  occu-     houscs  belonging  to  the  firm,  as  these  more  cor- 

pied  by 

work-people,  rectly  appertain  to  the  books  of  the  system  of 
commercial  accounts,  with  which  it  is  not  our  province 
here  to  deal.  In  the  last  case,  should  an  arrangement  be 
made  by  which  the  work-people,  in  consideration  of  not 
paying  rent  for  the  houses  they  occupy,  receive  less  wages 
than  they  otherwise  would,  then  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  buildings  forms  an  element  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  should  be  debited  to  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger 
as  a  percentage  upon  the  wages  paid  or  in  common  with  the 
indirect  expenses  to  be  referred  to  later.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  that  it  is  preferable  to  pay  full  wages,  and  to 
collect  the  amount  of  the  rent  from  the  workpeople  who 
occupy  the  houses ;  such  amount  being  dealt  with  as 
revenue. 


D: 

Showing  the  Relation  of  the  Books 
( The  numbeis,  where  showi 
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Forms  used  in  connection  with  Wages. 

'spond  to  the  specimen  rulings.) 


(my) 

'V 


\ 


ta 


Furcliase  of 
materials. 


CHAPT   .^  III. 

STORES. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  be  considered  in  a  review  of  the 
accounts  of  a  manufacturing  or  trading  concern  is  necessarily 
the  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  materials  or 
commodities  which  are  essential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  business,  whether  the  articles  obtained  be  of  the 
nature  of  plant,  or  are  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  or 
simply  to  be  retailed.  We  aim,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  to 
show  the  wants  to  be  provided  for  in  order  to  insure  economy 
in  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  material,  and  to  suggest 
those  forms  by  which  an  employer  may  assure  himself  that 
the  raw  materials  of  his  trade  are  being  bought  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  economically  consumed  upon  proper 
objects. 

The  initiative  in  the  purchase  of  materials  must  necessarily 
be  taken  by  those  more  directly  engaged  with  the  details  of 
,  ,,.  ^  manufacture,  such  as  the  foreman  or  overlooker. 

initiatoxy 

stage.  rj.^^  storekeeper  having  found  either  that  he  has 

not  any  supply  of  the  required  or  similar  material,  or  that  his 
stock  is  low  and  needs  replenishing,  enters  a  record  of  his 
requirements  in  a  Stores  Requisition  Book,  which  can  be 
periodically  submitted  to  the  principal,  whose  province  it  is 
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to  determine  when,  and  in  what  quantity,  it  is  desirable  to 
purchase  material. 

If  there  are  numerous  branches  the  Requisition  Book 
would  be  entered  up  in  the  counting-house,  daily  or  weekly 
stores  Re-  ^^  *^®  exigencies  of  the  business  require,  from 
qmsition.  ^-^^  forms  Sent  in  by  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments.  These  requisitions  may  be  as  shown  (Specimen 
No.  22}.  The  Stores  Requisition  Book  should  contain 
columns  for  entering  in  the  date  of  requisition,  a  description 
of  the  goods,  the  department  or  purpose  for  which  they 
are  required,  and  the  name  of  firm  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  give  the  order.  Columns  showing  the  rate  at  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  supplied,  the  quantity  in  stock,  the  last 
purchasing  price,  and  name  of  last  supplier,  may  also  be 
provided  for  the  guidance  of  the  principal.  When  the  entries 
in  the  Requisition  Book  have  been  examined  and  allowed, 
an  order  for  the  articles  would  be  issued.  The  advantage 
of  all  orders  for  the  purchase  of  goods  emanating  from  one 
centre,  instead  of  each  department  being  able  to  supply  its 
own  individual  needs,  is  that  the  principal  of  the  business 
is  not  only  able  to  control  in  a  very  large  degree  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  consumption,  but  is  able  to 
contract  far  more  favourably  for  the  supply  of  the  goods 
required  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case.  Even  if  by  this 
concentration  a  little  delay  in  obtaining  supplies  is  caused, 
it  need  not  lead  to  inconvenience,  as  the  requisitions  can, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  very  well  be  made  in  anticipation 
of  the  demand  arising. 

Specimen  ruling  No.  23  shows  the  heading  of  a  Stores 
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Requisition  Book,  which  will  probably  suffice  in  most  cases, 
but  the  other  headings  referred  to  would  also  be  found  useful. 
The  date  and  amount  of  the  invoice  can,  of  course,  only  be 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  and  when  the 
goods  are  delivered,  but  they  give  useful  records,  and  would 
be  found  valuable  as  checks. 

STORES  REQUISITION.— Specimen  No.  22. 

No. Department.  188   . 

A  supply  of  the  undermentioned  articles  is  required. 


Article. 

Purpose. 

Date  of 
last  supply. 

Quantity 
last  supplied. 

By  whom 
supplied. 

Rate  of 
last  supply. 

Present 
Stock  and 
Remarks. 

STORES  REQUISITION  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  23. 


Date  of 
Requisi- 

Goods 
required. 

Wanted 
by 

Purpose. 

To  be 

ordered 

from 

Order. 

Invoice, 

Remarks. 

tion. 

No. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Date. 

It  having  been  decided  to  order  the  material  requisitioned, 
there  should  be  made  out  from  such  requisitions 
the  order  to   the  vendors.     These   orders   should 
specify  the  conditions  as  to  delivery,  carriage,  packing,  on 


Order  Form. 
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which  the  goods  are  ordered,  the  place  and  time  at  which 
they  will  be  received,  the  terms  of  payment,  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  sending  advice  notes,  invoices,  and  statements  of 
account. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  that  if  the  order  forms  have 
counterfoils,  or  are  press-copied,  and  signed  by  a  responsible 
person,  the  necessity  for  a  Requisition  Book  is  not  very  ap- 
parent. It  will  be  found,  however,  in  practice  that  while  the 
work  required  to  keep  such  a  book  is  but  slight,  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  reference,  and  for  noting  the  orders  when  executed, 
present  very  great  advantages.  It  is  a  question  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  labour,  and  it  is  often  more  economical  for  a 
clerk  to  regularly  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  certain  work 
than  for  an  employer  to  have  occasionally  to  give  a  few 
minutes. 

Different  systems  obtain  in  different  trades  of  dealing  with 
the  registration  of  invoices  for  goods  supplied.  Many  firms 
Be  -stration  stipulate  for  invoices  in  duplicate  or  triplicate 
of  invoices.  ^^  ^^  distributed  among,  and  dealt  with  by,  the 
departments  concerned.  The  system  which  most  commends 
itself  to  us,  as  being  the  more  systematic  and  orderly,  is  that 
of  making  one  invoice  perform  all  functions.  When  this 
plan  is  adopted  the  vendor  of  the  goods  should  be  requested 
to  send  the  invoice  direct  to  the  counting-house,  notwith- 
standing that  in  pursuance  of  directions  the  goods  are 
delivered  at  the  works  or  elsewhere,  accompanied  by  a 
delivery  note.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  invoice  it 
should  be  examined  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  general  conditions  of  the  order  have  been  complied  with. 
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and  whether  the  price  charged  is  as  stipulated.  If  found  to 
be  correct,  the  invoice  should  be  numbered  and  sent  to  the 
storekeeper,  foreman,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  goods 
have  been  delivered,  for  him  to  certify  as  to  the  correctness 
or  otherwise  of  their  quantity  and  quality ;  and  they  can 
also  be  signed  by  the  works  manager  as  to  quality  if  an 
additional  check  is  thought  necessary.  After  comparison  the 
counterfoil  or  copy  of  the  order  should  be  so  marked  or 
ticked  as  to  show  that  the  invoice  has  been  received.  It  may 
be  advisable,  if  the  number  of  invoices  is  large,  to  enter  them 
on  receipt  in  a  Register  Book  (Specimen  No.  25).  The  store- 
keeper  in  turn  enters   the    invoice  in   a    Stores 

stores   Ke-  *■ 

ceivedBook.   Received  Book,  and   marks   on   it    the  folio   on 
which  it  has  been  entered  in  that  Book. 


STORES  RECEIVED  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  24. 


1 

0  > 

Supplied 

Articles. 

Dimen- 
sions. 

No. 

Weight. 

6 

(4 

1 

Account 

to  be 
charged. 

Stores 
Ledger 
folio. 

i 

a 

Amount. 

INVOICE  REGISTER  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  25. 


08 

From 

whom 

received. 

it 

Folio  in 

Requisition 

Book. 

Amount  of 
Invoice. 

Date 

sent  to 

Storekeeper. 

Date 
returned  by 
Storekeeper. 

Date  handed 

to  Bought  Day 

Book  clerk. 
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The  entries  in  the  Stores 
Received  Book  are  in  their 
turn  posted  in  the 
Stores  Ledger  to 
the  Dr.  sides  of  the  accounts  to 
which  they  belong.  These  two 
books  bear  the  same  relation 
to  materials  that  the  Dr.  side 
of  the  Cash  Book  and  the  Cash 
Account  in  the  Commercial 
Ledger  bear  to  the  cash. 

The  accounts  in  the  Stores 
Ledger  vary  widely  in  different 
factories  or  works.  In  en- 
gineering, building,  and  many 
other  trades,  metals  and 
timbers  are  naturally,  under 
their  various  subdivisions,  the 
chief  amongst  a  number  of 
other  important  headings. 
The  many  uses  of  this  book 
will  be  more  fully  explained 
as  we  proceed  with  our  sub- 
ject, and  particularly  in  the 
chapter  on  Surveys.  It  will 
suffice  at  this  stage  to  mention 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  keeping  the  Stores 
Ledgers  to  see  that  the  store 
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of    certain   commodities    never   falls    below  the    minimum 
amount  named  by  the  principal. 

References  to  the  various  records  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  material,  and  the  certificates  as  to  the  quality  of 
Certification  ^^^  goods  purchased  and  of  the  correctness  of  the 
quantity  and  rate  can  be  best  shown  on  the  invoice 
itself  by  means  of  india-rubber  stamps  typed  as  shown  below. 
(Specimen  No.  27.) 

INVOICE  ENDORSEMENT.— Specimen  No.  27. 


Invoice  Register 

No. 

Stores  Requisition  Book 

Fol. 

Stores  Received  Book 

Fol. 

Invoice  Allocation  Book 

Fol. 

Upon  being  returned  to  the  counting-house  the  invoices 
Invoice  Auo-  ^^^  entered  in  an  Invoice  Allocation  or  Bought 
on  Book.  Day-book,  from  which  the  items  are  posted  in  the 
^gg^QgSite  to  the  Commercial  Ledger  to  the  debit  of  Stores, 
and  in  detail  to  the  credit  of  the  vendors  of  the  goods.  As  these 
are  counting-house  books  we  do  not  show  specimen  rulings. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  by  these  means  the  debit  to  the 

General  Stores  Account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger,  on  account 

of  material  purchased,  will  agree  with  the  aggregate  of  the 

special  accounts  posted  from  the  Stores  Received  Book  to 

the  Stores  Ledger. 

E  2 
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The  result  of  the  periodical  survey  of  the  stores  (or  stock- 
taking) would  under  this  system  agree  not  only  with  the 
Resiut  of  Stores  Ledger  in  regard  to  the  particular  classes  of 
stock-taking.  ^^iqj.[qI^^  l^^^J^^^  should  also  agree  collectively  with 
the  Stores  Account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger.  This  is  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  in  securing  accuracy  in 
factory  accounts,  and  in  removing  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty  in  a  balance-sheet. 

So  far  we  have  only  traced  the  records  it  is  advisable  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  receipt  of  mate- 
consump-      rials.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  routine  apper- 

tion  of 

materials.  taining  to  the  withdrawal  of  material  from  store 
for  the  manufacture  of  stock,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  initiative  in  the  expenditure  of  material  should,  in  the 
case  of  a  manufacturing  concern,  take  the  form  of  an  instruc- 
tion from  the  principal  or  manager  of  the  business  to  the 
manager  of  the  works  to  make  for  stock  the  required  commo- 
dities, and  authorise  for  that  purpose  the  withdrawal  from 
store,  by  the  methods  to  be  described,  of  such  material  as 
may  be  thought  necessary.  This  instruction  would  pro- 
bably take  a  form  such  as  that  shown  (Specimen  No.  28), 
and  might  be  with  two  counterfoils,  or,  by  means  of  car- 
bonised sheets,  with  two  duplicates. 

Before  any  order  to  manufacture  is  given  it  is  advis- 
Estimateto  ^^^^j  ^^  tending  to  produce  greater  economy 
mamrfac-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  production,  that  the  person  best  ac- 
quainted with  its  processes  and  details  should  esti- 
mate the  probable  cost  to  be  incurred  in  wages  and  materials, 
in  the  production  of  the  articles  in  question.     This  estimate 
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should  be  a  minimum  rather  than  a  maximum  one,  and  the 
storekeeper  having  been  furnished  with  particulars  of  it, 
should  not  without  special  authority  issue  more  material  for 
the  order  than  is  estimated.  There  is  always  a  tendency  for 
more  time  and  material  to  be  spent  in  manufacture  than  are 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  when  once  a 
surplus  quantity  of  material  has  been  withdrawn  from  store, 
instead  of  being  returned  undiminished,  it  is  in  great  part,  if 
not  entirely,  lost  in  wasteful  processes  or  in  other  ways  ;  or 
the  effectual  localisation  of  cost  may  be  hindered  by  foremen 
exchanging  material  with  each  other  without  the  exchange 
being  properly  recorded. 


INSTRUCTION  TO  FOREMAN  OF  WORKS.— Specimen  No.  28. 


Date 

Stock  Order  No. 

To 

Particulars  of  Order. 

Date 

Stock  Order  No. 

To 

Particulars  of  Order. 

Date 

Stock  Order  No. 

To  Mr. 

Please  make  for  Stock 
to  the  above  number  the 
undermentioned  articles, 
and    for     that    purpose 
employ  labour,  and  with- 
draw  material   from 
Store     as    per    accom- 

panying estimate,  No. — 

Foreman 


Date  of  completion 


The  foreman  having  received  instructions  to  proceed  with 
the  manufacture,  should  draw  upon  the  storekeeper  for  mate- 
rial to  the  estimated  extent  by  means  of  a  requisition,  which 
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for  technical  distinction  may  be  called  a  Stores  Warrant, 
and  which  must  either  have  a  counterfoil  as  shown  (Speci- 
men No.  29),  or  be  written  in  duplicate  by  means  of  carbon 
sheets ;  or  on  a  single  sheet  printed  in  copy- 
warrant,       -j^g.  .j^j^^  gQ   ^-^^^   ^Yie   form   itself,  as  well  as  the 

entries  written  on  it,  may  be  copied  by  means  of  a  press. 


STORES  WARRANT.— Specimen  No.  29. 


No. 

Requested  from  Stc 
i88- 

re,    '< 

No.— 

Entered  in  Stores  Issued  Book,  fol.— 
Requested  and  received  from  Storekeeper, 

188 

— 

; 

1 
Article 

1 

0  « 

^0 

Purpose. 

No. 

'   Article 

6-2 

Purpose 

No. 

Weight. 

i 

£      s.     d. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

The  storekeeper  should  enter  all  materials  issued  by  him, 
in  compliance  with  warrants,  in  the  Stores  Issued  Book 
(Specimen  No.  30),  which  in  due  course  is  posted 
in  the  Stores  Ledger  to  the  debit  of  the  respec- 
tive accounts. 

STORES  ISSUED  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  30. 


Stores 
Issued  Book. 


Date. 

Supplied 
to 

Articles. 

Working 

No.  or 
Purpose. 

S.2 

5" 

No. 

Weight. 

6 

Amount. 

|a 

i 

S 

cwt 

qrs. 

lbs. 
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Some  little  difficulty  may  be  experienced  both  by  the  store- 
keeper and  the  clerk  keeping  the  Prime  Cost  Books  referred 
Niunbering  to  in  the  next  chapter,  unless  some  arrangement 
ivarrants.  is  made  by  which  all  warrants  are  numbered 
consecutively.  When  they  all  emanate  from  one  centre 
they  may  be  consecutively  typed  in  the  books  when  printed, 
but  when  they  emanate  from  foremen  of  several  depart- 
ments or  leading  hands  in  various  shops,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  for  the  storekeeper  to  be  provided  with  a 
numbering  machine,*  with  which  to  type  all  warrants  as 
they  reach  him. 

All  labour  and  material  expended  in  manufacture  of 
goods  should  be  booked  to  the  Number  (which  for  convenience 
stock  Order  ^^^  ^®  Called  the  Stock  Number,  as  distinguished 
^^^'  from  the  Working  Number  referred  to  on  page  22, 

and  which  is  assigned  to  orders  for  expenditure  other  than 
that  incurred  in  manufacture  for  stock),  appearing  on  the 
order  given  by  the  principal. 

The  Stores  Warrant  when  entered  in  the  Stores  Issued 
Book,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  counting-house,  where 
Prime  Cost  ^^  would  find  its  way  into  the  Prime  Cost 
Book,  and  the  stores  account  in  the  Commercial 
Ledger.  The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  will  be 
explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  stores  books,  however, 

it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  materials  returned  to  vendors 

stores  R  -      ^^®  entered  in  a  Stores  Rejected  Book  (Specimen 

No.  31),  which,  in  its  purpose,  is  co-extensive  with 

the  Stores  Issued  Book. 

*  The  cost  is  about  fifty  shillings. 
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STORES  REJECTED  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  31. 
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The  entries  in  this  book  are  based  upon  the  credit  notes 
received  from  the  vendors  for  the  goods  returned.  The 
storekeeper  should  on  returning  any  goods  to  the  vendors 
enter  the  transaction  in  the  Stores  Rejected  Book,  leaving 
only  the  spaces  for  the  number  and  date  of  credit  note,  and 
the  rate  and  value  of  the  returns  blank,  until  he  has  received 
through  the  counting-house  the  credit  note  from  the  vendors. 
The  office  is  advised  of  the  rejection  of  goods  either  by  an  entry 
on  the  invoice  or  by  a  special  advice  from  the  storekeeper. 

This  note  may  require  registration  in  the  counting-house  in 
the  same  way  as  an  invoice,  and  the  book  records  will  be 
Registration   similar.     If  it  be  thouerht  inadvisable  to  open  a 

of  credit 

notes.  credit  note  register,  the  notes  may  be  registered 

in  red  ink  in  the  Invoice  Register  Book  and  the  words 
"  credit  note  "  might  be  added.  The  credit  note  may  bear 
references  corresponding  to  those  impressed  on  the  invoices 
by  means  of  an  india-rubber  stamp.  Specimen  ruling  No.  27 
will  equally  apply  in  this  case,  save  in  the  titles  of  the 
books  referred  to,  which  would  be  : — 

Credit  Note  Register  No. 

Stores  Rejected  Book  Fol 

Goods  Returned  Outward  Book  Fol. 


RETURN  OF  MATERIALS. 
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It  will  probably  be  found  that  in  many  cases  a  reference  to 
the  Stores  Requisition  Book  can  be  dispensed  with  on  the 
credit  note. 

STORES  DEBIT  NOTE.— Specimen  No.  32. 


No.                                       1  No— 

X  Dept. Entered  in  Shop  Returns  Book,  fol. 

Sent  into  Store ,  188  .  ♦ 

♦         Sent  to  and  received  by  Storekeeper ,  188  . 

Article. 
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0  {Article. 

\ 

id 

1 

6 

Weight. 

s 
<2 

Amount. 

1 

£     s.      d. 

1 

In  addition  to  the  process  of  receiving  and  rejecting  stores 
supplied  by  vendors,  and  of  issuing  material  for  manufacture, 
Return  to  ^^^  Storekeeper  will  receive  from  the  foremen  or 
s^Tius  overlookers  material  which  has  been  drawn  out 

ma  ena .  .^  excess  of  the  quantity  required,  or  the  scrap 
material  from  some  manufacturing  operation.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  material  drawn  out  of  store  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements to  remain  in  the  factory,  and  be  used  for  the  next 
similar  stock  order,  but  this  procedure  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  and  the  desirability  of  sending  the  material  back 
stores  Debit  ^o  the  store  with  a  Stores  Debit  Note  (Speci- 
^°^'  men  No.  32)  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.     Not 

only  does  the  direct  return  of  material  to  store  prevent  waste 
or  improper  appropriation,  but  it  conduces  to  the  localization 
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of  the  cost  of  manufacture.  If  the  surplus  material  is  not  so 
treated,  the  stock  order,  in  respect  of  which  it  has  been  with- 
drawn, will  appear  at  a  higher  cost  than  it  should,  while  the 
job  upon  which  such  material  is  used  without  warrant  will 
have  the  benefit  without  being  charged.  In  either  case  the 
records  of  cost  of  production  are  fallacious  and  will  probably- 
lead  to  loss. 

The  Stores  Debit  Note  having  been  posted  by  the  store- 
keeper in  a  Shop  Returns  Book  (Specimen  No.  33),  is  for- 
warded to  the  counting-house,  where  it  is  dealt 
with  as  recording  a  factor  in  the  prime  cost,  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  following  chapter. 


Shop  TLe- 
ttuns  Book. 


SHOP  RETURXS  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  33. 
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The  entries  in  the  Shop  Returns  Book  are  (as  shown  in 
the  Diagram  IL)  posted  to  the  Dr.  side  of  the  Stores  Ledger. 

There  is  one  other  possible  source  from  which  a  storekeeper 
may  receive  goods,  viz.,  from  the  warehouse  of  the  firm. 
These  cases  are  likely  to  be  exceptional,  and  can 
be  more  fully  and  conveniently  dealt  with  in  the 
subsequent  chapter  on  Stock.  At  present  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  the  departmental  adjustments  of  accounts. 


Showing  the  Relation  of  the  Book 
{The  numbers,  where  shoii 


The  Transfers  between   Warehouse  and  Store  and 
departmental  adjustments, 


DijRAM  II. 

«s.ND  Forms  used  in  connection  with  Stores. 
b  correspond  to  the  specimen  rulings,) 
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^Jlween  Store  and  Warehouse,  being  contingent  and  purely 
^  't  not  shown  on  this  Diagram, 
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as  between  the  warehouseman  in  charge  of  the  manu- 
factured commodities  or  stock,  and  the  storekeeper  in  charge 
of  the  raw  material  of  trade  or  stores,  are  made  by  means  of 
a  Transfer  Book.  The  nature  of  this  book  will  be  explained 
later,  and  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the  subject  at  this 
stage  only  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  so  far  as  the  store- 
keeper is  concerned,  the  items  in  the  Transfer  Book  are 
posted  in  the  Stores  Ledger  to  the  Dr.  side  of  the  respective 
accounts  in  the  same  way  as  other  receipts  of  material. 

In  conclusion  we  refer  to  the  Diagram  II.  as  giving  a 
complete  view  of  the  books  and  forms  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  and  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  also  to 
the  remarks  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  to  the  effect  that 
the  books  are  suggested  more  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  transactions  are  than  to  give  stereotyped  forms 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  case  without  modifica- 
tion. It  will  be  manifest  that,  provided  the  principles  are 
not  lost  sight  of,  there  is  every  scope  for  further  division,  or 
greater  concentration,  as  may  be  required. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIME  COST. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  dealt  with  the  routine 
appertaining  to  the  payment  of  wages  and  to  the  receipt  and 
Recapituia-  ^^^ue  of  material.  We  now  propose  to  indicate 
*'°'*'  the  manner  in  which  these  two  so  far  independent 

factors  may  together  with  other,  but  subsidiary,  items  of 
expenditure  be  united,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  record 
of  the  prime  cost  of  production. 

As  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  the  distribution 
of  commodities,  we  do  not  here  refer  to  the  question  of  stock, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  stores  and  cost  of  production  generally.  We  think  it  well 
at  the  outset,  however,  to  explain  that,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facture of  commodities  is  concerned,  we  regard  it  as  axiomatic 
that  all  articles,  whether  produced  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
received  from  outside  or  in  anticipation  of  future  demand, 
should  be  booked  as  if  they  were  intended  to  constitute  part 
of  the  standing  stock  in  trade. 

This  method  of  describing  as  stock  all  articles  manufac- 
Distinction     tured    neccssarily    involves    a    clear    distinction 

between  -^ 

Btoresr'*'*       being  drawn  between  material  used  in  manufac- 
ture,   and    the     manufactured    article   which    is    the    pro- 
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duct  of  the  expenditure  of  labour  and  material,  or  in  other 
words,  between  stores  and  stock.  The  utility  may  not  be  at 
once  apparent  of  passing  through  the  Stock  Books,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Stores  Books,  commodities  manufactured 
to  supply  a  definite  order,  and  which  are  not  likely  to  form 
part  either  of  the  normal,  or  of  the  exceptional,  stock  in  hand 
of  the  business,  but  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  treating  all  orders  to  manufacture  in  the  same 
way,  whether  they  be  of  a  special  or  of  a  standard  nature. 
Confusion  necessarily  arises  if  part  of  an  order  for  articles 
made  in  the  factory  is  treated  as  if  supplied  from  stock,  and 
another  part  as  if  supplied  from  stores.  We  recommend 
therefore  that  all  material  and  parts  required  for  purposes  of 
manufacture  should  be  withdrawn  from  store  and  charged  to 
their  proper  stock  orders.  If  the  article  has  in  reality  been 
manufactured  in  execution  of  a  customer's  order,  it  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  warehouse,  and  credited  to  the  stock  ac- 
counts, by  the  process  described.  The  importance  of  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  orders  to  manufacture  is  particularly 
exemplified  when  the  cost  of  any  article  which  has  not  previ- 
ously been  made,  or  made  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculations  in  view  of  large  transac- 
tions. A  simple  illustration  will  make  our  meaning  clear.  If  a 
customer  orders  a  suite  of  furniture  to  be  made,  we  maintain 
that  instead  of  the  expense  of  executing  that  order  being 
debited  to  one  account,  the  several  pieces  making  up  the 
suite  should  be  withdrawn  from  stock,  having  been  made  to 
separate  stock  orders.  In  this  way,  while  the  cost  of  each 
individual  piece  would  be  known,  the  cost  of  the  suite  would 
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be  ascertainable  by  aggregating  the  costs  of  all  the  pieces, 
whereas,  if  the  whole  of  the  labour  and  material  required  for 
the  production  of  the  complete  suite  had  been  indiscrimi- 
nately charged  to  one  account,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  any  one  piece,  should  it  be  required  to  be 
replaced  or  to  be  made  in  large  numbers.  It  is  well  to 
exclude  all  probable  sources  of  error,  and  this  is  largely 
promoted  by  clearly  recognising  the  distinction  we  have 
drawn  between  material  and  manufactured  goods. 

It  having  been  decided  to  manufacture  certain  commodi- 
ties, the  instruction  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter 
Initiatory       (Specimen  No.  28)  will  be  issued.      One  part  of 


stage  of 

xnanu- 

factnre. 


manu-  ^^®  form  will  convcy  to  the  manager  or  foreman 


instructions  to  manufacture;  the  other  is  for  the 
use  of  the  clerk  keeping  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger,  and  will 
be  taken  by  him  as  an  advice  of  what  orders  are  in  hand 
and  as  a  guide  to  the  folios  to  be  reserved  for  such  orders 
in  his  Ledger.  The  counterfoil,  to  which  the  forms  can  be 
attached  upon  the  completion  of  the  order,  will  be  retained 
by  the  principal. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  know  the  cost  of  each  in- 
dividual article  produced,  but  equally  so  to  ascertain  the 
Cost  of  eacii    cost  of  any  particular  part,  or  of  any  particular 

separate 

process.  process  of  manufacture.  Localization  of  cost 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  varying  rates 
of  realizable  profit  on  parts  may  be  known,  and  the  pressure 
to  minimise  cost  of  production  be  applied  in  the  right 
direction.  The  tendency  to  the  specialization  of  labour  has 
grown,  and  is  growing,  with   the  extension  of  the  factory 
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system,  and  the  economy  thereby  induced  can  only  be  ren- 
dered thoroughly  effective  by  a  complete  analysis  of  cost.  As 
a  well-known  writer  on  this  subject  has  said,  "  One  of  the 
first  advantages  which  suggests  itself  as  likely  to  arise  from 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  expense  of  the  several  processes  of 
any  manufacture  is  the  indication  which  it  would  furnish  of 
the  course  in  which  improvement  Should  be  directed.  If  any 
method  could  be  contrived  of  diminishing  by  one-fourth  the 
time  required  for  fixing  on  the  heads  of  pins,  the  expense 
of  making  them  would  be  reduced  about  thirteen  per  cent. ; 
whilst  a  reduction  of  one-half  the  time  employed  in  spinning 
the  coil  of  wire  out  of  which  the  heads  are  cut,  would  scarcely 
make  any  sensible  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  whole  article.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the  attention 
WQuld  be  much  more  advantageously  directed  to  shortening 
the  former  than  the  latter  process."  * 

The  fact  that  since  the  time  when  this  was  written  the 
process  of  manufacturing  pins  has  been  shortened  and 
cheapened  in  the  way  referred  to,  serves  to  bring  into  clear 
relief  the  truth  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  writer. 

A  description  of  the  advantages  arising  out  of  the  division 
of  labour  from  a  politico-economical  point  of  view  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  Suffice  it,  therefore, 
to  say  that  these  advantages  have  been  ably  expounded  by 
Mr.  Babbage,  and  more  recently  by  Professor  Alfred  Mar- 
shall and  Mary  Paley  Marshall.! 

*  "On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,"  by  Charles  Babbage. 
4th  edition.     London :   John  Murray. 

t  "The  Economics  of  Industry,"  by  Alfred  Marshall  and  Mary  Paley  Marshall. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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The  principles  applied  in  these  pages  to  recording  the  cost 
of  production  of  any  article  are  equally  applicable  to  record- 
ing the  cost  of  any  or  all  of  the  parts  of  that  article.  Either 
subsidiary  stock  orders  numbered  consecutively  may  be 
passed,  or  the  stock  orders  for  parts  may  be  denoted  by 
the  number  of  the  original  stock  order  and  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Upon  the  completion  of  all  the  component  parts, 
the  accounts  in  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger  of  the  various  stock 
orders  could  be  grouped,  so  as  to  constitute  in  the  aggregate 
the  cost  of  the  complete  article. 

For  the  purpose  of  booking,  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  labour,  the  expenditure  upon  small  parts,  a  nomen- 
Nomen-         clature   enabling   every  detail   to   be   accurately 

clature  of 

parts.  and   concisely    defined    by   a  symbol  is   exceed- 

ingly desirable.  It  would,  on  account  of  the  labour  in- 
volved, be  an  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  the  object 
in  view  if  the  size,  purpose,  and  relative  position  of  every 
separate  piece  had  to  be  expressed  in  ordinary  language.  It 
affords  us  much  satisfaction,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce, through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Oberlin  Smith,  *  in  which  is  suggested  a  symbolic  nomencla- 
ture of  the  kind  required,  if  the  system  of  taking  out  prime 
cost  is  to  be  applied  to  small  parts. 

As  all  labour  and  material  are  not  directly  spent  in  the 
Expenditure  manufacture  of  articles,  but  are  partly  devoted  to 

otlxer  than 

formanufac-  the   maintenance,    repair,    or   renewal  of  build- 

turing  pur- 
poses, ings  and  plant,  and  to  other  objects,  it  becomes 

necessary  to  record  the   expenditure  upon  these  subsidiary 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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purposes,  and  to  provide  for  its  distribution  over  "-the  various 
manufacturing  operations  or  orders. 

Whilst  the  cost  of  setting  tools  and  machinery  to  perform 
certain  operations  may  be  charged  directly  to  the  stock 
order  on  which  the  expenditure  is  incurred,  labour  or  mate- 
rial spent  in  the  erection  of  additional,  or  the  maintenance, 
repair,  and  renewal  of  existing  machinery,  cannot  directly  be 
apportioned  to  any  particular  stock  order,  as  the  cost  of  the 
use  of  machinery  in  every  case  is  mainly  dependent  on  the 
life  of  the  machine.  The  considerations  which  should  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  be  debited  to  any  stock  order  on  this 
account  will  be  most  conveniently  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
on  Fixed  Capital  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
charges  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  machinery.  Another 
direction  of  expenditure  lies  in  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
renewal,  extension,  or  erection  of  workshops,  warehouses, 
stores,  and  other  buildings.  All  such  expenditure  may  be 
recorded  under  general  or  various  sub-headings  in  the 
Prime  Cost  Ledger,  or  preferably  in  separate  Plant  and 
Buildings  Ledgers.  The  utility  of  these  separate  ledgers 
u  ti  a  ^^^^  ^^  more  apparent  after  a  perusal  of  the 
anoe^ex**"'  chapter  already  referred  to.  The  recurring  items 
penses.  .^  ^^^  maintenance  of  machinery  and  buildings 

may,  so  as  to  insure  the  maximum  amount  of  localization 
of  cost,  receive  a  distinctive  series  of  numbers,  and  thus  the 
cost  for  each  floor,  or  wing  of  a  building,  may  be  ascertained. 
For  expenditure  on  such  recurring  items,  the  manager  of  the 
works  may  receive  standing  instructions  ;  but  expenditure 
on  special  items  of  maintenance,  or  of  additions  to  fixed  capital 
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should  be  estimated  for,  and  authorised,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  execution  of  Stock  Orders  (page  52).  When  in  order  to 
proceed  with  a  certain  stock  order,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
special  tools  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  charge  all  time  and  material  spent  on  their  produc- 
tion to  a  tool  order  bearing  the  same  number  as  the  stock 
order  number  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  made.  The  cost 
of  these  will  be  recorded  in  the  same  way  as  the  cost  of 
other  tools,  but  the  number  to  which  they  are  made  serves 
to  identify  them,  and  as  they  have  been  made  specially,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  again  required,  their  cost  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  determination  of  the  selling  price  of  the  articles, 
the  manufacture  of  which  necessitated  their  production. 

Other  channels  of  expenditure,  such  as  the  wages  of  fore- 
men, gatemen,  timekeepers,  and  others  who  are  engaged  in 
Factory       Supervision,  or  in  the  distribution  of  stores,  in  keep- 

General 

Charges.  ing  time  records,  or  in  any  similar  work,  may  be 
recorded  either  under  a  special  heading  for  General  Charges 
m  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger,  or  in  a  Factory  General  Charges 
Book.  As  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  paragraph, 
these  expenses  may  at  any  period  be  summarised,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  their  incidence,  and  a  ratio  established 
between  them  and  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  expended 
on  the  various  orders  during  the  same  period. 

We  are  now  able  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  book 
Prime  Cost  ^^  which  the  prime  cost  of  any  manufactured 
Ledger.  article  is  aggregated  and  recorded,  with  a  view 

of  obtaining   the   cost   of    production.      This   book    is    the 
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Prime  Cost  Ledger,  in  which 
are  summarised  the  allocation 
of  wages  spent  on  manufac- 
ture, alluded  to  in  Chapter  II., 
and  the  various  warrants  for 
stores  used  in  manufacture, 
alluded  to  in  Chapter  III. 
In  addition  to  these  two  chan- 
nels of  expenditure  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  Prime  Cost 
Ledger  (Specimen  No.  34),  pro- 
vides a  column  for  sundry  dis- 
bursements which  are  allo- 
cated to  the  respective  work- 
ing or  stock  orders,  from  the 
Petty  Cash  Book  or  its  equi- 
valent, or  from  any  similar 
source.  The  items  of  sundry 
disbursements  thus  charged 
are  of  course  debited  to  manu- 
facturing account  in  the  Com- 
mercial Ledger,  a  process 
which  is  facilitated  by  means 
of  inserting  in  the  Petty  Cash 
Book  a  column  showing  the 
accounts  to  which  the  items  in 
question  are  chargeable. 

These  records  having  been 
made,  the  clerk  keepmg  the 
F  2 
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Prime  Cost  Ledger  will  periodically  draw  out  the  total  of 
his  debits  for  the  given  period,  under  the  various  heads  for  the 
several  items  of  wages,  materials,  and  miscellaneous  dis- 
bursements. He  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  wages  the  total 
agrees  with  the  amount  of  the  wages  account  in  the  Com- 
mercial Ledger,  which  also  coincides  with  the  totals  of  the 
Wages  Book  for  the  corresponding  period.  He  will  also 
see  that  in  the  case  of  materials  his  totals  agree  with  the 
credits  to  the  stores  account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger  for 
stores  issued,  cognizance  being  taken  of  the  credits  in  the 
Prime  Cost  Book ;  the  corresponding  debits  to  stores  repre- 
sent the  material  drawn  out  to  a  given  number  but  not 
consumed  on  that  job,  and  therefore  returned  to  store,  as 
explained  later.  As  regards  petty  cash,  the  totals  should 
agree  with  the  debit  through  the  commercial  books  to 
sundry  disbursements  on  manufacturing  account. 


STOCK  DEBIT  NOTE.— Specimen  No.  35. 


No. 


Sent  into  warehouse 
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No. 

Sent  to  and  received  by  warehouseman_ 
<'  Stock  Received  Book  folio 


Article. 


^O 


No.  or  Weight. 


Article. 


^O 


Weight. 


Amount. 


£    s. 


Sent  into  warehouse  by 


Received  into  warehouse  by_ 


Before  explaining  the  credit  side  of  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger 
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it  will  be  well  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  form  called  a  Stock 
stock  Debit  ^^^^^  Note  (Specimen  No.  35),  which  is  made 
^°^'  out  concomitantly  with  the  sending  of  commodi- 

ties into  stock. 

This  form,  which  may  have  a  counterfoil,  or  be  copied  by 
means  of  carbon  sheets,  or  in  a  press,  emanates  from  the 
leading  hand  in  the  shop.  The  monetary  column  is  filled  in 
by  the  prime  cost  clerk  from  such  data  as  he  has  in  his 
Ledger,  and  the  contents  of  the  note  are  entered  by  him  on 
the  credit  side  of  that  book.  The  warehouseman  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  the  manufactured  goods  will,  in  his  turn, 
make  the  necessary  entry  in  the  Stock  Received  Book 
stock  Re-  (Specimen  No.  36),  which  bears  the  same  relation 
to  stock  that  the  Stores  Received  Book,  explained 
in  Chapter  III.,  bears  to  stores. 

STOCK  RECEIVED  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  36. 


1 

No.  of 

Stock 
Debit 
Note. 

No.  of 
Order. 

Article. 

Dimen- 
sions. 

1 

Weight. 

stock 
Ledger 
folio. 

^ 

^ 
0 

1 

i 

£     s.     d. 

Stock 
Ziedger, 


The   entries   in  the  Stock  Received   Book  are 

posted  to  the  Stock  Ledger  (Specimen  No.  37J. 

Besides  the  Stock  Debit  Note  there  are  posted  to  the  credit 

side  of  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger  the  credit  notes  (referred  to  in 

Chapter  III.)  for  surplus  or  scrap  raw  material  returned  to 

the  store. 
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By  abstracting  the  credit 
side  of  the  Prime  Cost  Led- 
ger periodically,  it 
will  be  seen  that 
it  agrees  with  the  amounts 
passed  through  the  commer- 
cial books  to  the  debit  of 
stock  account  (and  credit  of 
stock  orders  account)  for  stock 
sent  into  warehouse,  and  with 
the  debit  to  the  stores  account 
(also  credited  to  stock  orders 
account)  for  surplus  or  scrap 
material  returned  from  the 
workshops.  The  amounts 
standing  to  the  debit  of  un- 
completed stock  orders  in  the 
Prime  Cost  Ledgers  will  repre- 
sent the  cost  price  value,  pro 
tantOy  of  the  goods  in  course  of 
manufacture,  and  will  agree 
with  the  balance  on  manufac- 
turing account  in  the  Commer- 
cial Ledger. 

It  is  evident  that  (in  the 
event  of  any  of  the  articles 
Balances  on   made    to    a  Stock 

stock 

orders.  Order  being  appro- 

priated  before    completion   of 
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all)  unless  the  pricing  of  the  Stock  Debit  Notes  for  articles  sent 
into  the  warehouse  is  deferred  until  the  whole  of  the  order  is 
completed,  which  would  involve  needless  inconvenience,  some 
element  of  error  may  enter  into  the  calculations  made  by  the 
prime  cost  clerk  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  commodities  are 
being  manufactured.  This  contingency  will  only  arise  where  it 
is  found  inexpedient  to  proceed  concurrently  with  the  manu- 
facture of  all  the  articles  comprised  under  the  Stock  Order 
No.  to  which  labour  and  material  are  being  booked.  That  is 
to  say,  while  all  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
given  number  of  articles  may  have  been  withdrawn  from 
store,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  complete  and  consign  to 
the  warehouse  a  smaller  number  of  the  articles  first,  instead 
of  proceeding,  pari  passu y  with  the  manufacture  of  all.  But 
this  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  any 
debit  or  credit  balances  which,  upon  completion  of  an  order, 
may  be  found  to  exist,  can  be  adjusted  by  the  commodities 
last  produced  to  that  order  being  taken  into  stock,  at  prices 
slightly  reduced  or  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  difference ; 
or  the  balance  may,  if  preferred — and  must  necessarily  if  all 
the  articles  comprised  in  the  Stock  Order  are  disposed  of — 
be  at  once  carried  to  the  debit  or  credit  of  trading  account. 

Having  shown  that  all  the  direct  channels  of  expenditure 
can  be  summarised  in  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger,  it  remains  for 
us  to  show  how  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  factory 
general'^  superintendence,  and  other  shop  expenses  not 
charges.  capable  of  direct  apportionment,  may,  by  means  of 
a  Prime  Cost  Journal,  be  fairly  distributed  over  the  various 
manufacturing  operations. 
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In  some  establishments  the  direct  expenditure  in  wages 
and   materials   only   is   considered    to   constitute   the   cost; 
and  no  attempt   is  made  to  allocate   to   the  various  work- 
ing or  stock  orders  any  portion  of  the  indirect   expenses. 
Under  this  system   the   difference  between  the  sum  of  the 
wages   and    materials   expended  on   the   articles   and   their 
selling  price  constitutes  the  gross  profit,  which  is  carried  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  the  indirect 
factory  expenses  already  referred  to,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment expenses  and  depreciation,  being  particularised  on 
the  debit  side  of  that  account.     This   method  has  certainly 
simplicity  in  its  favour,  but  a  more  efficient  check  upon  the 
indirect  expenses  would  be  obtained  by  establishing  a  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  direct  expenses.     This  may  be 
done  by  distributing  all  the  indirect  expenses,  such  as  wages 
of  foremen,  rent  of  factory,  fuel,  lighting,  heating,  and  clean- 
ing, &c.  (but  not  the  salaries  of  clerks,  office  rent,  stationery 
and  other  establishment  charges  to  be  referred  to  later),  over 
the"  various  jobs,  as  a  percentage,  either  upon   the  wages 
expended  upon   the  jobs  respectively,  or  upon   the  cost  of 
both  wages  and  materials.     If,  for  example,  the  aggregate 
wages  expended  in  manufacture  during  the  year  amount  to 
^10,000,  and  the  materials  consumed  to  ;£  6,000,  while  the 
indirect  factory  expenses  amount  to  ^800,  then  if  the  latter 
are  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid,  the 
cost  of  each  job  would  be  increased  by  8  per  cent,  of  the 
labour  expended  upon  it ;   or  if  the   indirect  expenses  are 
to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to   the  first  cost   in  wages 
and  materials,  each  job  would  be  increased  5  per  cent,  of  the 
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amount  of  its  prime  cost.  In  the  majority  of  undertakings  it 
will  prove  a  sounder  method  to  charge  the  indirect  expenses 
as  a  percentage  upon  the  direct  wages  only,  and  not  upon  the 
material,  for  the  prices  of  some  raw  materials  fluctuate  so 
very  widely  that  the  other  method  described  would  render 
the  cost  comparisons  of  one  year  with  another  very- 
misleading. 

In  referring  to  the  allocation  of  factory  expenses  in 
proportion  of  the  labour  expended  upon  the  articles  manu- 
skiued  and  factured,  we  have  taken  the  amount  of  wages  paid 

unskilled 

labour.  as  One  of  the  factors  in  the  equation,  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  wages  paid  respectively  for  skilled  and 
for  unskilled  labour  may  vary  so  largely  as  to  make  such  an 
equation  fallacious  in  particular  cases,  though  quite  correct  in 
the  aggregate ;  and  that  a  relation  based  upon  the  time  during 
which  the  labour  is  employed,  instead  of  upon  the  amount 
of  the  wages  paid,  would  be  more  accurate.  For  instance, 
unskilled  labour  of  a  given  amount  is  employed  during  a 
much  longer  period  than  skilled  labour  of  the  same  cost,  and 
it  does  not  appear  quite  reasonable  that  it  should  bear  only 
the  same  proportionate  charge  for  superintendence,  lighting, 
fuel,  and  such  other  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  time  the  workmen  are  employed. 
When  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  depreciation  of  plant, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  some  detail  a  method 
of  distributing  the  incidence  of  a  charge  over  a  variety  of 
objects  upon  the  time  basis,  and  that  method  can,  if  it  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  primarily  devised, 
also  be  made  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration. 
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The  item  of  Depreciation  referred  to  may,  however,  for 

the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  cost,  simply  be  included  in 

the  category   of    the   indirect    expenses   of   the 

Depreciation. 

factory,  and  be  distributed  over  the  various  enter- 
prises in  the  same  way  as  those  expenses  may  be  allocated ; 
or  it  may  be  dealt  with  separately  and  more  correctly  in  the 
manner  already  alluded  to  and  hereafter  to  be  fully  described. 
EstabUsii-    The  establishment  expenses  and  interest  on  capital 

meht 

expenses,  should  not,  however,  in  any  case  form  part  of  the 
cost  of  production.  There  is  no  advantage  in  distributing 
these  items  over  the  various  transactions  or  articles  produced. 
They  do  not  vary  proportionately  with  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. A  large  increase  in  the  value  of  orders  received  would 
not  necessitate  a  like  augmentation  of  the  office  staff,  nor 
would  a  sudden  and  serious  falling  off  in  trade  enable  a  firm 
to  effect  an  immediate  or  proportionate  reduction  of  general 
expenditure.  The  establishment  charges  are,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, more  or  less  constant,  while  the  manufacturing  costs 
fluctuate  with  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  price  of  material. 
To  distribute  the  charges  over  the  articles  manufactured 
would,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  disproportionately  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  production  with  every  increase,  and  the 
reverse  with  every  diminution,  of  business.  Such  a  result  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as  tending  neither  to  economy  of 
management  nor  to  accuracy  in  estimating  for  contracts. 
The  principals  of  a  business  can  always  judge  what  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  upon  cost  is  necessary  to  cover  fixed 
establishment  charges  and  interest  on  capital. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  methods   of  dealing  with  the 
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matters  under  review,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to 
complicate  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger  (Specimen  No.  34),  by  the 
Specimen       addition  of  one   or  more   columns  to   meet  the 

Frime  Cost 

Ledger.  requirements  of  any  particular  mode  of  allocating 

the  indirect  expenses,  especially  as  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  adapting  the  book  to  suit  any  system  of 
taking  out  the  cost  that  may  be  decided  upon,  provided  the 
methods  described  in  the  previous  chapters  of  booking  the 
cost  of  labour  and  material  be  adhered  to.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  will  suffice  simply  to  enter  the  percentages  of 
indirect  factory  expenses  and  depreciation  at  the  end  of  each 
account  in  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger.  The  latter,  when  em- 
bracing any  items  of  indirect  expenses,  should  strictly  be 
termed  the  Cost  Ledger ;  but  to  avoid  complexity,  we  have 
adhered  to  the  term  Prime  Cost  Ledger,  even  when  the  book 
so  referred  to  registers  cost  of  production  and  not  merely 
prime  cost. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Stock. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  final  stage  of  the  book- 
keeping  appertaining    to    the  production    and  disposal   of 
commodities.        In    the    preceding   chapters  we 

Resume. 

have  endeavoured  to  show  as  comprehensively 
as  the  limits  of  this  treatise  admit,  the  manner  in  which 
the  multifarious  transactions  relating  to  the  purchase  and 
expenditure  of  labour  and  material  are  recorded  in  the 
factory  books,  and  how  those  books  assimilate  to  the  com- 
mercial accounts  of  a  manufacturing  business. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  dealt  with  the  employment 
of  labour  and  the  payment  of  wages ;  in  the  third,  with  the 
purchase  and  consumption  of  materials  or  stores,  and  in  the 
fourth,  with  the  resultant  prime  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article  called  stock. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  trace  the  records  which 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  realization  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  manufactured  commodities.     This 

Manufac- 
tured com-      branch  of  our  subject  embraces,  so  far  as  book- 
uxodities.  -'  ' 

o/teinsac^-**  keeping    is  concerned,   four    distinct  classes   of 

tions. 

transactions : — 
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I  St.  The  transfer  of  the  finished  article  from  the  factory 

as  stock  into  the  warehouse. 
2nd.  The  return  of  articles  from  the  warehouse  to  the 
factory  for    the   various    reasons   which  will  be 
mentioned. 
3rd.  The  sale  or  distribution  of  stock  or  manufactured 

articles. 

4th.  The  return  to  the  warehouse  of  stock  issued,  or 

of  stock  which  was  originally  sold,  but  has  been 

rejected  or  returned  by  the  purchaser. 

All  these  transactions  have  to  be  traced  into  both  the  stock 

books  and  the  commercial  books,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sale 

of  stock,  and  in  that  of  the  return  or  rejection  of  the  stock 

issued   or  sold  (the  third  and   fourth  classes   respectively), 

the    book-keeping   is   complicated   by   the    fact    that  each 

transaction  has  to  be  brought  into  the  Commercial  Ledger  at 

two  different  prices.     That  is  to  say,  when  an  article  is  sold 

it  is  taken  out  of  stock  at  the  price  at  which  it  stands  in  the 

Stock  Ledger,  and,  in  the  case  of  an   absolute  sale,  it  is 

Two  prices     invoicod  to  the  customer  at  a  higher  price.     As  a 

for  same 

article.  consequence,   a  sale    will   appear   in    the   Com- 

mercial Ledger  to  the  debit  of  a  customer,  and  to  the  credit 
of  trading  account,  at  the  invoice  price ;  whilst  by  a  corre- 
sponding but  independent  process  of  book-keeping,  the  same 
transaction-  will  appear  at  a  lower  or  the  cost  price  to 
the  credit  of  stock  account,  and  to  the  debit  of  trading 
account.  The  converse  will  be  the  case  when  stock  is  taken 
back  from  a  customer  and  sent  into  the  warehouse,  the  price 
at  which  it  is  credited  to  a  customer's  account  not  generally 
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being  the  same  as  that  at  which  it  is  debited  to  stock.     In 
this   way  the   stock   account   in   the   Ledger   al- 

Stoek  Books. 

ways  shows  the  aggregate  cost  value  of  the 
stock-in-trade ;  the  personal  accounts,  the  amount  received, 
or  to  be  received,  by  the  firm  in  respect  of  the  goods  sold ; 
while  the  trading  account  (which  is  debited  with  the  items 
representing  returns  credited  to  stock  account,  and  credited 
with  the  sales  debited  to  personal  accounts)  will  bring  out  the 
difference  between  the  cost  price  and  the  selling  price,  which 
will  be  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account,  as  the  gross  profit 
or  loss.  This  process  is  effected  by  entering  the  sales  in  two 
separate  books  corresponding  to  each  other,  the  one  dealing 
with  the  invoice  prices,  the  other  with  the  cost  prices,  and 
likewise  by  entering  the  stock  returned  to  warehouse  in  two 
books  which  perform  similar  functions  for  the  cancelled  sales. 
The  two  books  in  the  first  of  these  cases  would  be  respec- 
tively the  customary  Day  Book,  containing  records  of  the 
invoices  rendered,  and  the  Sales  Analysis  Book,  containing 
records  of  the  stock  requisition  forms  (Specimen  No.  43)  for 
stock  issued.  In  the  case  of  the  return  of  stock  the  two  books 
would  be  respectively  the  Sales  Cancelled  Book,  containing 
records  of  the  credit  notes  sent  to  customers,  and  the  Stock 
Returned  by  Customers  Analysis  Book,  containing  records 
of  the  Stock  Returned  Debit  Notes  (Specimen  No.  44).  The 
advantage  of  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  as  to  distinguishing  books  by  their  bindings 
will  be  manifest  in  the  case  of  these  four  books.  The  Stock 
Issued  Book  and  the  Stock  Returned  Book  are  kept  by  the 
warehouseman,  whilst  the  corresponding  books,  viz.,  the  Sales 
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Analysis  Book,  and  the  Sales  Cancelled  Analysis  Book,  are 
kept  in  the  counting-house. 

In  giving  titles  to  some  of  these  books  we  do  so  primarily 

with  the  desire  to  indicate  their  functions,  and,  as  already 

Titles  of        stated,   the    forms   suggested   must  be  taken  to 

mark  the  transactions  which   it  is  necessary  to 

register  rather  than  the  outlines  of  the  records. 

The  four  coUnting-house  books  are  posted  to  the  Ledger ; 
the  Day  Book  individually  to  the  debit  of  personal  accounts, 
Fosting  and  collectively,  by  means  of  the  Journal,  to  the 

of  stock 

accounts  in     Credit   of  trading  account ;    the  Sales  or  Stock 

Commercial 

ledger.  Issued    Analysis    Book  to   the    credit   of    stock 

account  and  to  the  debit  of  trading  account ;  the  Sales 
Cancelled  Book,  the  converse  of  the  Day  Book,  individually 
to  the  credit  of  personal  accounts,  and  collectively  to  the 
debit  of  trading  account ;  and  the  Sales  Cancelled  or  Stock 
Returned  Analysis  Book,  being  the  converse  of  the  Sales 
Analysis  Book,  to  the  debit  of  stock  account  and  to  the  credit 
of  trading  account.     (See  Diagram  IV.) 

We  can  now  proceed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
book-keeping  relating  to  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  first  class  of  transactions  is,  as  before  stated,  the 
First  class  of  transfer  of  the  finished  article  from  the  factory 
Factonr^to*^'  t^  t^®  warehouse.  The  form  by  means  of  which 
ware  ouse.  ^j^.^  transfer  is  effected  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  the  Stock  Debit  Note  (Specimen  No.  35). 

This  debit  note  is  entered  by  the  warehouseman  in  the 
stock  Re-  Stock  Received  Book  (Specimen  No.  36),  and 
ceivedBook.   p^g^g^  ^o  the  debit  of  the  Stock  Ledger. 
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Upon  reaching  the  counting-house  the  Stock  Debit  Note 
is  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger,  as  ex- 
stock  Debit  P^^-i^^d  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  total 
^°^'  debits   to  stock,  in   respect   of  articles   finished, 

are  journalised  month  by  month  to  the  debit  of  stock 
account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger. 

With  regard  to  the  return  of  articles  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  factory,  which  constitutes  the  second  class  of  entries, 
Second  Class  it   may  be  remarked  that   although  the  articles 

of  transac- 
tions: Ware-  made  for  stock  may  all  have  been  manufactured 

house  to 

factory.  under  the  personal  supervision  of  those  who  will 

more  or  less  be  connected  with  their  sale,  and  questions 
R  ■  ct  d  as  to  the  rejection  of  goods  are  not  likely  to  be 
stock.  nearly  as    numerous  as  if  the  articles  had  been 

made  by  an  outside  contractor,  still  the  question  of  the 
return  to  the  factory  of  finished  articles,  either  on  account 
of  bad  workmanship  or  alteration  of  design,  may  arise 
and  must  be  provided  for  in  the  book-keeping.  In  all  such 
cases  it  will  be  desirable  to  send  into  the  store,  at  the  time 
the  finished  article  is  rejected  as  stock,  a  Transfer  Note 
(warehouse  debit  to  store). 

In  Specimen  No.  38  this  Transfer  Note  is  shown  with  a 
counterfoil ;  but  a  press-copy,  or  a  duplicate,  by  means  of 
carbonised  paper,  can  of  course  be  used  in  its  place. 

The  articles  rejected  as  stock  having  been  sent  into  store, 
it  will  remain  to  be  determined  what  alterations,  if  any, 
are  to  be  made.  Should  further  labour  or  material  be 
required  to  be  expended,  a  new  stock  order  will  be 
issued,   and  the  recording  of  the   expenditure  will  follow 


Retail  trans- 
actions. 
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the    routine    laid    down    for  the   manufacture    of   commo- 
dities. 

The  adjustments  as  between  warehouse  and  store  are 
best  recorded  by  the  warehouseman  and  storekeeper 
Transfer        entering  the  transfer  notes  in  a  Transfer  Book. 

Books  and 

Notes.  The  warehouseman  will,  of  course,  enter  on  the 

credit  side  of  his  Transfer  Book  the  credits  to  his  stock  for 
the  finished  articles  forwarded  by  him  to  the  store.  On  the 
debit  side  of  his  Transfer  Book  he  will  enter  the  debit 
notes  received  by  him  from  the  storekeeper  for  articles 
transferred  from  store  to  warehouse.  The  latter 
class  of  entries  arises  out  of  transactions  of  a 
retail  character,  which  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern may  be  taken  to  be  exceptional,  but  as  the  existence 
of  such  a  combination  is  possible,  the  concluding  part  of 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  Transfer  Books,  the  entries  made  by 
the  storekeeper  will,  naturally,  be  the  reverse  of  those  made 
by  the  warehouseman,  and  the  store  will  be  credited  with  all 
articles  forwarded  to,  and  debited  with  all  articles  'received 
from,  the  warehouse.  The  two  Transfer  Books  will  there- 
fore always  balance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  post  the  items 
in  the  Transfer  Books  to  the  Stores  and  Stock  Ledgers 
respectively,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  correct  balances,  not 
only  as  between  these  Factory  Ledgers  in  the  aggregate, 
but  also  as  between  the  individual  Stores  and  Stock  Ledger 
accounts. 

The  specimen  ruling  of  the  Store  Transfer  Book  (No.  39) 
will,  with  necessary  alteration  of  headings,  apply  equally  to 
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the  Warehouse  Transfer  Book  of  which  it  is  the  counter- 
part. 

^  Whilst  we  think  it  necessary  to  state  in  full  detail  the 
principles  to  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  these  transfers, 
it  must  in  any  individual  case  be  left  to  the  accountant  to 
determine  whether  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  busi- 
ness admit  of  the  functions  of  the  two  Transfer  Books  being 
adequately  performed  by  one  book. 

The  transfer  notes  between  store  and  warehouse,  and  vice 
versa,  can,  if  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  transactions 
warrant  it,  when  forwarded  to  the  counting-house,  be  entered 
in  a  Transfer  Analysis  Book,  and  the  Journal  entry  for  the 
commercial  books  be  based  on  the  amounts  so  arrived  at ; 
or,  if  the  transactions  are  few  they  can  be  recorded  from  the 
Transfer  Notes  into  the  Journal  direct. 

The  book-keeping  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  commodities 
may  be  said  to  be  initiated  by  the  receipt  of  an  order,  and 
Sale  of  com-  ^^  regards  the  factory,  will  hold  good  whether 
modities.  received  direct  from  a  customer  or  through  an 
agent.  The  questions  of  discount  or  commission  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  latter  case  are  transactions  which  it 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  in  the  commercial  books  only.  The 
principal  of  the  firm,  if  he  accepts  the  order,  will  probably 
initial  it  by  way  of  authorising  its  execution.  Should  the 
stock  of  the  commodities  ordered  be  exhausted,  or  should  the 
articles  require  to  be  specially  manufactured,  an  order  to 
manufacture  the  given  or  a  larger  number  of  similar  articles 
for  stock,  should,  as  already  explained,  be  passed  concur- 
rently with  the  acceptance  of  the  order. 

G  2 
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The  customer's  order  having  been  accepted  may  be  regis- 
ordersRe-  tered  in  an  Orders  Received  Book  (Specimen 
ceivedBook.  -j^^^  ^^^     rj.^^  Order  may  then  be  passed  on  for 

execution  to  the  warehouseman,  who  should  have  received  a 
standing  instruction  to  return  all  orders  to  the  counting-house 
when  completed.  If  it  be  thought  unadvisable  to  pass 
the  original  order  (which  may  contain  references  to  the 
terms  of  payment,  commission,  or  discount,  &c.)  to  the  ware- 
houseman, he  may  be  provided  with  a  copy  or  with  extracts 
Advice  to      from  the  Orders  Received  Book,  or  a  special  form 

waxeliouse- 

man.  of  advice  may  be  sent  to  him. 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  40. 
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and  any  special  instructions. 

The  advice  might  take  the  form  shown  in  Specimen  No.  41. 


Specimen  No.  41. 
Stock  Requisition  and  Advice  to  Warehouseman- 


-No.- 


Please  forward  the  undermentioned 

Articles  to at 

per Marking  Cases   


Customer's  Order  No.  or  Reference- 
Stock  Requisition  Book,  fol. 

Sales  Analysis  Book,  fol. 


Article,  with  Full  Description. 

No. 

Weight. 

Rate. 

1 

1 

i 

& 

Ready  for  dispatch 188 

Warehouseman. 

Approved 

stock  Issued 
Book. 
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The  form  could  also  be  made  to  serve  the  warehouseman 
as  a  Stock  Requisition,  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  entered 
in  the  Stock  Issued  Book.  In  cases  in  which  the 
goods  are  ready  for  shipment,  and  further  in- 
structions have  to  be  given  concerning  them,  the  form  would 
be  sent  to  the  counting-house,  and  if  the  dispatch  of  the 
goods  be  approved,  the  requisition  could  be  returned  to 
the  warehouseman  with  the  information  inserted  thereon. 
It  is  necessary  to  follow  this  routine  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  customer  to  give  complete 
instructions  as  to  forwarding,  &c.,  when  placing  the  order. 


STOCK  ISSUED  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  42. 


Date. 

Sale 

Order 

No. 

Article. 

No. 

Weight. 

Rate. 

^fT 

U 

0 

i 

Should  the  original  order  be  sent  to  the  warehouseman  the 
stock  may  be  drawn  from  the  warehouse,  according  to  the 
stock  Re.  conditions  of  the  business,  either  by  posting  the 
quisitions.  Qj-^gj.  (jii-ect  to  a  Stock  Issued  Book  (Specimen 
No.  42),  or  by  means  of  a  Requisition  Form  (Specimen 
No.  43). 

The  requisition  would  likewise  require  posting  in  the 
Stock  Issued  Book.  But  in  this  case  that  book  would 
require,  for  purposes  of  reference,  an  additional  column  for 
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the  No.  of  the  Stock  Requisition.  The  Stock  Issued  Book 
will  of  course  in  turn  be  posted  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
Stock  Ledger. 

Where  there  is  great  variety  in  the  articles  sold,  or 
multiplicity  of  transactions,  it  may  be  desirable  that  the 
Daily  return    counting-house  should  be  kept  regularly  informed 

of  stock 

issued.  of  the  Stock  issued  each  day.     This  can  be  done 

either  by  alternate  Stock  Issued  Books  being  kept,  so  that 
the  previous  day's  record  of  stock  issued  may  be  always 
at  the  counting-house  and  the  current  day's  record  in  the 
warehouse ;  or  the  warehouseman  may  send  in  every  morn- 
ing a  return  of  all  stock  that  has  been  issued  during  the 
previous  day,  giving  in  each  case  the  Order  No.,  so  that 
the  clerk  invoicing  may  immediately  turn  to  the  Orders 
Received  Book  and  see  the  stipulations  and  conditions  on 
which  the  order  was  accepted. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  amount  of  the  stock  requisitions 

should,  in  the  counting-house,  be  entered  and  analysed  in  a 

Stock  Issued  or  Sales  Analysis  Book.     This  book 

stock  Issued 

Anar^sis  ^^^  whlch  wc  do  not  give  a  specimen  ruling,  as  it 
^°°^"  pertains  to  the  office)  should  be  so  ruled  that  the 

various  items  entered  from  the  Stock  Requisitions  might  be 
analysed  under  the  various  branches  of  the  business.  The 
aggregate  of  the  totals  of  such  branches  would  neces- 
sarily agree  for  any  given  period  with  the  totals  of  the 
stock  requisitions  for  the  same  period,  and  necessarily 
also  with  the  totals  of  the  warehouseman's  Stock  Issued 
Book. 

The  fourth  class  of  transactions  referred  to  at  the  outset  of 
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this  chapter  involve  the  procedure   to  be  adopted   in  the 

Pourth  class  ^^^tory  with  regard  to   stock  which  is  rejected 

actions^        ^^  returned,  after  having  been  sent  out  for  in- 
stock  back  , .  1  ,  .  .  1  M  • 
to  ware-         spection   or  approval,  on   loan,  hire,  or  exhibi- 

bouse. 

tion. 
The  warehouseman  on  receipt  of  such  goods  will  make 
stock  Re-      out    a    Stock  Returned    Debit   Note  (Specimen 

turned  Debit 

Note.  No.  44). 

Stock  Re-         These  Stock  Debit  Notes  will  be  duly  entered  in 
cSomers    ^  Stock  Returned  by  Customers  Book  (Specimen 
No.  45),  which  will  be  posted  to  the  debit  side  of 
the  Stock  Ledger. 


STOCK  RETURNED  BY  CUSTOMERS  BOOK.— Specimen  No.  45. 


Stock 
Debit  Note. 

;  Article. 

Sale 
Order  No. 

1 

Weight. 

1 

stock 

Ledger. 

Fol 

o- 

Amount. 

j 

The  Stock  Returned   Debit   Notes   are  in  the  counting- 
stock  Re.       house   entered    and    analysed    in    a    Stock   Re- 
turned Ana- 
lysis Book,      turned  by  Customers  Analysis  Book,  which  is  the 

converse  of  the  Sales  Analysis  Book  already  referred  to.     As 
concentra-   an  instance  of  the  concentration  of  books,  which 

tion  of 

Books.         while  adhering  to  the  principle  laid  down,  may 
in  some  cases  be  practicable,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  in 
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an  establishment  where  there  is  little  variety  in  the  articles 
sold,  or  where  the  sales  are  not  numerous,  the  stock  requisi- 
tion might  form  the  basis  on  which  goods  are  invoiced  from 
the  counting-house.  In  such  cases  the  Sales,  or  Day  Book 
(debit  to  customers),  should  be  provided  with  a  column  in 
which  could  be  entered  against  the  respective  invoices  the 
stock  price  of  the  article  as  shown  on  the  requisitions.  It 
would  thus  be  possible  to  obtain  by  the  mere  process  of 
addition  the  total  amount  of  the  invoices  rendered,  and  the 
value  at  stock  prices  of  the  articles  so  invoiced,  thus  obviating 
the  need  for  a  Stock  Issued  (or  Sales)  Analysis  Book. 

Equally  the  Stock  Returned  Debit  Note  for  goods  re- 
turned by  customers  might  be  treated  as  the  basis  for  the 
credit  note  to  the  customer,  and  the  Sales  Cancelled  Book 
(credit  to  customers)  might  be  so  ruled  as  to  show  the 
invoicing,  as  well  as  the  cost  rates  of  the  stock  invoiced  and 
returned,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  a  Stock  Returned 
Analysis  Book.  This  concentration  of  books  does  not  pre- 
vent an  analysis  being  made  of  the  invoices  or  credit  notes, 
nor  of  the  corresponding  stock  requisition  or  stock  debit 
notes,  under  departmental  or  other  heads. 

In  the  case  of  articles  sent  out  for  inspection  or  on  loan,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  whilst  a  pro  forma  invoice,  at  the 
Goods  on  normal  selling  price,  should  accompany  them,  the 
^°*"'  articles  should,  until  an   order  is  received   or  a 

definite  sale  effected,  be  dealt  with  in  the  Sales  or  Day 
Book  at  their  stock  prices  as  the  invoicing  rates.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  insist  on  the  great  disadvantage  of  treating 
loaned  goods   in   any  other  way.     The   system  of  showing 
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book  profit  on  these  transactions  is  most  fallacious,  and  so 
misleading  that  fortunately  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  exten- 
sively, or  for  any  length  of  time,  without  causing  serious 
embarrassment.  It  is  evident  that  the  stock  loaned  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  constant  quantity  or  of  fixed  value,  and  that  if 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  goods  sold  the  profit 
and  loss  account  for  any  period  is  unduly  increased  at  the 
expense  of  other  periods. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  the  entries  in  the  Stock  Ledgers 
consist  of  debits  for  stock  received  from  the  factory  and  for 
»«  ,  *♦,,!,      stock  returned  from  customers,  and  of  credits  for 

ivecapituia-  ' 

**°""  stock  sold  to  customers  and  stock  transferred  to 

store;  and  that  the  balances  under  the  various  headings 
will  show  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  various  articles 
on  hand,  and  the  aggregate  of  such  balances  the  total  value 
of  the  stock,  which  should  of  course  agree  with  the  total 
value  shown  by  the  Commercial  Ledger,  and  with  the  results 
of  the  surveys. 

It  will  be  obvious  also  that,  as  regards  the  counting- 
house,  the  various  items  in  the  Day  Book  and  the  Sales 
Cancelled  Book  being  posted  respectively  to  the  debit  and 
credit  of  the  various  purchasers,  the  sum  of  such  items  will 
in  the  case  of  the  Day  Book  give  the  total  credit  to  trading 
account  for  invoices  rendered,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Sales 
Cancelled  Book  the  debit  to  trading  account  for  stock 
returned  by  customers. 

The  total  of  the  Sales  Analysis  Book  gives  the  amount 
which  through  the  Journal  is  debited  to  trading  account 
and  credited  to  stock,  and  the  total  of  the  Stock  Returned 
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by  Customers  Analysis  Book  gives  the  amount  which 
through  the  Journal  is  debited  to  stock  and  credited  to 
trading  account. 

When  these  entries  have  been  made  the  trading  account 
will  show  with  absolute  exactness  the  gross  profit  realised, 
and  the  balance  of  the  stock  account  (after  journalising  the 
debits  to  stores  and  credits  to  stock  on  account  of  transfers) 
will  be  the  value  of  the  stock  ready  for  sale.  The  relation  of 
these  various  transactions  one  to  another  will  be  made  mani- 
fest by  Diagram  IV. 

In   an    earlier  part  of    this    chapter  we    alluded    to   the 

possible  combination  of  a  manufacturer  not  only  distributing 

the   commodities   he  manufactured,  but  also,  in 

rurther  ' 

"°t**ii  teana-  exceptional  cases,  acting  as  a  retailer  of  goods 
actions.  produced  by  others. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction in  the  transactions,  and  that  a  principal  cannot  in 
the  same  capacity  be  a  manufacturer,  distributing  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  own  manufacture,  and  also  a  retailer  of  the 
goods  of  other  manufacturers. 

If  he  acts  to  any  extent  as  a  retailer,  it  will  be  well  to 
draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  his  two  branches 
of  business.  In  the  retail  branch  which  is  an  ordinary  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  not  a  manufacturing,  business,  the 
book-keeping  is  such  as  properly  pertains  to  the  counting- 
house.  In  a  business  where  this  combination 
obtains,  it  maybe  desirable  to  establish  a  separate 
retail  warehouse  as  distinguished  from  the  warehouse  which 
is  the  repository  of  the  manufactured  stock. 


BetaU 
wareliouse, 
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If,  however,  the  retail  transactions  are  exceptional,  and 
their  volume  does  not  warrant  in  practice  any  absolute  divi- 
sion from  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  business,  the 
articles  which  are'  bought  merely  for  reselling,  and  on  which 
neither  time  nor  material  is  expended  in  the  factory,  can  be 
dealt  with  either  as  stores  or,  as  we  think  preferably,  as  stock. 

If  they  are  dealt  with  as  stores,  the  procedure  followed  is 

that  described  in  Chapter  III.  for  the  receipt  and  withdrawal 

of  material,   save  that  the    stores   warrants   for 

stor6  ' 

method.  articles  withdrawn  for  sale,  when  they  reach  the 
counting-house,  should  be  entered  in  a  Stores  Sold  Analysis 
Book,  the  items  in  that  book  being  posted  to  the  debit  of 
a  stores  sold,  retail  trading,  or  other  similar  account  in  the 
Commercial  Ledger,  the  credit  to  that  account  being  the  total 
of  the  invoices  rendered  to  customers  for  goods  retailed,  and 
the  balance  representing  the  gross  profit  or  loss  on  that 
branch  of  the  business. 

If  articles  for  retailing  be  treated  as  stock,  the  invoices 
from  the  vendors  can  be  passed  to  the  warehouseman,  the 
stock  me-  Procedure  being  similar  to  that  for  invoices  for 
^°^'  stores  purchased,  and  which  is  fully  described  in 

Chapter  III.  In  this  case  the  invoices  would,  in  the  counting- 
house,  be  debited  to  stock  account ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
articles  from  the  warehouse  would  entail  a  credit  to  the  same 
account,  and  a  debit  to  a  retail  trading  account ;  this  latter 
account  being  credited  with  the  value  of  the  invoices  ren- 
dered to  customers.  So  far  as  the  factory  is  concerned,  the 
invoice  for  goods  purchased  would  pass  through  the  Stock 
Received  Book  (Specimen  No.  36)  into  the  Stock  Ledger, 
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and  the  Stock  Requisition  (Specimen  No.  43)  would  pass 
into  the  same  ledger  through  the  Stock  Issued  Book  (Speci- 
men No.  42). 

An  equally  effective  and  probably  more  simple  method 
would  be  to  pass  all  such  exceptional  items  from  store  into 
stock  by  means  of  the  Transfer  Book  (referred  to  on  page  81, 
Specimen  No.  39).  By  these  means  all  invoices  for  goods 
purchased  would  pass  through  the  commercial  books  to 
the  debit  of  one  account,  namely,  that  of  stores,  and  con- 
versely all  invoices  for  goods  sold  would  pass  through 
the  same  books  to  the  credit  of  one  account,  that  of 
stock. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  desirability  of  localising 
the  cost  of  articles,  and  shown  that  the  cost  of  parts  of 
articles  can  be  ascertained  by  following  the  routine  described, 
but  in  concluding  this  chapter  it  will  be  well  to  refer  briefly 
to  those  cases  in  which  parts  complete  in  themselves  but 
subsidiary  to  the  manufacture  of  other  articles,  are  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantity  than  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  of  which  they  form  part.  This  increased 
production  may  be  due  to  certain  parts  being  of  a  more  per- 
manent type  than  others  and  added  to  stock  with  less  risk 
of  obsolescence,  to  their  greater  production  at  one  time 
cheapening  the  cost,  to  their  being  parts  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  renewals  or  repairs,  to  there  being  a  dearth  of 
work  in  any  particular  branch  of  the  factory,  or  to  other 
special  causes. 

Whatever  be  the  reason  for  their  production,  all  expen- 
diture on  them  should  be  recorded  as  in   the  case  of  a 
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manufacturing  or  stock  order,  and  the  routine  described* 
should  be  followed.  As  the  parts  made  in  excess  of  the 
number  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  article 
will  all  have  been  charged  to  stock  by  means  of  the  Stock 
Debit  Note,  those  intended  for  sale  will  remain  in  the  ware- 
house and  be  duly  recorded  in  the  Stock  Books,  while  those 
parts  intended  for  future  use  in  manufacture  will  require 
to  be  transferred  to  the  store  by  means  of  the  Transfer  Books, 
and  will  be  drawn  out  of  store  by  means  of  Stores  Warrants 
like  all  other  material  required  for  manufacture. 

*  Chapter  III.,  p.  52. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

FIXED   CAPITAL. 

In  this  chapter  we  purpose  dealing  with  the  accounts  per- 
taining to  instruments  of  production  of  a  more  or  less 
Definition  of  Permanent  character.  These,  as  Mill  pointed 
fixed  capital.  ^^^^  "producc  their  effect,  not  by  being  parted 
with,  but  by  being  kept ;  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not 
exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this  class  belong  buildings^ 
machinery,  and  all  or  most  things  known  by  the  name  of 
implements  or  tools.  The  durability  of  some  of  these  is  con- 
siderable, and  their  function  as  productive  instruments  is 
prolonged  through  many  repetitions  of  the  productive  ope- 
ration  Of  fixed   capitals,  some  kinds  require  to   be 

occasionally  or  periodically  renewed.  Such  are  all  im- 
plements and  buildings ;  they  require,  at  intervals,  partial 
renewal  by  means  of  repairs,  and  are  at  last  entirely  worn 
out,  and  cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as  buildings  and 
implements,  but  fall  back  into  the  class  of  materials.  In 
other  cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a  consequence  of 
some  unusual  accident,  require  renewal ;  but  there  is  always 
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some  outlay  needed,  either  regularly  or  at  least  occasionally, 
to  keep  it  up/'  * 

Inasmuch  as  the  profit  or  loss  of  an  undertaking  for  any 

period  is  not  simply  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and 

expenditure  during  that  period,  nor  the  current 

Depreciation. 

value  of  plant  always  the  amount  which  has  been 
paid  for  or  expended  upon  it,  the  question  of  the  depreciation 
of  factories  and  of  plant  must  be  regarded  as  a  factor  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  determination  of  the  lucrativeness 
or  otherwise  of  a  business,  and  in  the  valuation  of  properties. 
Variety  of      Many  different  views  prevail  as  to  the  best  way  of 

views  on  tlie 

subject.  dealing  with  these  questions,  and  owing  to  trades 

and  processes  of  manufacture  varying  widely  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  invariable  rules.  Questions  as  to  the 
particular  practice  to  be  followed  in  any  individual  case  must, 
to  a  large  extent,  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  most  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  entourage  of  the  business.  A 
Exhaustive  treatise  dealing  essentially  with  the  book-keeping 
of  subjec?°"  relating  to  factories  is  not  the  place  in  which  all 
impossible.  ^^^  considerations  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
depreciation  can  be  dealt  with,  but  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  fundamental  principles  to  be  observed,  and  a  review  of 
the  chief  methods  in  vogue,  in  regard  to  writing  off,  will  not 
be  out  of  place  in  a  work  dealing  with  Factory  accounts. 
Mr  Mathe-  '^  pcrusal  of  the  book  by  Mr.  Matheson  t  on  the 
son's  book.  «  Depreciation  of  Factories  and  their  Valuation,'* 
will  be  found   of  great  assistance  in  determining,   from  a 

*  "Principles  of  Political  Economy."  J.  S.  Mill.  Book  I.,  chap,  vi.,  par.  i. 
Longmans.     London. 

t  **  The  Depreciation  of  Factories  and  their  Valuation."  By  Ewing  Matheson, 
M.I.C.E.     London.    E.  &  F.  M.  Spon,  1884. 
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technical  point  of  view,  the  rates  of  depreciation  of  various 
buildings  and  kinds  of  machinery. 

The  question  of  maintenance  is  very  closely  associated  with 
that  of  depreciation,  and  there  are  four  factors  which  enter 
Pour  factors  ^^^^  ^^^  determination  of  any  rule  for  arriving  at 
miction  of'  ^^^  deterioration  which  has  taken  place  :  ist.  The 
eprecia  on.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  object,  be  it  a  building,  machine,  or 
other  asset.  This  may  be  either  the  cost  price  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  transfer  of  an  established  business,  the  estimated 
value  of  the  object.  2nd.  Its  estimated  tenure  of  life,  regard 
being  had  to  its  functions  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  performed.  3rd.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  reno- 
vation or  restoration  received  by  it  from  time  to  time. 
4th.  Its  residual  value,  either  as  scrap  or  as  an  implement 
which,  though  possibly  applicable  to  other  uses,  is  no 
longer  fit  for  its  original  purpose. 

Whatever  rule  is  determined  upon,  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  consistently  adhered  to  for  a  term  of  years,  so 
Rule  adopted  that   its  accuracy  may  be  fairly  tested;    and  in 

should  be 

adhered  to.  order  to  avoid  the  accounts  of  particular  years 
being  treated  abnormally,  which,  in  the  case  of  joint  stock 
companies,  whose  shares  are  constantly  changing  hands, 
would  lead  to  much  injustice  being  done  to  individual 
proprietors. 

In  many  manufacturing  businesses  the  rough-and-ready 
method  is  adopted  of  charging  to  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
The  rough-     Original  cost,  the  cost  of  all  renewals,  alterations, 

and-ready 

method.         and  extensions  of  buildings  and  machinery ;  and 

of  debiting  profit  and  loss  account  in  respect  of  deprecia. 

H 
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tion  with  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  in  the  Ledger 
under  those  heads.  In  some  cases  even  the  current  repairs 
Repairs  are  charged  to  capital,  in  which  case  a  propor- 

cbarged  to  .  rr 

capitaL  tiouately  larger  percentage  should  be  written  on 

annually  for  depreciation. 

In  some  undertakings  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  depre- 
ciation in   the  accounts.      In   the   case  of    most   railways, 
.    ,      for  instance,   the   deterioration   of  the   plant     is 

Depreciation  ' 

expen^^***  taken  to  be  adequately  and  fairly  provided 
ture.  £^^  i^y  ^-^^  current  expenditure  upon  repairs  and 

renewals  which  is  debited  to  revenue  account.  This  practice 
is  defended  on  the  ground  that  by  the  very  nature  of  railway 
property  the  repairs  and  renewals  must  be  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  depreciation,  and  that  an  effectual  check  against 
any  starving  in  maintenance  is  furnished  by  the  certificates 
which  the  heads  of  the  spending  departments  periodically 
give  as  to  the  condition  of  the  permanent  way,  plant, 
tools,  &c.  Such  a  system  may  possibly  prove  unobjection- 
able when,  an  undertaking  having  been  in  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  relation  has  been  established  between 
the  expenditure  and  the  deterioration ;  but  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  during  its  earlier  years,  when  expenditure  for 
repairs,  renewals,  and  extensions  is  not  so  imperatively 
called  for  as  after  some  years  of  working,  the  profit  and 
loss  account  is  not  adequately  debited  with  depreciation  ; 
and  even  if  this  be  done,  there  is  nevertheless  the  risk 
of  the  accounts  of  particular  years  being  prejudiced.  It 
is  doubtful,  also,  whether  the  desire  to  maintain  dividends 
and  to  show  an  average  expenditure  per  mile  does  not  lead, 
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in  the  case  of  railway  companies,  to  only  such  work  being 
done  during  the  half  year  as  will  approximately  cost  the 
average  amount.  In  the  case  of  water  companies  likewise, 
Case  of  the   item  of  depreciation   forms   no   part  of  the 

water  com- 
panies, accounts.      But  water  companies  are   allowed  by 

Act  of  Parliament  to  place  to  a  reserve  fund  surplus  profits 
to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  the  capital,  and   as  renewals 
are  paid  for  out  of  profits,   it    follows   that   any  abnormal 
charges  in  respect  of  deterioration  are   indirectly  met  out 
of  this  reserve  fund ;   consequently  during  the  first  years 
of  working,   when   renewals  and   repairs    are  insignificant, 
and  no  reserve  fund  has  been  formed,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  relieve   revenue   account  of   its  fair  proportion  of  wear 
and  tear.       As   Mr.    Matheson    has    well   said,   "The  un* 
soundness  of  the  system  may  be  disguised ;   but  it  is   one, 
which,  when  adopted  in  private  undertakings,  is  frequently  a 
cause  of  illusion  and  failure.**     In  general,  it  may  be  stated 
that  unless  considerable  additions  and  extensions  are  con- 
stantly made,  the  system  of  charging  to  revenue  all  repairs 
and  renewals,  instead  of  depreciation,  will  not  in  the  long 
run  prove  satisfactory.     Unless  adequate  provision  is  made 
a  time  must  arrive  w^hen,  owing  to  some  of  the  machines  and 
tools  having  become  wholly  obsolete,  or  the  lease  of  build- 
ings having  expired,  an  amount  will  have  to  be  debited  to 
Profit  and  Loss  which  should  in  strictness  have  been  borne 
Distribution    ^^  prcvious    years.       In   this   way   some    years 
tion^over^ufe  ^^®  made  to  appear  unduly  lucrative  at  the  ex- 
of  object.        pense  of  others,  instead  of  the  depreciation  being 

charged  equally  over  the  number  of  years  constituting  the 

H  2 
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life  of  the  object,  in  direct  proportion,  if  possible,  to  the  actual 
deterioration  incurred  in  each  period.  This  is  always  at  least 
approximately  possible.  In  certain  cases  only  can  mainte- 
nance be  said  to  balance  depreciation.  To  quote  from  the  work 
oni  in  cer-  ^^^^^^J  referred  to  :  "  In  any  particular  building, 
SS  mainte-  machine,  or  appurtenance,  decay  or  wear  of  some 
baiam:es         sort  must  take  place  in  the  course  of  time,  and  re- 

eprecia  lo  .  ^^^^^^  ^^  order  to  Compensate  fully  for  the  decline 
in  value,  must  take  the  form  of  renewal.  This  being  the  case, 
the  absolute  replacement  of  some  portion  of  the  plant  every 
year  may  thus  maintain  an  average  aggregate  value.  In  only 
tw^o  kinds  or  classes  of  plant,  however,  can  such  an  exact 
balancing  of  loss  by  repairs  and  renewals  be  ventured  on ; 
one,  where  the  plant  wears  out  so  quickly  as  to  need  replace- 
ment at  short  intervals,  affording  constant  proof,  by  the  mere 
continuance  of  working,  that  not  only  the  earning  power  of 
the  factory  is  maintained,  but  also  the  capital  value ;  and  in 
a  second  class,  that  of  undertakings  so  large  and  permanent 
as  to  afford  a  wide  average  of  deterioration  and  renewal  over 
the  whole  plant."*  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  even  in  the  two 
cases  referred  to  Mr.  Matheson  speaks  with  some  hesitancy, 
and  alludes  to  such  a  mode  of  procedure  as  a  venture.  There 
is  always  the  risk  of  plant  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  even 
though  kept  in  good  repair.  After  a  certain  stage  there  must 
be  dcDreciation  of  some  kind,  and  there  should  always  be  a 
charge  on  that  account. 

In  some  instances  the  amount  charged  to  revenue  account 

for  depreciation  is  a  fixed  sum,  or  an  arbitrary  percentage  on 

*  «' The  Depreciation  of  Factories,  and  their  Valuation."  Matheson.  Spon:  London. 
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the  book  value.  In  others  it  varies  according  to  the  busi- 
ness effected,  or  to  the  balance  remaining  to  profit  and  loss 
other  account,  or  is  regulated  by  the  desire  of  the  firm  or 

xnethods  in 

vogue.  its  managers,  either  on  the  one  hand  to  show  a 

large  profit,  or  on  the  other  to  add  to  the  stability  of  the  con- 
cern. In  comparatively  few  establishments,  however,  is  the 
Only  rarely    endcavour    made   to   systematically  approximate 

that  actual 

deteriora-       the  amount  charged  to  revenue  for  depreciation  to 

tion  is 

chargfed.  the  actual  deterioration  which  has  taken  place, 
and  still  more  rarely  is  it  attempted,  when  the  actual  depre- 
ciation has  been  ascertained,  to  allocate  it  to  the  various 
departments  in  which  it  has  been  incurred,  or,  better  still,  to 
the  various  operations  which  have  been  carried  on. 

The  direct  way  of  determining  the  depreciation  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  assets  of  an  undertaking  would  prima  facie 
Periodical  appear  to  be  by  means  of  a  re-valuation  of  all  the 
the^direct  properties  at  periodical  times.  In  the  case  of 
method.  trades  whose  plant  is  of  a  simple  kind  this  plan 

may  prove  practicable,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of 
charging  fairly  the  deterioration  due  respectively  to  a  period 
of  brisk  trade  and  to  a  time  of  depression,  by  manifesting  in 
the  former  period  a  greater  degree  of  wear  and  tear  due  to  a 
larger  volume  of  business,  or  to  time  contracts  compelling 
a  resort  to  overtime;  while  in  the  latter  period  a  smaller 
amount  would  obviously  be  chargeable  for  depreciation,  much 
of  the  machinery  and  plant  having  probably  stood  idle.  But 
Disadvan-       this  method  would  in  the  majority  of  trades  lead 

tages  of  this 

method.  to  such  enormous  fluctuations  in  the  profit  and 

loss  account,  especially  if  the  periodical  valuation  was  based 
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Upon  the  market  price  of  the  properties,  and  not  simply  upon 
their  value  as  integral  portions  of  a  "  going  concern/'  that, 
except  in  a  few  trades,  it  would  be  impracticable.  This  would 
especially  be  the  case  when  raw  material,  subject  to  market 
fluctuations  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  plant  and  stock- 
in-trade.  Such  a  method  would  often  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
To  write  off    confusion  and  error.     In  short,  to  write  off  only 

only  mani- 
fest deteri-      such  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  as  represents 

oration  fal- 
lacious, the  apparent  deterioration  that  has  taken  place 

would   be   fallacious.      Although   machinery   or  plant   may 

ohow  no  signs  of  diminished  value  or  loss  of  earning  power, 

yet   its  term  of  life   and  its  value  in  the  market  must   be 

lessened  by  lapse  of  time.  A  periodical  survey  of  all  buildings, 

plant,  &c.,  is,  however,  very  important,  and  would  serve,  if  no 

other  purpose,  as  a  very  valuable  check  upon  the  system  of 

calculating  depreciation  that  may  be  adopted. 

Moreover,  a  periodical  valuation  of  the  assets,  as  the  basis 

of  a  depreciation  rate,  raises  considerations   of  very  great 

Profit  and       significance,  such   as   the   question   of  the  inter- 

loss  on 

capital.  dependence  of  the  revenue  and  capital  accounts, 

and  the  question  of  how  far  a  loss  or  profit  on  capital 
account,  t'.e.  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  realizable  value 
of  any  of  the  assets,  should  affect  the  profit  and  loss  account. 
These  are  points  of  considerable  interest,  and  deserve  to  be 
discussed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  limits  of  this  work 
will  permit.  The  following  observations  by  a  leading 
authority  on  the  law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies  are, 
however,  very  apposite  : — 

"  Capital  may  be  lost  in  either  one  of  two  ways,  which  may 
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be  distinguished  as  loss  on  capital  account,  and  loss  on 
o  i  i  f  revenue  account.  If  a  shipowning  company's 
nxr. Buckley,  capital  be  represented  by  ten  ships  with  which  it 
trades,  and  one  is  totally  lost  and  is  uninsured,  such  a  loss 
would  be  what  is  here  called  a  loss  on  capital  account.  But 
if  the  same  company  begins  the  year  with  the  ten  ships, 
value  say  ;^  100,000,  and  ends  the  year  with  the  same  ten  ships, 
and  the  result  of  the  trading,  after  allowing  for  depreciation 
of  the  vships,  is  a  loss  of  ;£  1,000,  this  would  be  what  is  here 
called  a  loss  on  revenue  account. 

"  Where  a  loss  on  revenue  account  has  been  sustained, 
there  is  of  course  no  profit  until  that  loss  has  been  made 
good  either  by  set-off  of  previous  undivided  profits  still  in 
hand,  or  by  profit  subsequently  earned.  But  the  question  is 
believed  to  be  as  yet  entirely  open  whether  a  company  under 
the  Companies  Acts,  which  has  lost  part  of  its  capital  by  loss 
on  capital  account,  can  continue  to  pay  dividends  until  the 
lost  capital  has  been  made  good. 

"The  writer  has  always  understood  the  true  principle  to 
be,  that  capital  account  and  revenue  account  are  distinct 
accounts,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining  profits  you 
must  disregard  accretions  to  or  diminution  of  capital.  Sup- 
pose I  buy  ;£ioo  Consols  at  97,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  they  have  fallen  to  94,  is  my  income  ;£3  or  nothing  ? 
If  nothing,  then  if  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  they  had  risen 
to  par,  my  income  would  by  parity  of  reasoning  have  been 
£()y  not  £2,*  Is  the  result  affected  by  the  question  whether  at 
the  end  of  the  year  I  am  or  am  not  about  to  sell  my  Consols  r 
Suppose  a  tramway  company  lays  its  line  when  materials 
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and  labour  are  both  dear,  both  subsequently  fall,  and  the 
same  line  could  be  laid  for  half  the  money,  and  as  an  asset 
(independent  of  deterioration  from  wear)  is  worth  only  half 
what  it  cost.  Is  the  company  to  make  this  good  to  capital 
before  it  pays  further  dividend  ?  If  so,  then  if  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labour  had  risen  after  the  line  was  laid  might 
not  the  company  have  divided  as  dividend  this  accretion  to 
capital  ?  Upon  such  a  principle  dividends  would  vary  enor- 
mously, and  sometimes  inversely  to  the  actual  profit  of  the 
concern. 

"  If  revenue  account  be  treated  as  a  distinct  account,  these 
difficulties  disappear,  and  subject  to  the  difficulty  which  must 
be  encountered  of  discriminating  between  revenue  charges 
and  capital  charges,  a  safe  and  intelligible  principle  is  arrived 
at.  The  creditors  of  the  company  are  entitled  to  have  the 
capital  account  fairly  and  properly  kept ;  but,  qucEre  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  have  losses  of  capital  on  capital  account 
made  good  out  of  revenue.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  before 
arriving  at  revenue  at  all  there  are  payments  which  must  be 
made  good  to  capital,  on  account  of  capital  wasted  or  lost  in 
earning  the  revenue.  For  instance,  in  the  common  case  of 
leaseholds,  which  are  a  wasting  property,  the  whole  of  the 
rental  will  not  properly  be  income ;  in  the  case  of  colliery 
properties,  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  coal 
is  sold,  and  the  cost  of  working  and  raising  it,  will  not  all  be 
income,  for  there  must  also  be  a  deduction  made  in  favour  of 
capital  representing  the  diminished  value  of  the  mine  by 
reason  of  its  containing  so  many  less  tons  of  coal;  in  the 
case  of  a  tramway  company,  you  will  not  have  arrived  at  net 
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profit  before  you  have  set  apart  a  sum  to  make  good  deterio- 
ration. But  when  all  proper  allowances  have  thus  been  made 
in  favour  of  capital,  the  balance  it  is  submitted  is  revenue 
applicable  for  payment  of  dividend."  * 

The  doubt  here  expressed  has  reference  only  to  the  point 
whether  a  company  which  shows  a  credit  balance  on  profit 
and  loss  account,  while  some  of  its  assets  appear 
in  the  balance-sheet  at  figures  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  realise  in  the  open  market,  should,  before  declar- 
ing a  dividend,  revalue  such  assets  and  reduce  them  to  their 
market  value.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  is  on  the  debit  side, 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  cannot  be  justified. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  or  diminution  from  time  to 
time  in  the  value  of  the  assets  representing  the  capital  of  the 
The  practi-     proprietors,  we   take  it   that  the  practical  view 

cal  view  of  ,          ,  .  r  •  -i .      1  -i 

tue  matter,  must  be  that,  if  at  a  given  epoch  the  realisable 
value  of  all  properties,  after  liquidating  all  liabilities,  is  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  subscribed  capital,  such  surplus, 
whether  the  gain  has  been  made  on  capital  account  or  revenue 
account,  constitutes  profit  ;  while  the  amount  by  which 
realisable  assets  fall  short  of  the  subscribed  capital  must  be 
Profit  and  Considered  as  loss.  So  long  as  a  business  is  a 
loss  account.  gQ^ng  concern,  it  would  probably  be  inadvisable 
for  the  revenue  account  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  index  of 
the  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  the  constant  or  fixed 
assets  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  for  in  such 

*  "  The  Law  and  Practice  under  the  Companies  Acts."  H.  Burton  Buckley,  M.A., 
Q.C.     4th  Edition.     London  :    Stevens  &  Haynes. 
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a  case  the  revenue  account  would  oscillate  perhaps  from  a 
large  profit  one  year  to  large  loss  in  the  next,  although  the 
nature,  volume,  or  lucrativeness  of  the  current  business  may 
sinkin  have  remained  without  abnormal  change.     With 

*^^**'  a  view,  however,  to  providing  against  an  eventual 

loss  in  the  realisation  of  an  asset  the  tendency  of  whose  value 
is  found  to  be  a  downward  one,  it  would  probably  be 
judicious  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  by  debiting  the  revenue 
account  annually  with  a  fixed  percentage  to  cover  all  con- 
tingencies. This  would  also  apply  to  plant  which  is  not 
worn  out  before  it  is  replaced  by  improved  machines.  Simi- 
R  serv  ^^^^Jf  ^^  ^^^  asset  is  improving  in  value  we  do  not 

***"***  recommend  that  the  increment  should  be  placed 

to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account,  but  that  it  be  debited 
to  the  account  of  that  asset  and  credited  to  a  reserve  fund 
opened  to  provide  for  any  future  diminution  in  its  market 
value.  If  a  sinking  fund  has  been  established,  the  amount 
might  be  placed  to  its  credit. 

Although  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  lay  down  as 
universal  the  rule  that  a  loss  on  capital  must  be  made 
good  before  further  dividends,  if  earned  on  profit  and  loss 
account,  can  be  distributed,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
obviously  necessary  that  this  set-off  should  be  made.  In  the 
case  already  referred  to  of  the  Shipping  Company  with  ten 
ships,  one  of  which  is  uninsured  and  is  lost,  inasmuch  as  the 
profit  and  loss  account  has  not, — from  what  must  be  assumed 
to  be  motives  considered  as  economical, — been  charged 
with  the  cost  of  insurance,  and  the  risk  of  loss  has  been 
undertaken,    that    account    must    therefore    bear    the    loss 
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when  it  is  incurred.  Thus  the  account  named  would  bear 
the  total  loss  of  one  ship  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
Insurance       remaining   nine.      Indeed,   a  loss   which   might 

against 

losses.  have     been     provided     against     by     insurance, 

or  one  which  underwriters  will  not  insure,  except  at  a 
premium  so  high  that  the  firm  prefers  incurring  the  risk 
to  paying  the  cost  of  insurance,  seems  always  a  fair  charge 
to  profit  and  loss  account  if  it  has  not  been  provided 
for  by  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  properties  of  a  firm  are  insured  against 
fire  has  always  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  liabilities 
of  a  concern,  and  the  few  notes  in  the  Appendix  on  the  law 
relating  to  Fire  Insurance  will  probably  not  be  considered 
out  of  place  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  the  accounts  of  a  factory.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  many  points  connected  with  effecting  an  insurance, 
the  non-observance  of  which  may  invalidate  the  policy,  and 
that  a  firm  may,  by  omitting  to  carefully  examine  the  con- 
ditions of  their  fire  policies,  find  when  part  of  their  buildings 
or  stock  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  that  they  are  not  entitled 
to  indemnification  by  the  insurers. 

The  Income   Tax  Acts  also   have   an   important  bearing 
upon   the    depreciation     and   valuation    of    assets,    and   no 
method  of  dealing  with  large  assets  of  fluctuating 
^*^*^  value  should  be  decided  on  without  due  regard 

being  had  to  the  provisions  of  these  Acts.  Under  these  Acts 
everything  in  the  nature  of  property,  which  produces,  or  is 
capable  of  producing,  or  itself  consists  in,  an  annual  income 
or  revenue,  is  subject  to  income  tax.     It  is  not,  however,  in 
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all  cases  necessary  that  a  profit  shall  in  any  one  year  actually 
be  made  out  of  property,  in  order  that  its  owner  may  become 
liable  to  the  duty  in  that  year.  Under  Schedule  D  duties 
are  charged  in  respect  of  any  trade,  manufacture,  adven- 
ture, or  concern  in  the  nature  of  trade  not  contained 
in  any  other  schedule  of  the  Act,  and  is  computed  on  a 
sum  not  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
profits  or  gains  upon  a  fair  and  just  average  of  three  years. 

Any  increase  in  the  value  of  an  asset,  if  credited  to 
profit  and  loss  account,  would  be  subject  to  assessment, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  converse  holds  good, 
and  that  losses  will  be  allowed.  For  this  reason  a  firm 
may  suffer  appreciable  loss,  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  paid, 
by  their  profit  and  loss  account  reflecting  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  their  assets.  A  firm  may  for  one  or  more  years, 
as  a  result  of  a  general  rise  in  prices,  have  realised  large 
surpluses  on  their  properties,  and  although  they  may  have 
paid  full  duties  in  respect  of  such  gains,  it  is  not  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  a  reaction  of  prices,  and  their  losing 
as  much  as  they  had  gained  or  more,  such  loss  would  be 
allowed  to  form  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  average  » 
profit.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  an  allowable  deduction 
from  profit,  inasmuch  as  the  statutes  for  the  most  part 
define  the  term  negatively  by  enumerating  the  deductions 
which  are  not  allowed.  In  Appendix  B  will  be  found  a 
synopsis  of  those  sections  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  matters  here  discussed. 

The    ideally    best    way  of    arriving    at    a     depreciation 
rate  is  to   take  the   life  of  a  building   or   machine   as    the 
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basis  of  the  rate,  modified  by  the  other  three  before- 
Tue  life  of      mentioned  factors,  viz.  original  cost  plus  interest, 

an  object  tlie 

best  basis,  renovation,  and  residual  value.  This  method, 
however,  is  attended  with  some  difficulties  in  the  case  of 
Difficulties  of  properties  whose  tenure,  unlike  that  of  leases,  is 
thismetiiod.  ^^^  ^.^jj  defined  ;  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  newly 
established  business,  to  which  the  experience  of  other  esta- 
blishments has  but  little  application.  Should  the  nature 
of  any  particular  business  be  such  that  the  life  of  the 
Advantasea    appurtenances  can  be  estimated  with  tolerable 

of  tMs 

metiiod.  accuracy,  this  plan  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 

scientific  in  its  operation ;  for  although  the  life  of  an  asset 
may  Veiry  with  the  surrounding  conditions,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  life  of  a  horse  depends,  ccrteris  panbtiSy  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  it  performs,  yet,  if  once  the  life  of 
an  asset  has  been  determined — and  a  manager  of  a  business 
which  has  been  established  a  year  or  two  should  be  able 
to  frame  at  least  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  durability 
of  the  various  implements  he  employs — there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  allocating  the  depreciation  to  the  various  processes. 
Example  of  ^^»  ^^^  example,  it  is  settled  by  experience  that 
the  metnod.  ^^  j^^  ^£  ^  j^qj^q  employed  in  drawing  a  tram- 
car  is  three  years,  and  that  the  number  of  journeys  performed 
per  diem  is  ten,  then  ^  ^\ost  \  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  price,  less  the 
residual  value  of  the  horse  (the  cost  of  maintenance  being 
charged  to  profit  and  loss),  will  be  the  charge  per  journey  for 
depreciation,  and  the  same  rule  applies  if,  instead  of  horses, 
steam  engines  are  employed,  or  if  the  rolling  stock  and  plant 
are  dealt  with. 
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Leases  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity  (leases 
renewable  from  time  to  time  at  the  option  of  the  lessee  may 
i.ease8  afford  be  regarded  as  leases  in  perpetuity)  afford  a  very 

Sood 

iuustration.  appropriate  illustration  of  the  rule  of  basing  the 
depreciation  rate  upon  the  life  of  the  object.  In  Appen- 
Amortiza-  ^^^  ^  ^^  reproduced  a  table  recommended  by 
tion  table.  -^^  Pixley,*  which  will  be  found  useful  in 
calculating  the  amount  to  be  set  -aside  annually  in  order  to 
amortize  a  lease,  and  the  table  is  also  applicable  to  other 
properties,  the  life  of  which  has  been  determined.  Inasmuch 
as  the  table  takes  cognizance,  and  correctly  so,  of  interest  at 
the  various  rates  shown,  the  Ledger  account  of  the  asset  in 
question  should  be  debited  each  year  with  interest  at  a  given 
rate  and  credited  with  the  corresponding  amortization  rate 
shown  in  the  table,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenure  of 
the  lease  or  other  object,  the  whole  of  the  amount  at  which 
it  stood  in  the  books  has  been  exhausted.  The  hypothetical 
Ledger  account  (Specimen  No.  46)  of  a  five  years' 

Example. 

lease  from  the  time  of  its  purchase  to  its  expira- 
tion will  serve  to  elucidate  the  table  referred  to.  The  pur- 
chase price  of  the  lease  is  taken  at  £4,500,  and  interest  is 
calculated  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  of  course 
debited  to  the  lease  account,  and  credited  to  profit  and  loss 
account,  a  correspondingly  larger  amount  being  debited  to 
that  account  in  respect  of  amortization. 

The  amount  which  is  debited  each  year  to  profit  and  loss 
account  by  way  of  amortization,  is  arrived  at  by  dividing 

*  "Auditors:  their  Duties  and  Responsibilities."  By  F.  W.  Pixley.  3rd  edition. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson. 
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the  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  ^4,500,  by  4329,  the 
latter  being  the  number  in  the  5  per  cent,  column  of  the 
table  on  the  line  corresponding  to  five  years,  that  being 
the  number  of  years  over  which  the  amortization  is  to 
extend,  and  crediting  the  account  each  year  with  the 
amount  so  written  off. 

Diia  id  ^^®  question  of  the   liabilities   of    lessees  for 

tions.  dilapidation  and  waste  of  premises  calls  for  some 

consideration  in  reference  to  the  matters  here  referred  to.  If, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  dilapidations  require  to  be 
made  good  upon  its  expiration,  provision  for  the  necessary 
outlays  should  periodically  be  made,  preferably  through  a 
sinking  fund.  A  convenient  summary  in  tabulated  form  of 
the  law  relating  to  dilapidations  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  book  on  the  subject.* 

In  many  businesses  it  may  be  found  advisable,  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  depreciation,  to  divide  the  objects  into 
ciassifica-       classes,   for   although  the  general  result  of  the 

tion  of  ^ 

assets.  business  operations  during  a  given  time  may  be 

normal,  yet  by  dealing  separately  with  the  depreciation  of 
each  class  of  appurtenances  it  may  be  found  that  some  of  the 
departments  show  abnormal  results.  A  general  rate  of 
depreciation  may  lead  principals  to  neglect  what  may, 
comparatively,  be  more  profitable  operations  ;  or  to  push  a 
department  of  the  business  which,  if  it  bore  its  full  pro- 
portion of  depreciation,  would  yield  less  than  the  average 
rate  of  profit. 

This   separation  of  departments  is  the  more  desirable  as 

♦  "Dilapidations."     3rd  Edition.     Banister  Fletcher.     London:    Batsford. 
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the  same  method  of  allocation  will  obviously  not  apply  to 
Fixed  plant    loose    plant    and   tools    and  to   plant   and   tools 

and  loose 

plant.  which  are  fixed. 

Although  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  frame  a  scheme 
which  would  enable  the  cost  of  the  loose  plant  and  tools  to 
be  allocated  to  the  various  working  orders,  it  would  generally 
in  practice  not  be  found  worth  while  to  carry  it  out.  The 
cost  of  these  tools  is  comparatively  small,  even  in  a  large 
establishment,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  depre- 
ciation of  loose  plant,  tools,  and  patterns  on  any  one 
working  order  so  slight,  that  it  simply  suffices  to  book  all 
these  implements  out  to  a  loose  tools  and  plant  account.  In 
many  cases  it  is  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  allocate  this 
account  to  profit  and  loss,  and  in  others,  to  value  at  that 
period,  and  to  write  off  to  profit  and  loss  account  through 
a  shop  expenses  or  similar  account  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
total  of  the  book  value  of  the  loose  tools  and  plant  in  use. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  desired,  some  percentage  ratio 
could  be  established  between  this  loose  tools  and  plant 
account  and  the  amount  spent  on  wages,  and  thereby  the 
cost  be  allocated  to  any  given  working  number ;  or  the  loose 
plant  and  tools  might  be  re-valued  annually,  the  difference 
in  value  being  carried  to  profit  and  loss,  and  the  cost  of 
their  repair  during  the  year  charged  direct  to  profit  and  loss 
account.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  amount  charged  to 
profit  and  loss  could  be  allocated  in  common  with  the  indirect 
factory  expenses  as  a  percentage  upon  wages  as  previously 
explained.* 

♦  Chapter  IV.  p.  72.  ' 
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The  same  methods  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  patterns  ac- 
count, save  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  place  a  heavier 
depreciation  rate  on  patterns, 
as  a  provision  against  their 
becoming  obsolete. 

With  fixed  plant  and  ma- 
chinery the  case  is  different. 
Plant  Each       distinctive 

'^^^^-  object     should    be 

numbered,  and  the  original 
value  of  the  same  entered  in 
a  Machinery  or  Plant  Ledger 
(Specimen  No.  47). 

All  material  issued  for,  or 
time  spent  on,  any  machine  or 

Expenditure  implement  belong- 
on  Plant.        jj^g  ^Q  ^^jg  category 

should  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
same  way  as  the  materials 
and  wages  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  stock  are 
booked  (see  Chapters  II.,  III., 
IV.).  The  expenditure  on 
Plant  may  be  carried  direct  to 
the  Plant  Ledger,  in  which 
case  the  total  amount  of 
wages,   material,   and    sundry 
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disbursements,  in  the  Commercial  Ledger  would,  for  any- 
given  period,  agree  with  the  totals  under  similar  heads 
debited  to  the  Plant  Ledger  and  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger 
combined,  or  the  expenditure  may  appear  in  the  Prime 
Cost  Ledger  to  the  debit  of  the  respective  Plant  Working 
Nos.  Instead,  however,  of  the  latter  accounts  in  the  Prime 
Cost  Ledger  being  credited  by  a  transfer  to  stock,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  Stock  Order,  they  would  be  credited  by  a 
transfer  to  plant— a  Plant    Debit  Note  (Specimen  No.  48) 


PLANT  DEBIT  NOTE.— Specimen  No.  48. 
Machines  at  Work  in Shop  on 188 


No.  of 
Machine. 

Employed  on 
Order  No. 

Time  Working 
between. 

To  be  filled  in  by  Time  Clerk 
or  Machine  Checker. 

Time 
Working. 

Rate  to  be 
Charged. 

Amount. 

being  the  medium.  In  either  case  the  cost  of,  or  expenditure 
upon,  plant  is  carried  to  the  debit  of  the  Plant  Ledger,  and 
the  process  by  which  the  amount  written  off  in  respect  of 
depreciation  is  credited  to  the  Plant  Ledger,  and  debited  to 
the  Working  Orders,  which  are  to  bear  a  proportion  of  the 
depreciation,  is  as  follows.  The  time  clerk  or  an  assistant,  or 
in  a  large  establishment  a  machine  checker,  should  obtain 
each  day  from  the  foreman  of  the  shop  an  account  of  the 
p^^^  time  during  which  each   machine  was   working, 

Beturn.        ^^^  ^^  what  order  number  the  work  was  done.    At 

the  end  of  each  week,  or  other  convenient  period,  a  Plant 

I  2 
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Return  (Specimen  No.  49),  should  be  compiled  and  sent  to 
the  counting-house. 

PLANT  DEBIT  SUMMARY.— Specimen  No.  49. 
Return  of  Machinery  at  Work  and  Charges  to  be  made  for ending 188  . 


No.  of 
Machine. 

Order 

No. 

Order 

No. 

Order 
No. 

Order 
No. 

Order 
No. 

Order 
No. 

Total  for 

each 
Machine. 

Total  for 
each  Order. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 











— 

— 



— 











The  life  of  a  machine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
working  hours  a  machine  will  endure,  being  known,  the 
Original         principal  or  some  other  competent  person  would 

cost  and  life 

of  object.  establish  a  ratio  per  hour  between  the  original 
cost  of  the  implement  (modified  by  maintenance  and  residual 
value),  and  such  working  hours  or  life  of  the  implement. 
On  this  basis  a  voucher  would  be  prepared  in  the  counting- 
house  for  passing  through  the  Prime  Cost  Ledger  the  debits 
to  the  various  working  orders,  and  the  credits  to  machinery- 
accounts  under  the  various  numbers  of  the  machines ;  or,  in 
place  of  these  vouchers,  it  may  be  found  convenient 
Journal.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ie  details  through  a  Plant  Journal. 
The  machine  being  worn  out  and  sold  for  the  scrap  value  of 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  any  credit  or  debit  balances 
gid  1  ^^^^  remain  may  either  be  carried  to  profit  and 
Value.  j^gg  account  or  to  the  credit  of  a  reserve  fund, 
as  may  be  thought  desirable.  Should  it  be  found  that  the 
machine  is  likely  to  have  a  longer  life,  or  to   give  more 
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working  hours  than  was  expected,  the  rate  per  hour  may  of 
course  be  diminished,  so  that  future  working  orders  may  not 
be  debited  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  necessary,  and  equili- 
brium on  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  the  Plant  Ledger 
be  produced. 
This  system  of  charging  depreciation  on  the  basis  of  the 
life   of  a  machine   and   its   cost   would    equally 

Cost  of  fuel. 

apply  to  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  engines 
and  boilers  and  of  the  fuel  used  in  them.  The  total  number 
of  hours  the  machinery  is  running  will,  the  life  and  cost  of 
the  engines  and  boilers  having  been  ascertained,  enable 
working  orders  to  be  charged  with  their  proportion  of  cost. 
Similarly,  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  the  machinery  is  in 
use  being  known,  the  division  of  the  fuel  account  for  that 
period  by  this  number  will  give  the  cost  of  fuel  per  hour  for 
each  working  order. 

When  depreciation  is  thus  allocated  to  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  the  carrying  out  of  which  the  plant  has  been 
Effect  on        deteriorated,  it  will  not,  of  course,  appear  as  a 

profit  and 

loss  accotmt.  separate  item  in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  but 
will  diminish  the  gross  profit  by  increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  articles  manufactured,  instead  of  showing 
larger  gross  profit  only  to  be  reduced  by  a  general  charge  for 
depreciation,  as  is  the  case  when  a  lump  sum  is  charged  to 
profit  and  loss  account  in  respect  of  such  depreciation. 

The  explanation  of  the  prime  cost  system  given  in 
Prime  cost      Chapter  IV.   was  not    complicated  by   a   refer- 

and  deprecia- 
tion, ence   to   the   subject  of    depreciation,   which,  at 

that  stage,  would  have  been  inconvenient ;  but  no  difficulty 
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will  be  found  in  assimilating  this  method  of  charging  depre- 
ciation with  that  of  recording  cost  as  described  in  that 
chapter,  and  thus  ascertaining  cost  of  production. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  items  in  the  books 
of  a  private  firm  or  joint  stock  company  to  which  no  general 
Depreciation  rule  of  writing  off  is  applicable.     Such  are  the 

of  good-wiU, 

patents,  &c.  cost  of  good-will,  patents,  trade  marks,  copy- 
right designs,  &c. ;  for  although,  as  in  the  case  of  patents, 
the  life  of  the  asset  is  clearly  defined,  the  incidental  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  possession,  for  a  term  of  years,  of  a 
valuable  monopoly  do  not  necessarily  cease  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  of  the  patent.  On  the  contrary,  the  value 
of  the  good- will  may  increase  although  the  term  of  the  patent 
is  expiring.  The  obvious  rule,  therefore,  is  that  in  the 
balance-sheet  such  items  should  appear  at  their  cost  value, 
and  need  not  be  written  down  unless  their  realizable  value 
as  integral  parts  of  a  going  concern  falls  below  their  cost 
value.  Any  estimated  increment  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  creation  of  a  special  fund,  as  explained  on  p.  io6,  but 
until  such  estimated  increased  value  is  realized  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  element  of  profit. 


* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SURVEYS. 

The  most  evident  utility  of  the  Stores  and  Stock  Ledgers, 
kept  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is 
TTtmtyof  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  means  the  storekeeper,  warehouse- 
stock*"**  man,  and  others  concerned,  are  able  to  ascertain 
edgera.  ^ha,t  is  the  quantity  of  any  particular  commodity 
on  hand  at  any  given  time,  without  the  delay  and  expense 
involved  in  the  process  generally  known  as  "  taking  stock." 
The  ability  to  obtain  this  information  in  an  accurate  and 
speedy  manner  has  a  very  wide  and  important  bearing  upon 
the  general  accounts  of  the  firm.  Unless  it  is  at  command 
it  is  impossible,  in  undertakings  of  any  magnitude,  to  deter- 
mine, even  approximately,  what  the  result  of  the  business  is 
until  a  survey  has  been  made.  It  is  claimed  for  the  system 
of  accounts  we  have  explained  in  these  pages,  that  one  of  its 
chief  advantages  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  obviates  the  necessity 
stock-taking  of  taking  stock  merely  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 

for  Balance- 
sheet,  ing  up  a  balance-sheet.     The  economic  value  of 

this  advantage   to   principals  whose   business  is   liable  to 

many  vicissitudes,  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  for  it  removes 

one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  frequent  closing  of 
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the  books.  There  is  no  doubt  that  save  for  the  fact  that  a 
survey  is  such  a  very  troublesome  and  expensive  matter, 
balance-sheets  would  be  made  up  very  much  more  frequently 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  that  proprietors  would  be  kept 
more  fully  au  courant  with  the  tendency  of  their  business 
than  can  be  the  case  when  the  books  are  closed  only  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  Under  the  methods  of  book-keeping  here 
advocated,  a  survey,  indeed,  would  simply  serve  the  purpose 
of  substantiating  the  results  deduced  from  the  books  of 
account,  and  it  is  this  feature  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  distinguishes  a  proper  system  of  Factory  Accounts 
Many  Tac-  ^^^"^  ^^  methods  generally  adopted.  Factory 
comxte*^mere  books,  where  such  already  exist,  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  nature  of  memoranda,  being  simply 
methods  of  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  and  lacking  both 
in  coherence  and  continuity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  merely 
disconnected  entries,  which  can  be  verified  and  assimilated 
only  by  means  of  the  periodical  surveys. 

Unless  Stores  and  Stock  Ledgers  are  kept  in  some  such 
way  as  described,  it  is  imperative  that  the  survey  of  all 
articles,  if  it  is  to  answer  any  useful  purpose,  should  be 
made  at  one  time,  for  the  only  comparison  of  which  the  result 
stxrvey  and    the  survey  admits  of,  is,  in  the  absence  of  factory 

Commercial 

Ledger.  books,  with  the  totals  of  the  stores  and  stock 
accounts  of  the  Commercial  Ledger;  but  even  this  comparison 
can  only  be  one  of  book  values  and  not  of  quantities  or 
measurements,  and  an  effective  verification  of  the  details  of 
the  survey  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  If  the  survey 
is   simultaneous   it  is   necessary  either  to  suspend  for  the 
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time  the  issue  and  receipt  of  materials,  or  to  make  subse- 
quent  additions   and  subtractions   in   respect   of  materials 

Surveys  and  received  or  issued   during   the  period  of  stock- 
disorgani- 
zation, taking.    Disorganization  generally  reigns  during 

this  period,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  it  is 
often  found  necessary  and  convenient  to  suspend  business 
while  the  process  is  going  on.  While  pointing  out  the 
inconveniences  attending  periodical  and  simultaneous  sur- 
veys of  all  properties,  we  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  their 
importance  upon  occasions  of  general  audit,  or  change  of 
partnership,  or  at  any  other  periods  when  the  substantiation 
of  the  balances  of  the  Stores  and  Stock  Ledgers  may  be 
required. 

The  existence  of  the  Stock  and  Stores  Ledgers  enables 
surveys  to  be  taken  by  degrees,  and  at  times  when  the  state 
Surveys  by  ^^  business  is  such  as  to  minimise  the  disorganiza- 
degrees.  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  profit  attending  thereon.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  storekeepers  and  warehousemen 
would  be  more  vigilant  if  they  knew  that,  instead  of  a 
periodical  survey,  an  inventory  of  any  of  their  stores  or  stock 
might  be  called  for  at  any  time  and  without  warning,  and 
that  they  would  be  required  to  explain  any  differences 
between  the  Survey  and  the  Ledger  accounts.  A  further 
advantage  of  the  Stores  and  Stock  Ledgers  is,  that  by  their 
means  any  excess  or  deficiency  of  commodities  brought  out 
by  the  surveys  can  be  localised  and  easily  traced. 
„^    ^    ^   ,        It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  does  not  seem  to 

standard  ox  *^ 

efficiency.  -^q  in  practice  any  absolute  standard  of  efficiency 
in  regard  to  stock-taking,  and  that  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
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a  superficial  review  of  the  articles,  and  to  an  estimate  of  what 
is,  or,  worse  still,  to  a  guess  at  what  should  be,  the  value.  In 
an  efiicient  survey  every  record  should  be  based  on  "  hand- 
ling," and  nothing  should  be  estimated  or  taken  for  granted, 
while  the  pricing  of  the  articles  should  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

The  results  of  the  survey  should  be  epitomised  on  survey 
sheets,  of  which  Specimen  No.  50  shows  a  ruling  that  will 
be  applicable  to  most  trades.  These  sheets  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
accounts  in  the  Ledgers. 

STOCK  SURVEY  SHEET.— Specimen  No.  50. 
Stock  of  at  on 


i  Description. 

Supplied  by 

No. 

Weight. 

Rate. 

■I 

Remarks. 

1 

If  the  system  suggested  in  these  pages  be  adopted,  the 
result  of  the  surveys  would  show  an  agreement  between  the 
Agreement     number    and  weights   or  measurements  of   the 

of  suxvey  re- 

stiits.  articles  according   to  the  inventories  and  those 

standing  as  balances  in  the  Ledger,  and  also  between  the 
aggregate  money  value  of  the  articles  and  the  balances  of 
the  respective  accounts  in  the  Commercial  Ledger.     Accord- 
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ing  to  this  system  the  surveys  would  theoretically  be  divided 

between  three  main  departments.     The  storekeeper  would  be 

responsible  for  the  store  of  raw  material  and  such 

stores. 

articles,  other  than  manufactured  commodities 
and  plant,  as  may  for  the  time  be  in  his  charge.  The 
next  division  would  be  that  of  the  warehouseman,  who 
would  have  the  custody  of  the  stock  of  manufactured  goods  ; 

and  the  third  division  would  only  exist  where  the 

stock. 

system  of  registration  of  plant  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Fixed  Capital  was  adopted,  and  would  comprise 
all  fixed  and  loose  plant  and  tools.     As  has  already  been 

pointed  out,  however,  there  is  no  objection  in 

Plant. 

principle  to  the  two  departments  of  Stores  and 
Stock  being  amalgamated,  so  far  as  the  situation  and  cus- 
tody of  the  same  are  concerned,  provided  the  important 
distinction  in  the  book-keeping  explained  in  previous 
chapters  is  preserved.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  draw  any  fundamental  distinction  between 
these  two  departments  for  the  purpose  of  surveys  beyond 
such  mechanical  divisions  as  may  in  particular  cases  suggest 
themselves  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  preparation 
of  the  inventory.  If  that  method  is  properly  carried  out, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
any  business  what  divisions  are  made  in  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  various  articles.  In  the  same  way 
as  the  books,  when  properly  kept,  will  bring  out  the  correct 
quantity  and  value  of  the  plant  wherever  the  machines  and 
tools  constituting  the  plant  may  be  located,  so  they  will 
also  show  the  value  of  the  stores  and  stock,  no  matter  where 
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these  may  be  distributed.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that 
the  quantity  of  stores  and  stocks  on  hand  may  be  of  such 
a  magnitude  as  to  render  the  division  of  responsibility  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity.  It  will  then  probably  be  found 
advisable,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  the  three  main  divi- 
sions before  suggested,  to  give  distinctive  names,  numbers, 
laechanic     or  letters  to  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  stores 

divisions 

and  aids.  and  warehouses,  and  to  identify  those  distinguish- 
ing signs  with  the  headings  of  the  corresponding  accounts 
in  the  Ledgers.  Each  floor,  room,  or  section  could  be 
under  the  charge  of  one  man,  who  should  be  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  records  of  the  articles  in  that  place, 
and  who  should  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  have  every- 
thing in  its  place.  He  would  save  himself  much  trouble, 
and  avoid  confusion,  by  placing  on  all  large  articles,  and 
on  the  lockers  or  partitions  containing  the  smaller  ones, 
labels  describing  the  articles,  and  giving,  in  the  case  of  raw 
materials  the  name  of  the  supplier,  and  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factured articles  the  number  of  the  stock  or  manufacturing 
order,  the  date  of  receipt,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  the  price 
of  the  article  marked  either  in  cyphers  or  in  plain  figures. 
The  utility  of  indicating  the  price  is  not  confined  to  surveys, 
but  enables  the  issuer  of  material  or  stock  to  immediately 
mark  on  the  Stores  Warrant  or  Stock  Requisition  the  price 
of  the  article  he  has  issued  without  referring  to  the  Ledger. 

Essential  of    The  condiHo  sine  qua  non  of  the  satisfactory  work- 
stores  and 
stock  system,  ing  of  a  stores  or  stock  system  is  that  articles 

should  not  be  issued  without  the  issuer  receiving  a  formal 

requisition  for  them  from    some  authorised  person.     The 
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articles  he  has  in  charge  should  be  to  the  storekeeper  or 
warehouseman  what  cash  is  to  a  cashier.  No  one  expects 
a  cashier  to  part  with  money  save  as  against  a  cheque  or 
receipt,  and  no  one,  not  excepting  even  the  principal,  should 
expect  a  warehouseman  or  storekeeper  to  part  with  goods  save 
as  against  a  written  requisition  or  receipt.  Should  either  the 
storekeeper  or  warehouseman  feel  that  he  has  not  a  sufficient 
control  over  articles  in  his  charge,  owing  to  their  not  being 
in  the  magazine  or  warehouse,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
articles  may  be  chained,  padlocked,  sealed,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished in  some  way  as  will  show  that  they  are  still  either 
"  stores  "  or  "  stock."  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  that  in  establishments  where  large  numbers  of  workpeople 
and  others  pass  through  the  gate,  the  watchman  or  gatekeeper 
should  have  instructions  not  to  allow  any  raw  material  or 
manufactured  goods  to  be  taken  outside  the  factory  without 
the  necessary  permit  from  the  storekeeper  or  warehouseman. 
Although  the  distinction  between  Stores  and  Stock  is  fun- 
damental, and  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  reader, 
it  is  well  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  the  storekeeper  having 
a  general  knowledge  of  what  kind  and  quantity  of  stock  is 
in  the  warehouse,  and  of  the  warehouseman  being  equally 
well  informed  of  what  material  is  in  store.  When  parts  of 
an  article  are  both  used  in  manufacture  and  sold,  there  will 
be  a  supply  both  in  the  warehouse  and  in  the  store,  and  any 
sudden  or  abnormal  demand  on  either  of  the  departments  can 
Excess  ^®  "^^^  ^y  ^^®  ^^^  department  transferring  its  sur- 

suppiy.  pj^g  ^Q  ^^g  other,  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency. 

An  idle  or  excessive  supply  is  not  wanted  in  either  branch. 
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and  although  the  articles  common  to  both  are  not  likely  to 
be  numerous,  the  rise  or  growth  of  such  excess  could  be  easily- 
checked  by  the  warehouseman  being  supplied  at  intervals 
with  a  schedule  of  the  articles  in  store,  which  could,  if 
necessity  arose,  be  transferred  to  him  as  stock,  and  by  the 
storekeeper  being  provided  with  similar  information  as  to 
the  stock.  It  is  evident  also  that  an  equally  efficacious 
check  could  be  applied  in  the  counting-house,  where  both 
the  stock  and  store  of  any  article  would  be  known,  and  whence 
no  order  to  manufacture  would  proceed  until  it  was  shown 
that  the  number  on  hand  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 

The  principles  which  determine  the  question  of  how 
materials  and  manufactured  articles  are  to  be  priced  at  a 
Survey  survey  admit  of  much  discussion,  but  we  cannot 

prices.  liere  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  axioms 

which  should  be  observed  in  a  valuation  of  Stores  and  Stock. 
It  is  obviously  unsound  to  base  a  valuation  one  year  upon 
the  cost  of  production  of  an  article,  and  another  year  upon 
its  estimated  or  even  ascertained  market  value ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not  unfrequently  done. 
The  course  adopted  by  most  of  the  best  manufacturing  firms 
is  to  value  the  stores  at  the  net  cost  or  invoicing  price,  and 
the  manufactured  articles  on  hand  at  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion, without  any  addition  for  profit,  or  for  standing  charges 
Price  should  as    distinguished    from    factory    charges.       The 

not  include 

estabiisn-       practice  of  including  in  the  valuation  of  Stock  a 

ment 

cuarges.  percentage  for  establishment  expenses  or  standing 
charges  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  if 
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on  no  Other  ground  than  that  a  business  which  is  really  the 
reverse  of  profitable  might,  by  the  simple  device  of  manufac- 
turing and  accumulating  a  large  stock,  be  made  to  appear 
for  a  time  as  at  any  rate  self-supporting.  That  is  to  say,  a 
business  might  be  made  to  appear  flourishing,  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  becoming  less  solvent,  by  reason  of  its 
cash  and  other  available  assets  being  converted  into  manu- 
factured stock  which  may  never  be  realizable,  and  by  the 
standing  charges  (if  these  are  included),  which  in  the  absence 
of  bond-fide  business  transactions  would  represent  losses, 
being  made  to  figure  in  the  balance-sheet  as  good  assets  in 
Profits  are  ^^  shape  of  stock  on  hand.  The  right  principle 
latent.  undoubtedly  is  that  in  a  manufacturing  business  a 

profit  should  not  be  considered  to  have  been  made  until  a 
sale  has  been  effected,  or  until  a  contract  for  the  delivery  at 
a  future  date  of  goods  already  manufactured  is  entered  into. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  raw  materials  and  in 
those  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  stock  of  manufactured 
articles  could  be  put  upon  the  market  and  realized  at  their 
normal  price,  a  modification  of  this  principle  would  seem  to 
be  necessary ;  for  in  that  case  the  product  is  generally  sale- 
able at  an  ascertained  market  price  (or,  at  any  rate,  at  an 
approximation  to  it),  and  it  does  not  seem  incorrect  to 
say  that  the  profit  which  that  price  leaves  has  been  earned 
on  the  production  of  the  commodity  and  not  on  its  sale. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  this  case,  it  would  probably  in  the 
long  run  prove  to  be  more  judicious  to  price  the  commodity 
in  the  books  at  its  cost,  and  only  to  credit  profit  and  loss 
account  with  the  profit  when  sales  have  been  effected.   In  the 
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majority  of  cases  manufactured  stock  has  to  be  kept  till  a 
demand  for  it  arises  and  orders  are  received,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  may  deteriorate  or  the  price  may  fall,  and  the 
system  of  valuing  at  cost  has  the  additional  advantage, 
when  stocks  are  held  for  any  length  of  time,  of  obviating 
the  necessity  for  periodical  alterations  of  the  valuation  and 
consequent  adjustment  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  owing 
to  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  the  commodities.  A 
valuation  based  upon  cost  of  production  (not  including  in  the 
term,  standing  charges  and  interest  on  capital)  would  hold 
good  for  a  long  period  of  time,  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  article 
was  preserved  in  its  pristine  condition,  unless  improved 
processes  or  other  causes  should  so  reduce  the  cost  of 
similar  articles,  as  to  render  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  valuation  of  the  old  stock  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
the  proper  relation  between  it  and  the  new  price  that  would 
probably  rule  in  the  market.  Any  deterioration  which  the 
goods  on  hand  may  undergo  should,  of  course,  be  periodi- 
cally written  off",  and  when  stocks  become  entirely  obsolete 
they  should  be  reduced  to  their  scrap  value.  But  inor- 
dinate reduction  in  the  value  of  assets  is  not  always  a  pro- 
ceeding deserving  unqualified  approval.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  by  taking  undue  advantage  of  facilities  and 
opportunities  which  may  exist  at  particular  periods  for 
writing  down  the  value  of  assets,  the  firm  or  company 
may  be  placed  in  the  position  during  subsequent  years  of 
making  book  gains  which  would  not  be  realised  but  for  the 
previous  artificial  reduction  in  values.  In  this  way  the 
accounts  of  the  business  are  apt  to  prove  misleading,  and  it 
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is  well  that  this  effect  of  excessive  reductions  in  value  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Indeed,  its  dangers  appear  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Legislature,  for,  under  the  Companies*  Act, 
1877,  reduction  of  paid  up  capital  is  limited  to  the  amount 
which,  according  to  the  affidavits  of  responsible  officials,  has 
been  lost,  or  is  unrepresented  by  available  assets. 

The  amount  by  which  stock  is  to  be  written  down  in  re- 
spect of  ascertained  depreciation  may  be   debited  to  profit 
and  loss  and  credited  to  the  Stock  account  in  the 

Iioss  on 

Stores  and  Commercial  Ledger  through  the  Journal.  The 
warehouseman  would  pass  a  stock  requisition 
through  the  Stock  Issued  Book  to  the  credit  of  his  Ledger 
accounts  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  amount  represented  with- 
drawal of  stock;  and  the  same  procedure  applies  in  the 
case  of  reduction  in  the  value  of  stores. 


( 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  remains  to  refer  to  some  subsidiary  books  in  use  in  fac- 
tories and  warehouses,  and  also  to  some  matters  which. 
Subsidiary   although  th  ey  have  an  important  bearing  on  Factory 

Factory 

books.  Accounts,  do  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  the  pre- 

ceding chapters.  We  have  studiously  avoided  special  refer- 
ence to  these  ancillary  books  and  matters,  so  as  not  to 
detract  from  the  main  issues  of  our  subject ;  and  we  do  not 
now  refer  to  them  with  a  view  of  attempting  to  exhaust  the 
catalogue  of  account-books  for  which  a  practical  use  may  be 
found  in  a  factory.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  altogether 
futile  by  reason  of  the  conditions  and  requirements  of 
individual  businesses  varying  too  widely  to  warrant  any- 
thing more  than  a  general  statement  being  made  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  economy  and  routine 
of  a  factory — principles  to  which  all  details,  to  be  of  service, 
must  conform. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  first  describe  the  method  of  book- 
keeping to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  plant  or  machinery 
,  acquired  on  terms  of  deferred  payments,  and  men- 

Suznmary  of         ^  rr    j  ^ 

Chapter.  ^-^^^  ^  ^^^  Considerations  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  accounts  of  Government  factories,  and  on  those  of  the 
workshops  of  railway  and  similar  undertakings  where  expen- 
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diture  and  production  are  of  the  nature  of  auxiliary  operations 
and  have  not  for  their  direct  object  the  raising  of  revenue. 
We  shall  then  deal  with  a  few  of  the  books  employed 
to  record  transactions  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  cartage, 
freightage,  packing,  and  fuel.  In  conclusion  we  shall  pass 
under  review  some  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  systems  of 
piece-work  or  payment  by  results,  and  of  overtime ;  and  in  this 
connection  state  the  views  of  some  of  the  leading  authorities 
upon  labour  questions  as  to  the  possible  development  of 
the  modern  factory  system  in  the  direction  of  the  general 
adoption,  or  at  least  recognition,  of  the  principles  underlying 
industrial  partnerships  and  co-operative  production. 

Inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  purchasing  plant  on  what  is 
known  as  the  purchase  hire  system  is  becoming  more  general, 
Purchase     — there  being  in  some  circumstances  an  economy  in 

Hire  Sys- 
tem, the  acquisition  of  new  plant,  machinery,  waggons, 

&c.,  on  terms  of  deferred  payments, — it  will  be  necessary  to 

consider  the  entries  which  should  be  made  in  recording  such 

transactions.     It  has  been  suggested*  that  a  simple  and  safe 

method  of  dealing  with  the  book-keeping  pertaining  to  this 

system  is  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  "  ultimate  "  value  of 

the  object  when  the  various  instalments  have  been  paid,  and  to 

divide  this  "  ultimate"  value  by  the  number  of  the  instalments, 

and  credit  the  product  to  capital  each  time  an  instalment  is 

paid,  the  remainder  of  the  instalments  being  debited  to  profit 

and  loss  account.     For  example,  it  is  suggested  that  in  the 

*  "  The  Chartered  Accountant's  Examination  Guide."  G.  P.  Norton,  C  A.  Gee 
&  Co.,  London,  1884. 
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case  of  a  waggon  purchased  for  ^60,  payable  in  twenty  instal- 
ments, the  ultimate  value  being  £40,  that  as  each  instalment 
is  paid  £  2  should  be  charged  to  capital  and  £  i  to  profit  and 
loss  account.  The  method  suggested  is  undoubtedly  a  simple 
one,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  as  correct  as  the 
circumstances  require.  In  the  illustration  given  we  presume, 
though  it  is  not  stated,  that  the  "  ultimate  value  "  of  the  object 
— after  the  payment  of  all  the  instalments — covers  an  amount 
for  depreciation  during  the  time  it  has  been  in  use ;  but  in 
any  case  we  think  it  would  be  well  that  the  amount  charged 
under  the  various  heads  should  be  more  fully  specified.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  value  to  the  purchaser  of  an  object 
acquired  upon  terms  of  deferred  payments  and  its  "  ultimate," 
z.e.,  ordinary  value,  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  viz.,  interest 
on  the  deferred  payments,  and  the  natural  or  normal  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  object  during  the  period  of  hire. 
We  submit  that  these  factors  are  so  essentially  different  that 
they  should  be  separately  recorded.  The  one  bears  a  close 
relation  to,  and  has  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with,  the 
capital  account  of  the  business,  and  the  rate  of  interest  borne 
ty  that  account ;  the  other  is  a  trade  expense  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  volume  of  business,  and  the  corresponding  wear 
and  tear  of  the  object  and  its  tendency  to  obsolescence.  An 
article  having  been  acquired  on  the  purchase  hire  system, 
should  be  debited  to  plant  or  other  appropriate  account  at 
its  value  as  if  purchased  for  prompt  cash,  and  the  difference 
between  that  value  and  the  aggregate  amount  payable  under 
the  purcnase  hire  agreement  should  be  taken  to  an  interest 
on  deferred  payments  account,  the  whole  of  the  liability  being 
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carried  to  the  credit  of  a  personal  account  with  the  vendor  of 
the  article. 

As  the  instalments  are  paid,  cash  account  would  be  credited, 
and  the  personal  account  with  the  vendor  would  be  debited, 
with  the  amounts  of  the  instalments.  The  amount  debited 
to  plant  or  other  account  would  be  written  down  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  book-keeping  applicable  to  fixed 
capital,  and  already  discussed,  whilst  the  amount  standing  to 
the  debit  of  interest  on  deferred  payments  account  would  be 
distributed  over  the  period  of  hire.  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  instalments  are  paid  and  the  purchase  of  the 
article  ultimately  completed,  but  should  this  not  be  the  case 
and  the  article  be  returned  after  an  interval  of  hire,  the  per- 
sonal account  with  the  vendor  would  be  closed  by  being 
debited  with  the  balance  standing  to  his  credit,  which  would 
pro  tanto  be  credited  to  the  plant  account  and  the  interest 
on  deferred  payments  account.  Any  remaining  balances  on 
these  latter  accounts,  representing  as  they  would  the  loss  on 
the  non-completion  of  the  purchase,  would  be  passed  to  profit 
and  loss.  A  further  advantage  of  the  method  we  recommend 
is  that  it  enables  the  article  purchased  on  this  system  to  be 
treated  from  the  outset  as  if  it  were  actually  the  property  of 
the  intending  purchaser,  and  this,  it  will  be  recognised,  is  the 
only  sound  view  to  take  of  the  transaction.  If  the  purchase 
should  not  be  completed,  the  accounts  will  show  exactly  what 
sacrifice  is  involved  ;  and  they  would  moreover  at  any  stage 
of  the  period  of  hiring  show  the  position  of  the  transaction. 

There  is  necessarily  greater  simplicity  in  recording  expen- 
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diture  in  those  cases  where  production  is  not  for  profit, 
and  articles  are  made  or  repaired  only  for  the  sole  and 
Factories       esotoric  use  and  benefit  of  the  concern,  as,   for 

not  working 

for  profit.  instance,  in  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  national 
and  municipal  workshops,  or  in  those  of  railway,  gas, 
tram,  and  water  companies,  than  in  a  factory  working  for 
profit  in  competition  with  other  producers.  The  principles  of 
the  Factory  Accounts  e;cplained  in  this  volume  are  in  either 
case  applicable.  It  may,  in  passing,  be  mentioned  that  an 
ingenious  and  elaborate  system  of  recording  the  expenditure 
Vse  Of  cards  in  Government  workshops  by  means  of  cards,  on 

instead  of 

books,  which  the  entries  are  made  by  symbols,  has  lately 

been  described  by  Captain  Metcalfe,*  and  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  it  does  not  very  well  admit  of  the  assimilation  of 
accounts  with  a  view  of  drawing  up  periodical  statements 
showing  the  profit  and  loss  on  all  the  operations  and  the 
actual  financial  position  of  the  concern.  This  is,  in  fact, 
admitted  by  the  author  himself,  when  he  says,  "  I  have  vainly 
tried  to  find  some  simple  current  method  of  reconciling  the 
cost  sheet  with  the  cash  accounts,  since  this  would  establish 
the  aggregate  truth  of  the  cost  sheet  before  the  highest  court 
of  audit  known  to  military  accountability.  I  am  convinced 
not  only  that  this  is  impossible,  unless  either  the  papers 
are  very  much  complicated,  or  unless  substantial  truth  is 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  striking  a  balance  ;  but  I  also  believe 
that  the  same  result  is  indirectly  attainable  by  other  means 
already  described."  The  defect  referred  to  seems  to  us  in- 
herent in  any  system  of  recording  expenditure  on,  and  by 

*  "  The  Cost  of  Manufactures."     Captain  Henry  Metcalfe.     New  York.     Wiley. 
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means  of,  cards  passing  through  a  number  of  hands  and  per- 
forming a  variety  of  services  both  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
counting-house. 

The  requirements  of  a  Government  arsenal,  however,  are 
not  those  of  a  private  factory,  which  has  to  be  conducted  on 
lines  enabling  the  proprietor,  in  the  face  of  keen  competition 
with  other  manufacturers,  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public 
at  a  profit  to  himself. 

In  almost  every  manufacturing  business  the  item  of  cartage 
is  a  more  or  less  serious  factor.  If  the  cartage  be  for  the 
Cartage  Conveyance  of  raw  material  from  different  parts  of 
books.  ^^^  factory  the  charge  is  one  on  manufacturing  ac- 

count, and  should  be  allocated  to  the  various  orders.  If  it  be 
for  the  delivery  of  goods  sold  to  customers  an  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  recoup  the  cost  by  debiting  the  customer  with 
a  charge  for  carriage  ;  in  other  cases  the  expense,  in  view  of 
the  vexation  and  trouble  which  any  other  course  generally 
produces,  is  borne  absolutely  by  the  firm  and  regarded  as  a 
set-off  against  the  profits  of  the  business.  In  any  event  the 
item  is  one  admitting,  by  a  proper  system  of  registration,  of 
large  economies.  If  cartage  be  done  by  an  outside  contractor, 
the  necessary  records  for  checking  his  accounts  should  be 
kept  by  the  employ^  (generally  the  warehouseman  or  store- 
keeper) by  whose  orders  the  work  is  done.  The  contractor 
would  receive  an  advice  (Specimen  No.  51)  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  account  when  rendered. 

If  it  be  thought  necessary,  a  further  check  may  be  obtained 
by  instructing  the  gatekeeper  to  record  the  times  at  which 
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carters  enter  and  leave  the  factory,  any  delay  in  loading  or 
unloading  being  noted.  If  the  horses  and  vehicles  are  the 
Horses  and  V^^P^^Y  ^f  the  firm  the  purchase  price  of  the  horses 
venicies.  should  be  debited  to  a  horse  account,  and  that  of 
the  vehicles  to  a  vehicle  account,  and  each  account  should 
periodically  be  debited  with  interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
capital  sum.  The  carters  should  send  in  weekly  a  return 
of  the  work  done  by  them,  and  this  should  be  summa- 
rised in  a  Cartage  Book.  A  cartage  account  should  be 
opened,  to  which  should  be  debited  the  wages  of  the  carters, 
stablemen,  the  cost  of  forage,  stable  expenses,  &c.,  and  at 
regular  intervals  an  amount  for  depreciation  from  the  horse 
account  and  the  van  account.  The  cartage  account  will  of 
course  be  credited  with  the  journeys  performed  at  such  rates 
as  will  equal  the  amount  charged  to  it.  It  is  only  through 
keeping  some  such  account  that  the  employer  can  ascertain 
accurately  whether  it  pays  him  better  to  purchase  and  keep 
horses  and  carts  than  to  employ  an  outside  contractor. 


To  Mr. 


SPECIMEN  No.  SI. 

Cartage  advice,. 


.188 


Please  supply  me  with  the  undermentioned. 

No.  of 
Horses. 

Description  of 
Vehicle. 

Time 
Required. 

Time 
Arrived. 

Time 
Returned. 

Time  on 
Job. 

Order  to  be 
charged. 

Ordered  by_ 


Signature  of  Carman. 


In  view  of  the  need  that  often  arises  of  giving  quotations 
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for  goods  inclusive  of  free  delivery,  and  of  checking  the  rates 
rreieht  charged  by  the  railway  companies,  it  is  very  desir- 
book.  ^|^2e  tQ  record  the  quotations  obtained,  or  rates  paid, 

for  freightage,  and  the  more  so  as  the  classifications  adopted 
by  the  Railway  Clearing  House  are  purely  arbitrary,  and 
whilst  one  official  may  place  a  consignment  under  one  cate- 
gory, another  may  adopt  a  totally  different  classification.*  Much 
correspondence,  as  well  as  money,  is  saved  by  being  able  in 
such  cases  to  refer  to  precedents,  as,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  classification,  senders  and  consignees  are,  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888,  largely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railway  companies. 

In  the  case  of  firms  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  railway 
siding  a  special  book  should  be  kept  on  the  same  principle 
Rail  a  ^^  ^^^^   applied   to    the    Cartage   Book  just   de- 

Bidings.  scribed.     If  a   yearly   rental  is   paid  for   sidings 

and  trucks,  this  rental  and  any  incidental  items  should  be 
debited  to  an  account  to  which  is  credited  any  receipts  from 
this  source.  If  the  trucks  are  owned  by  the  firm,  then  their 
purchase  price,  together  with  interest,  should  be  debited  to  a 
trucks  account,  which  should  be  credited  each  year  with  an 
amount  for  depreciation,  the  amount  so  credited  being 
charged  to  an  account  which  would  be  credited  with 
any  amount  received  for  the  hire  of  trucks.  A  wagon  and 
van  book  should  also  be  kept  showing  the  demurrage  charges 
which  have  arisen  and  the  destination  of  trucks. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  transit  of  goods,  it  will 

*  See  Section  X  (New  Classification)  of  **  Railway  Rates,  English  and  Foreign." 
J.  Grierson.     Stanford.     London.     1886. 
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be  well  to  point  out  that  packing-cases  should  be  considered 
Packi  ac-  ^^  stock,  and  should  be  registered.  The  cases 
counts.  should    be    made    to   a   Stock    Order   No.,   and 

credited  to  stock  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  articles. 
Thus  a  packing  account  would  be  debited  with  the  cost  of 
each  case  sent  out,  and  credited  with  all  charges  made  to  cus- 
tomers under  this  head.  If  any  allowance  be  made  for  its 
return,  the  case  should  be  put  into  stock  at  a  figure  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  so  allowed,  and  the  process  would  be 
repeated  until  it  was  no  longer  of  value  as  a  case  but  merely 
as  old  material. 

It  is  further  desirable  that  the  warehouseman  should  keep 
an  "  empties  "  or  "  cases  '*  book,  showing  the  cases  sent  out 
and  those  received  back,  in  order  to  keep  an  effectual  check 
upon,  and  prevent  the  too  rapid  multiplication  of,  packing- 
cases. 

There  are  many  other  subsidiary  books  of  a  similar  character 
the  need  for  which  will  arise  in  every  factory,  but  a  detailed 
Coal  Book,  description  cannot  be  attempted.  Such  are  the 
Coal  Books,  for  recording  the  contracts  for  coal  and  deliveries 
made,  as  well  as  the  consumption  of  coal,  when  this  is  syste- 
matically charged  to  each  working  number,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  VI.  If  this  procedure  be  adopted,  the  Coal  Book 
may  contain  on  the  debit  side  the  quantity  of  coal  received, 
which  would  of  course  agree  with  the  totals  of  the  accounts 
for  coal  supplied,  and  on  the  credit  side  an  account  compiled 
from  the  statement  (already  referred  to)  showing  how  the 
coal  has  been  used,  the  difference  representing  the  balance 
of  coal  on  hand.  There  are  also  Gas  and  Water  Meter  Reading 
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Books,  which  show  the  readings  of  the  various  gas  and  water 
meters  at   regular  periods,  and  the  consumption 

Gas  and 

Water  during  such  periods,  whilst  by  the  aid  of  subsidiary 

Books. 

meters  the  consumption  in  different  parts  of  the 
factory  is  obtained  and  the  cost  localised.  There  are  also  the 
Precaution  brigade  or  Fire  Hose  Book,  in  which  is  recorded 
agfainst  fire.  ^-^^  periodical  examination  of  the  hose  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  extinction  of  fire ;  the  Casualty  Book,  containing 
records  of  accidents  which  happen  in  the  factory ;  the  Pattern 
Patterns.  Book,  containing  particulars  of  patterns  received 
and  issued;  the  Delivery  Books  for  obtaining  carrier's 
receipts  for  goods,  and  a  variety  of  other  books  too  numerous 
to  be  enumerated. 

A  reference  to  books  relating  to  sick,  provident,  superan- 
nuation, and  similar  funds  might  be  looked  for  in  this  chapter, 
but  inasmuch  as  these  are  generally  conducted  by 

Provident  .  _  .      .  - 

and  otner       a  Committee  of  those  interested,  a  description  of 

funds. 

the  books  required  does  not  fall  within  the  limits 
of  this  volume.  For  the  convenience  of  the  employes,  their 
subscriptions  to  these  funds  may,  as  described  in  Chapter  II., 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  due  to  them  as  wages,  but  at 
this  point  the  connection  of  the  funds  with  the  factory  books 
generally  ends.  The  disposal  of  the  amounts  deducted  from 
the  wages  of  employes  on  account  of  fines  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  principal.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  form  a 
contribution  to  the  sick  fund,  the  necessary  entries  are  made 
in  the  commercial  books. 

The  books  which  have  to  be  kept  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts  call  for  special  mention.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  Summary  of  the  Acts  contained  in  Appendix  E,  it  is  the 
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duty  of  occupiers  of  factories  and  workshops  to  cause  divers 
Books  re-  prescribed  books  and  forms  to  be  used.  We  do 
ra^tory^  not,  however,  consider  it  necessary  to  describe 
them  in  detail,  as  their  purpose  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  upon  a  reference  to  the  Summary  of  the  Statutes,  and 
all  registers,  books,  forms,  certificates,  &c.,  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  can  be  purchased 
ready  for  use.'''  The  "  very  long,  important,  and  complicated 
statute  known  as  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,"  con- 
solidates and  replaces  about  sixteen  previous  statutes,  and 
forms,  with  the  Act  of  1883,  a  complete  code  of  factory  regu- 
lations. It  deals  in  succession  with  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  factories  and  workshops,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  work- 
people ;  it  fixes  the  hours  of  work  and  of  meals,  prescribes 
holidays,  and  provides  for  the  education  of  children  employed 
in  factories  ;  it  requires  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment 
to  be  obtained,  and  it  contains  regulations  as  to  the  investi- 
gation of  accidents.  The  Act  also  contains  conditions  as  to 
overtime,  night  work,  domestic  employment,  &c.,  and  special 
provisions  for  particular  classes  of  factories  and  workshops. 

There  are  some  considerations  with  regard  to  the  economic 

aspects  of  overtime,  piece-work,  and  kindred  subjects  which 

could  not  well  be  referred  to  in  that  portion  of 

Economic 

considera-       the  work  dealing  with  the  book-keeping  relating 

tions. 

to  those  subjects,  but  which  have  too  important  a 
bearing  upon  our  subject-matter  to  be  passed  over;  as,  for 
instance,  the  relation  to  fixed  capital  of  the  questions  of  pay- 
ment for  labour  according  to  ordinary  time,  overtime,  and  piece. 

*  They  are  published  (by  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office)  by  Messrs. 
Shaw  &  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  London. 
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To  pay  overtime  rate  for  labour  which  could  be  more 
efficiently  performed  at  the  normal  rate  is  obviously  not 
economical  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  who,  in- 
**°^®'  deed,  seldom  resorts  to  it  save  in  cases  of  emer- 

gency and  of  time  contracts.  Yet  an  absolute  prohibition  on 
his  part  of  overtime  when  it  has  been  resorted  to  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  his  best  men,  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  of  occasionally  supplementing  their  wages. 

The  interest  on  fixed  capital  and  the  provision  against 
depreciation  are  factors  in  the  cost  of  production  which  have 
-   .   ^    ^     a  constant  tendency  to  increase,  and  these  indeed 

As  to  fixed  -^  ' 

doubi^^^"^  are  to  a  very  large  extent  independent  of  the 
*^"**'  number  of  hours    employes   are   at   work.     Full 

advantage  of  the  economies  arising  from  the  use  of  machi- 
nery is  not  likely  to  accrue  until  the  principle  of  work- 
ing double  shifts  is  more  extensively  adopted  than  at 
present.  By  the  employment  of  two  sets  of  men,  each  working 
eight  hours  a  day,  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  use  of 
machinery  would  be  so  great  that  employers  would  be  able 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  The  objections  commonly 
urged  against  the  system  are  such  as  can  be,  and  have  been, 
surmounted ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  aversion  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  workmen  is  as  transitory  as  has 
been  their  dislike  to  the  system  of  payment  by  results,  known 
as  piece-work,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  in 
As  to  piece-  trades  in  which  individual  workmen  are  able  to 
work  independently  of  each  other,  and  where 
the^  piece-work  rates  can  be  fairly  calculated  and  the  work, 
properly  registered.    An  extensive  and  successful  piece-work 
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system  is  not  indeed  practicable  where  the  solidarity  of  labour 
is  so  great  that  each  workman  cannot  do  his  work  indepen- 
dently and  without  the  assistance  of  others,  but  where  there 
is  much  division  of  labour  piece-work  is  generally  possible, 
although  the  parts  made  under  that  system  may  require  the 
combination  of  several  workpeople  to  complete  or  to  adapt 
them  to  their  purposes. 

Obvious  as  are  the  economic  advantages  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  piece-work,  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  performed  under  it  is  either  stereotyped  or  lowered, 
and  that  the  greatest  advantage  can  only  be  obtained  by 
interesting  the  worker  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  his  work.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  "  two  equally 
capable  and  energetic  men,  one  of  whom  is  working  on  his 
own  account  and  the  other  performing  at  fixed  wages  ser- 
vices which  have  for  their  object  the  enrichment  of  an 
employer,  notoriously  present  two  very  different  standards  of 
activity.  The  former  is  full  of  enterprise  and  alacrity.  The 
latter  is  wont  to  be  slack  and  unaspiring  and  disinclined  to 
make  any  effort  bodily  or  mental  not  included  in  the  average 
standard  of  performance  recognised  by  his  fellows.  "Where 
piece-work  prevails,  the  above  remark  ceases  to  be  applicable 
as  far  as  mere  quantity  of  production  is  concerned ;  but  the 
contrast  remains  as  great  as  ever  in  respect  of  the  alertness 
of  eye  and  brain  to  avoid  waste  of  materials  and  injury  to 
plant  and  tools,  to  suggest  reforms  in  current  technical  pro- 
cedure, to  improve  quality,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  attain 
an  enhanced  commercial  result  by  other  methods  than  piling 
up  a   maximum   of  such  work   as  ■v^rill   only  juv*=t   pass  the 
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scrutiny  of  the  examiner  appointed  to  check  it.  In  short,  full 
exertion  of  bodily  and  mental  powers  is  obtainable  only  from 
men  whose  own  interests  are  fully  engaged  in  the  result  of 
the  work  to  be  performed."  * 

Some  of  the  trades  unions,!  however,  have  for  one  of  their 
objects  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  piece-work,  and  if 
Trades  possible  its  absoluto  prevention.     They  urge  that 

union  views,  gmpjoyers  generally  base  the  calculations  for  the 
piece-work  rates  upon  the  standard  established  by  the  quickest 
and  strongest  workmen,  and  that  by  these  means  the  weaker 
men  have,  in  order  to  earn  the  wages  necessary  for  bare  sub- 
sistence, to  exert  themselves  to  an  undesirable  extent ;  and 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  piece-work  is  usually  reduced 
by  the  employers  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efforts  of 
the  workmen.  The  fact  that  payment  by  the  piece  offers 
inducement  to  work  being  done  with  rapidity,  to  the  sacrifice 
of  finish,  probably  accounts  for  the  large  amount  of  work 
which  might  be  done  on  the  piece-work  method,  being  still 
paid  for  by  the  day,  skilled  labour  rather  than  rapidity  of 
output,  being  required. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  relative  pecuniary  value 
of  task  work  as  against  time  work,  each  and  every  case  must 


*  "Profit-sharing  between  Capital  and  Labour."  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  London.    1884. 

t  The  Trades  Union  Congress  held  at  Hull  in  September,  1886,  contented  itself 
with  discussing,  but  not  voting  on,  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Congress  the  systematic  working  of  overtime  in  many  of  the  skilled  trades  of 
the  country  is  an  evil  to  the  persons  so  engaged,  and  an  injustice  to  the  laige  body  of 
unemployed,  and  should  therefore  be  discontinued  whenever  the  Unions  have  sufficient 
influence  for  this  purpose.  Also  that  the  system  of  piece-work,  except  in  such 
trades  where  standard  ptices  can  be  classified  and  maintained,  is  an  injury  to  the 
moral,  physical,  and  social  well-being  of  the  working  people." 
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be  decided  on  its  own  merits ;  and  where  the  system  is  adopted 
tentatively  the  book  referred  to  on  page  31  is  especially 
valuable,  as  showing  whether  labour  by  time  or  by  piece  is 
the  more  economical. 

The  regrettable  difference  of  view  between  capitalists  and 
workmen  as  to  these  matters  prevents  the  attainment 
Conflict  of    of  the  hig-hest  desrree  of  efficiency  in  production* 

capital  and  o  o 

labour.  and  is  therefore  to  the  prejudice  of  all  interests, 
but  it  is  not  possible  "  to  expect  any  marked  improvement 
in  the  general  economic  condition  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
the  production  of  wealth  involves  a  keen  conflict  of  opposing 
pecuniary  interests.  The  forces  which  ten  men  can  exert 
may  be  completely  neutralised  if  they  are  so  arranged  to 
contend  against,  instead  of  assisting,  each  other.  Simi- 
larly, the  efficiency  of  capital  and  labour  must  be  most 
seriously  impaired,  when,  instead  of  representing  two  agents 
assisting  each  other  to  secure  a  common  object,  they  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  strength  in  an  interne- 
cine contest.  All  experience  shows  that  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  introducing  more  harmonious  relations,  unless  em- 
ployers and  employed  are  both  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
an  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged."  * 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  by  all  who  have  studied  the 
labour  question  in  this  country  renders  it  in- 
authorities     cumbcnt  on  employers  and  accountants  connected 

on  laDOUT  ■>■      •' 

quesuons.  ^-^j^  industrial  undertakings  to  consider  carefully 
the  possible  tendency  of  the  modern  factory  system,  and 

*  **  Paupeiism."    Htnry  Fawcett,  M.P.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
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it  is  therefore  necessary  in  a  book  dealing  with  Factory 
Accounts  to  discuss,  however  briefly,  the  views  of  authorities 
— theorists  and  practical  men — upon  this  subj  ect ;  especially 
as  whatever  the  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  industrial 
organizations  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ten- 
dency must  be  more  and  more  to  greater  detail  and  accuracy 
in  the  preparation  of  accounts  which  form  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment, as  between  partners,  or  as  between  rival  and 
contending  interests.  The  feeling  of  conjoint  or  mutual 
interests  referred  to  by  Professor  Fawcett  can  only  be  deve- 
loped by  the  employ^  feeling  that  he  is  a  participator  in  due 
share  of  the  benefits  arising  from  greater  exertion,  economy, 
and  efficiency  on  his  part ;  and  by  the  employer  recognising 
that  in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  the  employes  have  the 
power  of  augmenting  old,  and  creating  new,  sources  of  profit. 
As  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Lord  Brassey — "  A  more 
Lord  complete  identity  of  interest  between  capital  and 

rassey.  labour  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  In  so  far  as 
that  consummation  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  workmen 
themselves — and  they  must  be  active  instruments  in  their 
own  advancement — our  hopes  for  the  future  rest  on  co- 
operative industry.  Their  efforts  must  commence  with 
the  simplest  forms  of  industrial  organization — those 
which  require  the  least  amount  of  capital,  and  are  most 
free  from  the  fluctuations  so  painfully  felt  in  international 
commerce.  In  industries  which  cannot  be  organized  so 
readily  on  the  co-operative  plan,  the  extended  operations 
of  the  joint-stock  companies  will  secure  the  publication 
of   profits,    and    afford    opportunities  to    the    workmen  for 

L 
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participation,  as  holders  of  shares,  in  the  profits  of 
capital/'* 

An  extension  of  the  principle  of  joint- stock  enterprise, 
which  at  present  affords  the  most  available  opportunities  for 
Joint  stock  ^^^  investment  of  small  sums,  might  serve  to  ope- 
onterprise.  ^^^^  ^^  ^-^^  direction  desired  if  only  the  working 
classes  could  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages ;  but  in  this 
respect  there  is  little  encouragement  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
past,  although  the  laws  which  have  been  in  force  for  some 
years  afford  facility  for  the  co-operation  of  labour  with  capital. 
Great  expectations  have  been  founded  upon  the  facilities 
possessed  in  some  cases  by  working  men  to  become  part 
proprietors  in  the  businesses  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
the  advent  of  industrial  associations  on  a  large  scale  has 
even  been  definitely  predicted. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Jevons  that,  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soundest  possible  solution  of  the 
Professor  l^-bour  question  will  eventually  be  found  in  such 
Jevons.  ^  modification  of  the  terms  of  partnership  as  shall 

bind  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  workman  more  closely 
together.  Under  such  a  system  the  weekly  wages  would  be 
regarded  merely  as  subsistence  money,  or  advances  which 
the  employer  would  make  to  enable  the  labourer  and  his 
family  to  await  the  completion  of  the  interval  between  manu- 
facture and  sale.  The  balance  of  the  value  produced  would 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  half-year  in  the  form  of  a 
dividend  or  bonus,  consisting  in  a  share  of  all  surplus  profits 
realised  beyond  the  necessary  charges  of  interest,  wages  of 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference.     Cassell  &  Co.,  London. 
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superintendence,  cost  of  depreciation  and  capital,  reserve  to 
meet  bad  debts,  and  all  other  expenses  of  production  for  which 
the  employer  can  fairly  claim  compensation.  Under  the 
name  of  Industrial  Partnership  such  an  arrangement  has 
been  experimentally  tried  in  England,  and  has  been  subject 
to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  discussion."* 

This  adverse  criticism  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  tentative  trials  of  the  system  of  co-operative  produc- 
^«  «^»^        tion   in   three  well-known   cases,   that   made  by 

co-opera-  '  J 

tionin*"*^**"  Messrs.  Briggs,  at  their  Whitwood  collieries,  by 
"^  ^  '  the  Gloucester  Waggon  Company,  and  by  Messrs. 
FoXy  Head  &  Co.,  of  Middlesborough. 

The  attempts  then  made  were  honest  and  sincere,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  tried  were  unfavourable, 
and  the. circumstances  in  each  case  were  not  such  as  permit 
of  any  general  or  definite  rule  being  deduced  from  the  result. 

Notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful  attempts  in  England  to 
establish  industrial  partnerships  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
this  country  is  unable  ta  show  any  signs  of  encouragement  to 
the  advocates  af  this  principle,  and  on  reference  to  the  tabu- 
lated returns  of  the  Co-operative  Productive  Societies  for  the 
year  1885,!  it  will  be  seen  that  examples  of  the  successful 
Industrial  working  of  the  system  are  not  confined  to  ather 
onthe"^^^'^^  countries.  It  is,  however,  on  the  Continent  that 
the  principle  of  industrial  partnerships  has  made 
the  greatest  strides,  and  in  France,  according  to  Mr.  Sedley 

*  "The  State  in  Relation- to  Labour,"  chap,  x.- p.  142..  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.     London,  Macmillan,  1882. 

t  "  Report  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Co-operative  Congress,  held  at  Plymouth^ 
1886."     Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Limited,  Manchester. 
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Taylor,  "the  principle  of  participation,  organized  under  a 
great  variety  of  different  forms  adapted  to  differing  industrial 
conditions,  has  been  applied  with  success  to  almost  every 
class  of  undertaking,  productive,  distributive,  or  purely 
administrative." 

The  system  "consists  in  assigning  to  the  employed,  over 
and  above  their  wages  paid  at  the  ordinary  market  rate,  a 
part  of  the  net  profits  realized  by  the  concern  for  which  they 
work,"  and  "  the  material  successes  achieved  "  are  stated  to 
"  have  been  little  short  of  marvellous."  * 

The  economic  basis  upon  which  the  principle  rests  is  best 
stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taylor  himself.  "  The  fund  on 
.  which  the  participation  draws  is  the  surplus  profits 

nomic  basis.  j-Q^tHsed  in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  effici- 
ency of  the  work  done  under  its  stimulating  influence. 
Such  extra  profit  is,  therefore,  obtainable  whenever  workmen 
have  it  in  their  power  to  increase  the  quantity,  improve 
the  quality,  or  diminish  the  cost  price  of  their  staple  of  pro- 
duction by  more  effective  exertion,  by  increased  economy  in 
the  use  of  tools  and  materials,  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of 
superintendence.  In  other  words,  the  surplus  profit  realisable 
will  depend  on  the  influence  which  manual  labour  is  capable 
of  exerting  upon  production.  Evidently,  therefore,  this  influ- 
ence will  be  greatest  in  branches  of  industry  where  the  skill  of 
the  labourer  plays  the  leading  part,  where  the  outlay  on  tools 
and  materials  bears  a  small  ratio  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and  where  individual  superintendence  is  difficult  and  expen- 


*   "Participation  of  Labour  in  the  Profits  of  Enterprise."     Paper  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts.     By  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A. 
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sive.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  least  effective  in  industries 
where  mechanism  is  the  principal  agency,  w^here  interest  on 
capital  fixed  in  machinery  is  the  chief  element  of  cost  price, 
and  where  the  workmen  assembled  in  large  factories  can  be 
easily  and  effectively  superintended."* 

The  methods  by  which  the  share  belonging  to  the 
employes  under  a  system  of  industrial  partnership  is  deter- 
mined vary  with  different  trades,  but  in  the  Blue  Bookt 
on  the  subject  they  are  fully  described.  The  three  main 
divisions  are — i,  Where  the  workmen's  share  of  profits  is 
distributed  in  the  form  of  an  annual  cash  bonus ;  2,  where 
that  share  is  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes ; 
3,  where  part  is  annually  distributed  among  the  workpeople 
and  part  invested  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  the  absence  of  mutual  confidence  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
Obstacle  to   success   of  industrial  partnerships,  and  so  far  is 

tlieir  exten-     ...  •        1  • 

sion.  this  the  case  in  this  country  that  a  working  man, 

speaking  at  the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,  de- 
scribed profit-sharing  "  as  nothing  less  than  a  delusive  bait 
on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  goad  the  workers  on  to  greater 
intensity  of  toil."  That  this  accentuated  feeling  is  not 
general  to  any  extent  is  proved  by  the  public  utterances  on 
Views  of  re-  ^^®  subject  of  representative  working  men  like 
woX^nT""^  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Howell, 
men.  M.P.,  and  by  the  remarks  of  other  speakers   at 

that  conference.     The  most  widely-spread  objection  on  the 

♦  '*  Profit  Sharing."     Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.  KeganPaul,  Trench  &  Co.,  London, 
t  Repoits  of  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  on  the  System  of  Co-opera- 
tion in  Foreign  Countries.    Blue  Book,  Commercial,  No.  20.     1886.     Hansard. 
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part  of  the  employes  is,  that  they  have  no  certainty  as  to 
an  employer's  profit,  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  extent 
without  an  investigation  of  the  accounts,  and  that  even  in 
many  cases  when  information  has  been  required  for  boards 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  where  the  result  would 
have  been  communicated  by  the  investigator  to  an  umpire 
only,  such  an  investigation  has  been  refused.* 

But  this  difficulty  could  of  course  be  overcome  by  an 
inspection  of  the  books  being  confidentially  made  by  a  sworn 
accountant,  provided  always  that,  as  pointed  out 
meSod^of  ^^  ^  previous  chapter,  the  groundwork  of  the 
accounts,  system  of  accounts  is  such  that  each  employ^  feels 
he  is  contributing  to  the  attainment  jof  accurate  records  of 
cost,  and  has  general  confidence  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  accounts  are  kept. 

The  other  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  indus- 
trial partnerships,  sometimes  advanced  by  heads  of  firms  and 
founded  upon  a  "  dread  of  the  extra  trouble  of  management 
and  account-keeping  thereby  entailed,"  f  afford  further  ex- 
emplification of  the  need  of  systematic  and  accurate  methods 

*  "  But  even  Boards  of  Arbitration  have  sometimes  failed  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  operative  classes  because  of  the  great  difficulty  existing  on  the  workmen's  side 
of  ascertaining  the  real  facts  and  figures  of  the  state  of  the  trade  concerned.  When 
the  awards  of  umpires  have  been  based  upon  unverified  figures  furnished  by  em- 
ployers, a  very  reluctant  obedience  has  been  given  by  the  workmen  to  the  decisions 
against  them,  and  the  arbitration  machinery  has  been  discredited." — "  The  Unionist 
View  of  possible  Remedies  for  prejudicial  Influences  on  Rates  of  Wages  and  Conti- 
nuity of  Employment."  By  W.  Owen.  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference 
Report.  Qassells.  London.  See  also  the  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Price,  B.A,,  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society,  December  2ist,  1886,  on  "  Slid'ng  Scales 
and  other  Methods  of  Wage-arrangements  in  the  North  of  England." 

t  "  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  on  the  System  of  Co-opera- 
tion in  Foreign  Countries."     Blue  Book,  Commercial,  No.  20.     1886.     Hansard. 
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of  dealing  with  Factory  Accounts ;  and  of  the  fact  that  their 
principles  are  so  little  comprehended  as  to  be  considered 
inapplicable  under  any  new  set  of  conditions.  Our  conten- 
tion is  that  these  principles  have  a  scientific  basis,  rendering 
them  applicable  to  any  condition  of  industrial  organization ; 
that  to  demonstrate  their  economic  results  is  peculiarly 
the  province  of  the  accountant,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
that  end  a  clear  and  complete  system  of  Factory  Accounts 
is  essential. 


APPENDIX  A. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  MACHINE  DETAILS. 

By  Oberlin  Smith,  President  of  the  Ferracute  Machine 
Company,  Brifjgeton,  NJ. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
and  reprinted  by  the  kind  per 7nission  of  the  Author. 
That  the  nomenclature  of  machinery,  and  of  the  tools  and  apparatus 
with  which  it  is  constructed,  is,  in  this  country,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion  scarcely  needs  demonstrating.  If  we  look  from  an  inter- 
national point  of  view,  and  include  the  other  English-speaking  countries, 
— Great  Britain  and  her  colonies — the  confusion  becomes  worse  con. 
founded.  A  reform  is  destined,  in  due  time,  to  come^  doubtless  to  be 
promoted  in  great  degree  by  such  societies  as  ours.  This  reform  move- 
ment cannot  be  begun  too  soon,  and  should  aim  at  giving  brief  and 
suggestive  names  to  all  objects  dealt  with, — each  object  to  have  but  one 
name,  and  each  name  to  belong  to  but  one  object.  A  simple  method 
of  beginning  such  a  reform  would  be  a  common  agreement  among  all 
our  engineering  schools  to  use  each  technical  word  in  but  one  sense, 
and  with  no  synonyms.  A  lesser  field  of  reform,  and  one  which  lies 
more  particularly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  individual  manufacturers,  is 
the  comparative  designation  of  a  number  of  sizes  or  kinds  of  the  same 
machine.  There  is  now  no  common  understanding  whether  a  series  of 
sizes  shall  be  numbered  or  lettered  from  the  largest  down,  or  from  the 
smallest  up.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  most  natural  and  suggestive 
method,  but  usually  becomes  confused  by  want  of  careful  forethought 
(when  starting  a  series)  in  providing  "  gaps  "  for  the  insertion  of  future 
sizes.  If  a  numerical  series  has  been  already  started,  and  become  com- 
mercially established,  the  only  systematic  way  to  insert  new  sizes  (either 
at  the  beginning  or  through  the  middle  of  the  series)  is  to  use  fractional 
numbers.  This,  though  awkward  in  sound  and  appearance,  seems  to 
be  the  only  means  of  suggesting  the  comparative  size  of  the  article  by 
its  name.  The  use  of  arbitrary  higher  numbers  between  the  others  is, 
of  course,  worse  than  no  numbers  at  all.     The  use  of  a  series  of  letters 
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does  not  supply  this  fractional  loop-hole  of  escape,  the  euphony  of 
A-and-a-half,  K-and-three-quarters,  &c.,  being  somewhat  doubtful. 
Another  method  in  much  favour  is  the  use  of  "  fancy  "  names,  such  as 
"Diminutive  Giant,"  "Eureka,"  "Fire-fly,"  &c.  These  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  confused  numbers,  as  they  are  not  intended  to  convey  any 
ideas  between  manufacturer  and  customer,  and  admirably  succeed  in 
their  purpose.  All  this  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with,  and  one 
in  regard  to  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  any  exact  system.  We 
can  but  point  out  to  manufacturers  two  general  principles  to  be  followed : 
ist,  of  leaving  abundant  gaps — that  is,  let  a  regular  series  run  10,  20, 
30,  40,  &c.,  instead  of  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c. ;  and  2nd,  of  using  the  smaller 
numbers  for  the  smaller  objects.  The  second  is  similar  in  idea  to  the 
well-known  Philadelphia  house-numbering  system,  which  has  worked  so 
admirably  in  practice,  and  which  has  been  copied  by  numerous  other 
cities. 

The  two  foregoing  paragraphs  are  intended  respectively  as  but  casual 
allusions  to  the  technical  and  commercial  nomenclature  of  machinery  in 
general.  The  subject  is  too  elaborate  to  be  treated  at  length  in  this 
paper,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the  results  of  the 
writer's  experience  in  establishing  a  system  of  names  and  symbols  for  all 
the  component  parts,  commonly  called  "  details  "  of  machines,  or,  in 
fact,  of  any  manufactured  articles. 

That  some  such  system  is  necessary,  no  engineer  who  has  attempted 
to  manufacture  machinery  by  the  modern  system  of  duplicate  (or  ap- 
proximately duplicate)  parts,  will,  for  a  moment,  question.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  specific  name  for  each  piece,  which  name  is  not,  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  used  for  any  different  piece  of  the  same  or  any 
other  machine,  is  evident,  simply  for  purposes  of  identification.  This 
identification  is  required  mechanically  at  almost  every  stage  of  pro- 
duction. The  name,  or  a  symbol  representing  it,  should  be  marked 
upon  the  drawings,  the  patterns,  and  the  special  tools  pertaining  to 
each  piece,  and,  when  convenient,  upon  the  piece  itself.  Commercially, 
it  is  required  on  time  cards  and  in  indexes  and  pattern  lists  and  cost 
books  as  pertaining  to  production.  Pertaining  to  sales  these  names  or 
symbols  must  appear  in  illustrated  price  lists,  and  in  orders  by  and 
charges  to  customers.  This,  our  modern  method  of  repairs,  by  selling 
duplicate  parts,  renders  imperatively  necessary. 

The  requisites  for  a  good  system  of  names  and  symbols  are  :  ist, 
isolation  ot  each  from  all  others  that  did,  do,  or  may  exist  in  the  same 
establishment.  2nd,  suggestiveness  of  what  machine,  what  part  of  it,  and 
if  possible,  the  use  of  said  part — conforming,  of  course,  to  established 
conventional  names,  as  far  as  practicable.     3rd,  brevity,  combined  with 
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simplicity.  Of  the  importance  of  isolation  to  prevent  mistakes  and 
confusion ;  of  suggestiveness  to  aid  the  memory ;  of  brevity  to  save 
time  and  trouble,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak. 

Regarding  the  systems  now  in  use  in  our  best  shops,  this  paper  will 
not  attempt  detailed  information.  It  is  understood  that  the  names  are 
more  or  less  scientifically  arranged  ;  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
amount  of  study  and  the  quaHty  of  the  brains  that  have  been  expended 
upon  them.  In  cases  where  symbols  are  used,  supplementary  to  the 
names,  they  usually  consist  of  letters  or  numbers,  or  (oftener)  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  Many  of  them  (both  names  and  symbols)  fail  in 
symmetry  and  suggestiveness,  because  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  names  of  the  machines  themselves,  as  regards  the  serial  consecutive- 
ness  hinted  at  in  paragraph  2nd.  The  quality  of  brevity  often  suffers, 
severely,  because  the  name  and  symbol  must,  in  most  cases,  each  have 
the  machine  name  prefixed,  to  secure  their  perfect  isolation.  The 
latter  quaHty  is  rarely  dispensed  with,  simply  because  the  manufacturer's 
pocket  would  be  too  directly  touched  by  the  expensive  resulting  mis- 
takes. A  perusal  of  some  machinery  catalogues  which  give  detailed 
lists  of  parts  is  very  harassing  to  a  systematic  mind.  They  are  apt  to 
derive  one  part  name  from  another,  prefixing  the  latter  as  an  adjective 
each  time,  until  some  such  pleasant  title  as  "  lower-left-hand-cutting- 
blade-set-screw-lock-nut  "  is  evolved.  If  there  are  symbols  provided, 
they  consist  of  some  unknown  combinations  of  letters  part  way  down 
the  hst,  and  then  change  to  arbitrary  numbers,  or  perhaps  to  nothing  at 
all.  It  will  often  be  noticed  also  that  no  particular  order  appears  to 
be  followed  in  numerical  arrangement,  similar  parts  being  scattered  at 
random  through  the  list. 

The  scheme  to  be  described  further  on  has  been  evolved  gradually 
from  the  experience  gained  in  managing  a  growing  machine  business. 
This  scheme  is  far  from  perfect,  and  is  probably  inferior  to  others  which 
have  not  been  made  public ;  but  it  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  aimed 
at,  viz.,  a  comprehensive  and  elastic  system  which  will  accommodate 
itself  to  an  unlimited  growth  and  any  variation  in  quantity  or  kind  of 
goods  manufactured.  This,  the  methods  we  first  tried  would  not  do, 
being  too  limited  in  their  scope. 

It  should  be  here  explained  that  the  word  "  we,"  as  just  used,  refers 
to  the  above-mentioned  machine  works,  with  which  the  writer  has  long 
been  connected  ;  and  the  scheme  in  question  will  be  spoken  of  as  "  our 
symbol  system."  To  further  define  terms  :  "  machine  name "  and 
"  machine  symbol "  refer  respectively  to  the  name  and  symbol  of  the 
whole  machine — or  other  article  of  manufacture  ;  for  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  system  is  applicable  to  almost  any  products,  except  those  of  a 
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textile  or  chemical  nature.  "  Piece  name  "  and  "  piece  symbol,"  in  like 
manner,  refer  to  the  separate  pieces  of  which  the  whole  is  composed. 
The  terms  "detail,"  "part,"  and  "piece,"  have  so  far  been  used  synony- 
mously. It  is  doubtful  which  is  really  the  best  to  establish  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  we  have  adopted  "  piece  "  as  best  expressing  the  idea  of  one 
piece  of  material,  reduced  to  the  last  condition  of  subdivision.  In  our 
practice,  exceptions  are  made  to  this  requirement  of  homogeneousness 
in  such  cases  as  chains,  ropes,  belts,  &c,, — also  material  glued  or 
welded  together — in  short,  anything  which  may  (like  a  man)  be  called 
one  piece,  because  it  is  not  intended  ever  to  be  taken  apart.  The 
character  for  equality  (=)  will  be  used  to  show  connection  between  a 
name  and  its  symbol.  A  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  our  system 
shows  that  at  first  we  (like  many  others)  hit  upon  the  plausible  idea  of 
using  numbers  for  machine  symbols  and  letters  for  piece  symbols.  The 
numbers  were  somewhat  "  gapped,"  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  we 
now  should  practise.  Examples  :  If  four  sizes  of  pumps  were  symboled 
I,  2,  3  and  4,  their  barrels  might  =  i-A,  2-A,  &c.,  and  their  handles  = 
i-B,  2-B,  &c.  If  the  next  product  made  was  a  series  of  lathe  dogs^ 
they  would  probably  be  symboled  11,  12,  13,  &c.  Their  frames  would 
=  ii-A,  12-A,  &c.,  and  their  screws  ii-B,  &c.  This  all  worked 
beautifully  until  the  products  became  so  complicated  as  to  contain  more 
than  26  pieces  !  After  tampering  a  litde  with  the  Greek  alphabet  (which 
seemed  calculated  to  scare  our  new  workmen),  and  trying  to  use  a 
mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters  (which  looked  too  near  alike),  we  fell 
back  upon  the  clumsy  device  of  repeating  the  alphabet,  with  letters 
doubled  or  tripled. 

When  we  finally  abandoned  the  above  plan,  several  methods  were 
carefully  studied.  The  next  most  obvious  was  to  use  letters  for 
machines  and  numbers  for  pieces.  This  allowed  any  quantity  of  the 
latter,  but  limited  the  machines  to  26,  even  with  no  gaps  provided.  A 
certain  modification  of  this  method  is,  perhaps,  more  in  use  than  any 
other  system.  In  it  letters  are  used  for  different  sizes  or  styles  of  a 
certain  kind  of  machine,  and  used  over  again  for  some  other  kind, 
ad  infinitum.  This  answers  the  purpose,  because  there  are  not  likely 
to  be  more  than  26  varieties  of  one  machine.  It  has,  however,  the 
fatal  objection  of  requiring  the  whole  machine  name  prefixed  to  each 
symbol,  in  all  cases  where  the  symbol  stands  alone,  and  does  not 
happen  to  be  written  with  the  others  of  the  set  in  tabular  form.  As  the 
general  name  of  a  machine  usually  consists  of  at  least  two  words,  a 
complete  piece  symbol  becomes  too  long  for  convenience  in  labelling. 
Examples  :  Force  pump,  K — 26  ;  Lathe  dog,  H — 2. 

Another   system  consists  in  using  numbers   for   the  machines  and 
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numbers  for  the  pieces.  This  gives  isolation  and  brevity,  but  no 
suggestiveness.  A  serious  objection  to  it  is  the  danger  of  blurring  the 
numbers  together,  or  of  transposition  in  writing  or  reading  them  ;  also 
in  the  fact  that  either  number  cannot  be  used  alone,  as  it  can  in  the 
case  of  letters  and  numbers. 

A  similar  system  to  the  above  consists  in  the  use  of  letters  for  both 
symbols.  It  has  the  same  disadvantages,  and  the  additional  one  of  a 
limitation  in  the  quantity  of  letters  at  disposal. 

Our  system,  as  finally  decided  upon,  is  as  follows  : — Machine  names 
and  piece  names  are  determined  by  the  designer,  in  general  according 
with  the  principles  already  pointed  out,  being,  of  course,  made  as  brief 
and  suggestive  as  possible,  with  no  two  machine  names  alike,  and 
no  two  piece  names  alike  in  the  same  machine.  In  this  nomenclature 
no  positive  laws  can  be  followed  but  those  of  common  sense  and 
good  English.  A  machine  symbol  consists  of  a  group  of  three  arbitrary 
letters — capitals.  A  piece  symbol  consists  of  an  arbitrary  number  and 
follows  the  machine  symbol,  connected  by  a  hyphen  ;  thus  FPA-2 
might  symbolise  the  force-pump  handle  before  alluded  to — smallest 
size.     The  machine  symbol  may  be  used  alone  when  required,  as  FPA. 

As  thus  described,  these  symbols  fully  possess  the  qualities  of  isola- 
tion and  brevity.  To  make  them  also  suggestive,  some  attention  must 
be  paid  to  what  letters  to  use.  In  practice,  we  aim  to  make  the  first 
two  letters  the  initials  of  the  general  name  of  the  machine,  and  the 
last  letter  one  of  an  alphabetical  series  which  will  represent  the  sizes  of 
the  machine.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  symbol  for  the 
smallest-sized  force  pump  FPA.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  a  future 
smaller  or  intermediate  size,  gaps  should  be  left  in  the  alphabetical 
order.  This  **  initial "  method  cannot  always  be  strictly  followed, 
because  of  such  duplicates  as  FPA  for  force  pump  and  foot  press.  The 
remedy  would  be  to  change  one  initial  for  one  beginning  some 
synonymous  adjective,  that  is,  foot  presses  might  be  symbolised  TPA, 
assuming  th^t  it  stands  for  treadle  press.  Usually  the  least  important 
machine  should  be  thus  changed.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
defining  the  theory  of  this  scheme,  the  words  "arbitrary  letters"  were 
purposely  used.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  system  thoroughly  compre- 
hensive. There  might  be  such  a  number  of  machines  having  identical 
initials  that  the  letters  would  be  almost  arbitrary.  In  practice, 
the  designer  can  usually  succeed  in  making  the  symbols  sufficiently 
suggestive. 

In  considering  how  many  letters  to  use  in  a  symbol,  considerations  of 
brevity  advised  two,  suggestiveness  three  or  four.  Two  letters  did  not 
allow  of  enough  permutations,  nor  indicate  well  enough  the  kind  and 
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size  of  machine.  Three  seemed  amply  sufficient  in  the  first  respect, 
as  it  provided  over  1 7,000  symbols.  If,  for  any  reason,  in  the  future 
four  letters  should  seem  desirable,  the  addition  of  another  would  not 
materially  change  the  system.  If  three  letters  hyphened  to  a  number 
of  one,  two,  or  three  digits  should  seem  bulky,  remember  that  this 
symbol  can  stand  by  itself  anywhere  and  express  positively  the  identity 
of  the  piece.  Its  comparative  brevity  is  shown  by  comparing  the 
second  and  third  columns  of  the  following  table  (A).  In  the  different 
lines  an  idea  is  given  of  the  application  of  the  system  to  a  variety  of 
products  not  usually  made  in  any  one  shop. 

TABLE  A. 


ISt. 

Full  name  of  machine  and  piece. 

2nd. 

Our  symbol 
for  it. 

3rd. 
Symbolic  name  as  often  used. 

4th. 

a 

0    . 

IS 

5th. 

Co 

u 

6th. 

'0 

a- 
il 

r 

6"  X  4'  Engine  Lathe,  spindle 

head 

No.  4  Power  Press,  frame 
7"  X  14"  Steam  Engine,  crank 

shaft 

Buckeye  Mowing  Machine,  left 

axle' nut 

No.  3  Glass  Clock,  main  spring, 
One-hole  Mouse  Trap,  choker 

wire 

ELA-4 

PPD— X 

SEG— 51 

MMD— 81 
GCC— 105 

MTA— 3 

Engine  Lathe,  A — 4      .     , 
Power  Press,  D — i  .     .     . 

Steam  Engine,  G — 51   .     . 

Mowing  Machine,  D — 81  . 
Glass  Mantel  Clock,C— 105 

Wooden  Mouse  Trap,  A — 3 

4 
4 

5 

c 
6 

4 

13 

12 

14 

16 
20 

17 

9 

8 

9 

II 
14 

13 

FPL 


TABLE  B. 
No.  3  Foot  Press. 


Weight. 

Material. 

Quantity. 

Rough 
weight. 

Finished 
weight. 

Cast  Iron 

I 

220 

200 

I 

10 

9 

I 

45 

40 

2 

30 

30 

I 

40 
17 

40 
15 

I 

«5 

80 

4 

5 

5 

I 

12 

10 

2 

3 

2i 

Stee 

1     . 

I 

2\ 

2 

Iron 

•     • 

3 

* 

h 

Piece 

No. 

Same  as 

I 
2 

3 

4 

7 
8 

9 
10 
21 
26 

fphIs' 

FPhIio 

FPJ.26 

Piece  name. 


Frame      .     . 

Gib      ... 

Side  Bar  .     . 

Front  Leg     . 

Back  Leg 

Treadle    .     . 

Lever  . 

Lever  Weight 

Pitman     .     . 

Clamp  Sleeve 

Lever  Pin 

Treadle  &  Pitman  Bolt 


Aggregate 
finished 
weight. 


200 

9 
40 
60 
40 

15 

80 
20 
10 

4i 

2 

li 


L 
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Table  B  is  a  specimen  of  part  of  a  page  of  our  "  Symbol  Book,"  in 
which  are  recorded  any  machines  which  have  arrived  at  such  a  state  of 
perfection  and  saleability  as  to  be  marked  "  Standard  "  on  our  drawings. 

This  table  almost  explains  itself.  The  piece  numbers  in  ist  column 
do  not  have  the  letters  prefixed,  because  the  latter  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  column.  "  Same  as  "  means  that  the  piece  is  identical  with  a  piece 
belonging  to  some  other  machine,  and  can  be  manufactured  with  it. 
If  it  is  common  to  several  machines  in  a  set^  the  smallest  of  the  set  in 
which  it  occurs  is  given.  The  "quantity"  column  tells  the  number  of 
pieces  of  a  kind  required.  The  last  "weight"  column,  added  upward, 
shows  total  weight  of  machine.  The  piece  numbers  are  "gapped" 
after  each  kind  of  material,  and  also  at  the  ends  of  "  groups,"  as  described 
further  on.  This  is  to  allow  for  future  changes  and  additional  pieces  ; 
also  that  other  nearly  similar  machines  having  more  pieces  may  in 
general  have  the  same  piece  numbers. 

The  order  in  which  the  pieces  are  numerieally  arranged  cannot  follow 
positive  rules  in  all  cases.  In  our  list  of  instructions  (too  long  to  be 
here  quoted)  we  direct  a  classification  by  materials.  In  each  class  we 
group  pieces  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard  to  the  prevaiHng 
work  to  be  done  upon  them,  and  in  natural  "  machine  shop  "  order ; 
i.e.^  first  planing,  then  drilling  or  boring,  then  turning.  We  also  aim  to 
place  the  heaviest  and  most  important  pieces  first.  Between  each 
group  we  "gap "the  numbers. 

Regarding  position  in  naming  pieces,  we  assume  a  front  to  the 
machine  (where  the  operator  is  most  likely  to  be  placed),  and  define 
direction  tersely  as  "forward,"  "back,"  "right,"  "left,"  "down," 
"up."  The  adjectives  of  position  prefixed  to  piece  names  are,  of 
course,  derived  from  these  words,  as  "  upper,"  "  lower,"  &c.  A 
perpendicular  row  of  similar  pieces,  say  five,  would  be  rated  upper, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  lower.  A  number  of  different-sized  pieces  of 
similar  name,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  prefixed  smallest,  second^ 
third,  &c. 

Before  closing,  a  brief  reference  to  certain  (two)  supplementary 
symbols  may  not  be  out  of  place.  One  is  a  small  letter  after  a  piece 
symbol  (as  FPL-21-a),  signifying  that  the  piece  is  obsolete,  the  standard 
FPL-21  having  been   altered.*     After  a   second    alteration,   the  last 

*  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  authors,  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  writes  :  "I  have  not  yet 
changed  the  system  in  my  own  practice,  and  do  not  see  anything  which  I  think  it 
desirable  to  change  except  the  first  supplementary  symbol  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  last  paragraph.  The  principle  there  mentioned  is  not  strictly  logical,  as  it 
gives  the  same  symbol  to  a  piece  in  present  use  which  in  a  previous  year  was  given 
to  a  somewhat  different  one  now  obsolete.  This  matter  I  intend  to  modify  some- 
what, but  have  not  yet  had  time  to  do  so." 
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obsolete  piece  would  be  suffixed  "b,"  and  so  on.  Thus  duplicate 
pieces  of  old-style  machines  can  be  identified  and  supplied  to 
customers.  The  other  symbol  referred  to  is  to  indicate  the  number  of 
the  operation  in  the  construction  of  a  piece,  and  is  written  thus  : 
FPL-2i-ist,  FPL-2i-2nd,  &c.  Its  use  is  of  great  value  on  detail 
drawings,  time  cards,  and  cost  records.  It  enables  any  operation  (no 
matter  how  trivial),  or  any  piece  of  any  machine  to  be  identified  by  a 
symbol  alone.  An  operation  we  define  as  any  work  which  is  done  by 
one  person  at  07ie  time,  before  passing  the  piece  along  and  commencing 
upon  another. 


\ 


APPENDIX   B. 


THE  INCOME-TAX  ACTS 

IN   THEIR   BEARING   UPON   THE   PROFITS  OF   MANUFACTURE. 

The  Income  Tax  is,  as  is  well  known,  assessed  by  boards  of  local 
commissioners  in  conjunction  with  government  officials,  known  as 
"  Surveyors  of  Taxes,"  according  to  the  provisions  of  a  series  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  In  case  of  overcharge  the  most  convenient  course  is  to 
communicate  or  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  as  early 
as  possible;  but  as  the  language  of  the  Acts  is  very  precise,  there  is  little 
discretion  left  to  those  who  administer  them.  We  have  therefore 
thought  it  convenient  to  reproduce  here  the  exact  words  of  the  more 
important  provisions.  The  chief  Acts  are — 5  and  6  Vict.  c.  35,  16  and 
17  Vict.  c.  34,  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  67,  and  43  and  44  Vict.  c.  19,  but 
there  are  many  others. 

By  the  Act  of  5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  35  (1842),  the  several  properties, 
profits,  and  gains  in  respect  of  which  duties  shall  be  assessed  and 
charged  are  classified  under  five  schedules,  marked  respectively  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E. 

The  schedule  with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned  is  Schedule  D, 
under  which  duties  shall  be  charged  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual 
profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  employ- 
ment, or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  respectively  carried  on 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere.  And  for  and  in  respect  of  the 
annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  whatever, 
whether  a  subject  of  her  Majesty  or  not,  although  not  resident  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  any  property  whatever  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation  exercised  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be  charged  for  every  twenty  shillings  of 
the  annual  amount  of  such  profits  and  gains.    In  ascertaining  the  profits 
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of  any  person  chargeable  under  Schedule  D,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
estimate  the  value  of  all  doubtful  debts  due  or  owing  to  such  person ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the  debtor,  the 
amount  of  the  dividend  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
received  on  any  such  debt  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  value  thereof,  and 
the  duty  chargeable  under  the  said  schedule  shall  be  assessed  and 
charged  upon  the  estimated  value  of  all  such  doubtful  debts  accordingly. 
(i6  and  17  Vict.  cap.  34,  sec.    50). 

The  Rules  under  which  the  said  duties  shall  be  assessed  and  charged 
are  contained  in  the  Act  of  5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  35,  and  so  far  as  they 
concern  profits  of  manufacture,  are  : — 

Full  Profits  on  average  of  last  Three  Years. 

{a^  The  duty  to  be  charged  shall  be  computed  on  a  sum  not  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  balance  and  profits  or  gains  of 
any  trade,  manufacture,  adventure,  or  concern  upon  a  fair 
and  just  average  of  three  years,  ending  on  such  day  of  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  of  assessment  on  which 
the  accounts  of  the  said  trade,  &c.,  shall  have  been  usually 
made  up,  or  on  the  fifth  day  of  April  preceding  the  year  of 
assessment,  and  shall  be  assessed,  charged,  and  paid  without 
other  deduction  than  is  hereinafter  mentioned  as  allowed  : 
Provided  always,  that  in  cases  where  the  trade,  &c.,  shall  have 
been  set  up  and  commenced  within  the  said  period  of  three 
years,  the  computation  shall  be  made  for  one  year  on  the 
average  of  the  balance  of  the  profits  and  gains  from  the 
period  of  first  setting  up  the  same  :  Provided  also,  that  in 
cases  where  the  trade,  &c.,  shall  have  been  set  up  and  com- 
menced within  the  year  of  assessment,  the  computation  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  the 
person  to  be  assessed  (5  and  6  Vict.  cap.  35,  sec.  100). 

On  all  Persons,  Companies,  and  Occupations. 

{b.)  The  said  duty  shall  extend  to  every  person,  body  politic  or 
corporate,  fraternity,  fellowship,  company,  or  society,  and 
to  every  art,  mystery,  adventure,  or  concern  carried  on  by 
them  respectively,  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere. 

Deductions  allowed  from  Gross  Profits. 
(^.)  In  estimating  the  balance  of  profits  and  gains  chargeable  under 
Schedule  D,  or  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  duty  thereon, 
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no  sum  shall  be  set  against  or  deducted  from,  or  allowed 
to  be  set  against,  or  deducted  from,  such  profits  or  gains 
on  account  of  any  sum  expended  for  repairs  of  premises 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  such  trade,  &c.,  nor  for  any 
sum  expended  for  the  supply  or  repairs  or  alterations  of  any 
implements,  utensils,  or  articles  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  such  trade,  &c.,  beyond  the  sum  usually  expended  for  such 
purposes  according  to  an  average  of  three  years  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  assessment  shall  be  made ;  nor  on 
account  of  loss  not  connected  with  or  arising  out  of  such 
trade,  &c. ;  nor  on  account  of  any  capital  withdrawn  there- 
from ;  nor  for  any  sum  employed  or  intended  to  be  employed 
as  capital  in  such  trade,  &c. ;  nor  for  any  capital  employed 
in  improvement  of  premises  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 
such  trade,  &c. ;  nor  on  account  or  under  pretence  of  any 
interest  which  might  have  been  made  on  such  sums  if  laid 
out  at  interest ;  nor  for  any  debts,  except  bad  debts  proved 
to  be  such  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  respec- 
tively :  nor  for  any  average  loss  beyond  the  actual  amount 
of  loss  after  adjustment ;  nor  for  any  sum  recoverable  under 
an  insurance  or  contract  of  indemnity. 

Interest  to  be  included. 

{d.)  No  deduction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  any  annual  interest, 
or  any  annuity  or  other  annual  payment,  payable  out  of 
such  profits  or  gains. 

JVone  but  Trade  Deductions  allowed. 

(<?.)  No  sum  shall  be  set  against  or  deducted  from,  or  allowed  to 
be  set  against  or  deducted  from,  such  profits  or  gains  for 
any  disbursements  or  expenses  whatever,  not  being  money 
wholly  and  exclusively  laid  out  or  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  trade,  &c. 

It  follows  from  these  stringent  provisions  that  the  common  practice  of 
deducting  from  the  gross  profits  of  a  concern,  an  equivalent  for  the 
current  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  or  an  allowance  for  the  remu- 
neration of  the  working  partners,  or  any  annual  payment  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  deceased  partners,  is  totally  inadmissible  for  the  purpose 
of  Income  Tax  assessment.  Questions  will  also  often  arise  as  to  im- 
provements made  out  of  profits,  enlargement  of  premises^  purchase  of 
improved  machinery,  or  extra  advertising  for  future  advantage.     Expen- 
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diture  under  these  heads  will  be  liable  to  be  considered  as  capital  out- 
lay, not  allowed  to  be  deducted,  especially  if  it  is  entered  and  shown 
separately  from  the  ordinary  current  outgoings  of  the  business. 

Depreciation. 

An  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  tax  as  to  deductions  for 
depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  was  introduced  in  1878.  The 
provision  is  as  follows  : — 

That  the  Commissioners  shall,  in  assessing  the  profits  or  gains  of 
any  trade,  &c.,  chargeable  under  Schedule  D,  or  the  profits  of  any  con- 
cern chargeable  by  reference  to  the  rules  of  that  schedule,  allow  such 
deduction  as  they  may  think  just  and  reasonable,  as  representing  the 
diminished  value,  by  reason  of  wear  and  tear  during  the  year,  of  any 
machinery  or  plant  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  concern  and  belonging 
to  the  person  or  company  by  whom  the  concern  is  carried  on ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  provision,  where  machinery  or  plant  is  let  to  the 
person  or  company  by  whom  the  concern  is  carried  on  upon  such 
terms  that  the  person  or  company  is  bound  to  maintain  the  machinery 
or  plant  and  deliver  over  the  same  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  lease,  such  machinery  or  plant  shall  be  deemed  to  belong 
to  such  person  or  company.  And  where  any  machinery  or  plant  is  let 
upon  such  terms  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  and  restoring  the  same 
falls  upon  the  lessor  he  shall  be  entitled,  on  claim  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners, to  have  repaid  to  him  such  a  portion  of  the  sum  which  may 
have  been  assessed  and  charged  in  respect  of  the  machinery  or  plant, 
and  deducted  by  the  lessee  on  payment  of  the  rent,  as  shall  represent 
the  income  tax  upon  such  an  amount  as  the  Commissioners  may  think 
just  and  reasonable  as  representing  the  diminished  value  by  reason  of 
wear  and  tear  of  such  machinery  or  plant  during  the  year :  Provided 
that  no  such  claim  shall  be  allowed  unless  it  shall  be  made  within 
twelve  calendar  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  assessment. 
(41  Vict.  cap.  15,  sec.  12.) 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  (Chapter  VI.)  to  the  need  of 
correctly  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  depreciation.  In 
practice  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  inducing  the  local 
commissioners  to  permit  a  sufficient  deduction  under  this  head  in 
addition  to  allowing  for  repairs  actually  effected.  They  rightly  attach 
much  weight  to  the  allowance  which  the  proprietors  of  the  concern 
actually  make  as  among  themselves,  and  it  is  obvious  that  careful 
attention  to  correct  book-keeping  on  this  point,  before  the  question  is 
raised,  will  greatly  facilitate  a  settlement.  On  this  ground  alone,  the 
accounts  should  show  clearly  what  is  the  amount  written  off  for  depre- 

M  2 
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ciation,  not  only  in  the  aggregate  but  in  detail.     The  manner  in  which 
this  may  be  done  is  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  "  Fixed  Capital." 

Return  of  Income  Tax. 

There  is  another  important  provision  which  is  not,  especially  in  the 
case  of  small  m.anufacturers,  sufficiently  utilised  because  it  is  not 
sufficiently  well  known.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  thousands  of 
pounds  could  be  annually  reclaimed  from  the  government  under  the 
133rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1842,  and  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1865.  Thus,  if  a  manufacturer  has  made  ;£'io,ooo  a  year  for  the  last 
three  years,  he  will  be  assessed  and  will  have  to  pay  on  ;^  10,000  this 
year.  If,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  year  he  has  only  made  ;2f  5,000 
profit,  he  will  be  entitled  to  recover  back  the  tax,  already  paid,  on 
;£"i,666,  as  well  as  to  have  his  assessment  for  next  year  fixed  at;£"8,333. 
Too  often  ignorance  of  the  law  leads  him  to  be  content  with  the  latter 
gain  only.  If  his  profits  still  remain  at  ;£'5,ooo,  he  can  then  again  get 
back  the  tax  on  ;^  1,666,  and  have  his  future  assessment  fixed  at 
;^6,666,  and  so  on. 

These  sections  provide  that  if  within  or  at  the  end  of  the  year  current 
at  the  time  of  making  any  assessment,  or  at  the  end  of  any  year  when 
such  assessment  ought  to  have  been  made,  any  person  charged  to  the 
duties  contained  in  Schedule  D,  whether  he  shall  have  computed  his 
profits  or  gains  on  the  amount  thereof  in  the  preceding  or  current  year,  or 
on  an  average  of  years,  shall  find,  and  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioners  by  whom  the  assessment  was  made,  that  his  profits  or 
gains  during  such  year  for  which  the  computation  was  made  fell  short  of 
the  sum  so  computed  in  respect  of  the  same  source  of  profit  on  which 
the  computation  was  made,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  cause  the  assessment  made  for  such  current  year  to  be 
amended  in  respect  of  such  source  of  profit  as  the  case  shall  require 
(5  &  6  Vict.  cap.  35,  sec.  133);  no  such  reduction,  however,  shall  be 
made  unless  the  profits  of  the  said  year  of  assessment  are  proved  to  be 
less  than  the  profits  for  one  year  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
including  the  said  year  of  assessment;  nor  shall  any  such  relief  extend 
to  any  greater  amount  than  the  difi"erence  between  the  sum  on  which 
the  assessment  has  been  made  and  such  average  profits  for  one  year  as 
aforesaid  (28  Vict.  cap.  30,  sec.  6). 

As  regards  liquidations  and  alterations  in  partnerships^  it  is  provided : — 
In  case  any  person  charged  under  Schedule  D  shall  cease  to  exercise 
the  profession,  or  to  carry  on  the  trade,  on  the  profits  of  which  he  is 
assessed,  or  shall  die  or  become   bankrupt,  or  shall  from  any  other 
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specific  cause  be  deprived  of,  or  lose,  the  profits  or  gains  on  which  the 
computation  of  duty  was  made,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person,  or 
his  executors  or  administrators,  to  make  application  within  three 
calendar  months  after  the  end  of  each  year  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Commissioners  shall  cause  the  assessment  to  be  amended  and  give 
relief.  Provided  that  where  any  person  shall  have  succeeded  to  the 
trade  or  business,  no  such  abatement  shall  be  made,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  profits  and  gains  of  such  trade  have  fallen  short  for  some 
specific  cause  since  such  change  or  succession  took  place,  or  by  reason 
thereof,  but  such  person  succeeding  to  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  full  duties  thereon  without  any  new  assessment  (5  &  6 
Vict.  cap.  35,  sec.  134). 


^ 
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THE  RATING  OF  FACTORIES  CONTAINING  MACHINERY. 

As,  in  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1885,  ''Questions  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  as  to 
Questions  as  ^^°^  ^^^  machinery  and  plant  is  to  be  taken  into  conside- 
to  rateabi-  ration  in  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  the  premises  in 
lity.  which  the  business  is  carried  on,"  it  may  be  useful  to  give 

a  brief  outline  of  the  present  position  of  this  subject. 

The  assessments  originate  with  local  surveyors  and  assessment  com- 
mittees, and  in  practice  the  greatest  diversity  prevails  in  computing 
The  assess-  them.  When  there  are  a  few  small  factories  in  a  district 
ing  authori-  the  value  of  the  machinery  is  often  ignored  in  framing  the 
**®«'  assessment,  which  is  in  such  cases  based  on  the  estimated 

or  actual  net  rental  value,  as  with  a  shop  or  dwelHng-house.  In  dis- 
tricts in  which  industry  is  localised  the  assessing  authorities  often  take 
the  capacity  of  production  as  the  guide  to  the  assessment,  and  base 
Varying  ^^^^^  computations  on  the  spindle,  horse-power,  or  other 
modes  of  common  factor  in  the  trade,*  whilst  in  many  instances  the 
assessment,  assessors  have  adopted  rules  originally  intended  for  very 
different  kinds  of  property,  or  formulated  entirely  new  modes  of  valuation. 

*  Such  an  assessment  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 
and  its  tendency  to  obsolescence,  and  this  bears  unduly  and  unfaiily  against  those 
factories  which  have  been  longer  established  than  their  rivals,  and  are  already  bur- 
dened with  older  type  machinery.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Incidence  of  Local 
Taxation,"  Mr.  Hedley  st  tes  that  in  1883  the  Hunslet  Union  Assessment  Committee 
decided  to  disregard  the  law  laid  down  by  the  High  Court  (in  the  Bishopswearmouth 
case)  and  resolved  to  exclude  machinery  from  the  assessment  of  the  works,  and  to 
rate  all  engines  at  a  uniform  rate  of;^4  per  horse-power.  And  he  adds  '*  To  rate  all 
engines  on  a  uniform  rate  of  ;i^4  per  horse-power,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
common  engines  with  egg-end  boilers  and  a  few  feet  of  shafting,  or  high-class 
engines  with  tubular  boilers,  ?uper-heaters,  and  many  yards  of'  shafting,  is  clearly  as 
unfair  and  unequal  as  it  would  be  to  rate  all  agricultural  lands  in  the  Union  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  £2  per  acre,  irrespective  of  whether  the  land  is  worth  ^i  or  ^^5  per 
acre." 
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This  want  of  uniformity,  as  between  district  and  district,  handicaps  cer- 
tain trades  in  the  one  as  compared  with  similar  trades  in  the  other 
district,  whilst  inequality  or  uncertainty  of  allotment  is  unfair  as  between 
individuals  trading  in  the  same  district,  for  "  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  real  end  and  object  for  the  assessment  of  property  is  not 
to  determine  as  a  mere  speculative  question  the  rent  at  which  it  might 
let  from  year  to  year,  but  to  bring  the  particular  property  down  to  a 
common  basis,  so  that  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates  may  be  equally 
borne  by  the  occupiers  within  the  parish.  This  being  so,  it  does  not 
Assessment  ^^^^^  unreasonable,  when  any  difficulty  arises  in  ascertaining 
should  be        how  a  particular  property  or  class  of  property  is  assessed, 

on  common  th^t  reference  should  be  made  to  the  rules  that  prevail  in 
basis. 

the  valuation  of  ordinary  classes  of  property  in  the  parish. 

Special  properties  may  require  special  rules,  but  where  there  is  no  such 
necessity  the  occupier  of  property  has  a  right  to  have  applied  to  his 
occupation  the  principles  which  determine  the  rateability  of  other  pro- 
perty." * 

That  machinery/^/- j^  is  not  rateable  is  generally  admitted ;  indeed, 
any  other  conclusion  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Act  by  which  per- 
Chatteis  not  sonal  property  was  declared  not  to  be  rateable.  The 
rateable.  question  is  as  to  how  far  in  factories  or  works  the  machinery 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  as  enhancing  the  rateable  value  of  the  here- 
ditaments. The  law  on  this  point,  if  law  there  can  be  said  to  be,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  judges'  decisions  in  cases  of  appeals  against  assess- 
Ziegai  de-  ments,  and  these  decisions  have  so  widely  differed  that  the 
cisions.  author  of  the  legal  text-book  already  referred  to  admits  that 

it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  whilst  many  factory  occupiers  beHeve 
that  certainty  and  equality  in  assessment  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  legis- 
lative definition  of  what  machinery  is  to  be  considered  in  the  assess- 
ment. 

The  cases  referred  to  extend  over  the  last  hundred  years,  but  only 
four  of  these  need  now  be  taken  as  landmarks  of  the  subject.  In 
The  Phoenix  ^^^^  the  assessment  of  the  Phuenix  Gas  Company  was 
Gas  Com-  appealed  against,  but  it  was  held  that  the  steam-engines, 
pany  case.  boilers,  gasholders,  retorts,  and  purifiers  at  the  works  and 
the  mains  in  the  public  streets  added  to  the  permanent  value  of  the 
freehold,  and  as  such  were  rightly  considered  in  the  assessment.  In  the 
The  Hal-  following  year,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  silk  factory  at 
stead  siut  Halstead  it  was  held  that  looms  and  other  machines  merely 
factory  case,  screwed  to  the  floor  came  under  the  category  of  movable 

*  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  The  Law  of  Rating."— Edward  James  Castle,  Bariistei- 
at-Law.     Stevens  &  Son,  London. 
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fixtures,  and  were  not  to  be  considered  in  the  assessment.*  In  1877-8, 
however,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  the  case  of  *'  Laing 
The  i.aing  and  the  Overseers  of  Bishopswearmouth,"  expressed  some 
case.  doubt  as  to  the  decision  in  the  Halstead  case,  and  with 

reference  to  the  case  then  before  the  Court,  said :  "This  strikes  me  as 
being  a  case  the  principle  involved  in  which  is  of  very  considerable 
importance,  in  which  I  should  hope  there  would  be  a  final  and  binding 
authority  upon  the  subject,  and  in  which  we  may  have  to  consider  the 
effect  of  these  cases  (the  cases  quoted  in  the  argument),  which  perhaps 
may  prove  to  be  somewhat  in  conflict  with  one  another."  In  this 
An  impor-  instance  it  was  held  that  the  lathes  and  machines  for 
tant  deci-  planing,  drilling,  punching,  and  riveting,  were  properly 
^°°^'  included  in  the   assessment,  as   such   machinery,  though 

some  of  it  might  be  capable  of  being  removed  without  injury  to  itself  or 
the  freehold,  was  "  essentially  necessary  to  the  shipbuilding  business  to 
which  the  appellants'  premises  are  devoted,  and  must  be  taken  to  be 
intended  to  remain  permanently  attached  to  them  so  long  as  these  pre- 
mises are  appHed  to  that  present  purpose." 

This  decision  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the 
press  and  at  meetings  of  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce.  It  has 
been  accepted  as  conclusive  of  the  law  by  one  well-known  writer  on  the 
subject,!  and  by  another  it  has  been  cogently  contended  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  not  clearly  or  correctly  presented  to  the 
Court.  I 

In  view  of  these  varying  decisions  or  interpretations  of  the  law,  and 
the  uncertainty  and  want  of  uniformity  in  assessments,  the  "  Bill  to 
A  Rating  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Rating  of  Machinery,"  was 
Biu.  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1885.     It  was 

proposed  to  enact  that  "  in  estimating  for  the  purpose  of  assessment 
to  the  poor  rate,  county  rate,  borough  rate,  or  any  other  rate  leviable 

*  Trade  fixtures  generally  (using  the  term  as  inclusive  of  both  removable  and  per- 
manent fixtures)  are  said  to  be  both  theoretically  and  legally  rateable,  but  the  practice 
of  exempting  removable  fixtures  has  become  almost  universal.  "  The  law  is  that  they 
are  part  of  the  premises,  and  pass  under  a  mortgage,  and  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  remove 
them  duiing  his  term,  not  in  the  same  way  as  he  may  his  carpets,  but  only  because 
the  Courts  were  induced  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the  old  rules  of  law  in  order  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  might  be  enhanced  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
tenants  to  employ  their  capital  in  making  improvements  for  carrying  on  trade,  from 
the  certainty  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure  secured  to  them  at  the  end  of 
their  term." — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Rating.     Castle.    Stevens  dr°  Sons. 

t  *'  Local  Taxation  and  the  Rating  of  Machinery." — Thomas  Fenwick  Hedley. 
Knight  &  Co.,  London. 

X  "  Remarks  on  the  Assessment  of  Rateable  Value  on  Hereditaments  containing 
Machinery." — Joseph  Potts,  Jun.     Spon,  London. 
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upon  property  rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  rateable  value  of 

Definition  of  ^^V  tenement  or  premises  occupied  for  any  trade  or  manu- 

machinery     facturing  purposes,  the  annual  value  of  the   machinery  in 

to  be  rated,     ^j^-g  section  specified  upon  such  tenement  or  premises  shall 

be  taken  into  consideration,  that  is  to  say  : — 

*'  I  St.  Fixed  motive  powers,  such  as  the  water  wheels  and  steam 

engines,  and  the  steam  boilers,  donkey  engines,  and  other 

fixed  appurtenances  of  the  said  motive  powers  ; 

"  2nd.  Fixed  power  machinery,  such  as  the  shafts,  wheels,  drums, 

and  their  fixed  appurtenances  which  transmit  the  action  of 

'  the  motive  powers  to  the  other  machinery  fixed  and  loose  ; 

"  3rd.  Pipes  for  steam,  gas,  and  water. 

Exemption       "  2.  Save  as  in  the  last  section  provided,  no  machinery 

of  other        or  plant,  whether  attached  to  the  tenement  or  premises  or 

and  plant      ^^t,  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  such 

from  rating,  rateable  value." 

This  Bill  was  not,  however,  proceeded  with,  it  being  thought  that,  if 

the  subject  was  dealt  with  at  all,  it  could  best  be  done  in  a  Local 

Government  Bill.     Meanwhile,  a  decision  has  recently  been  given  in 

the  Court  of  Appeal*  which  practically  confirms,  even  if  it  does  not 

extend,  that  given  in  the  case  of  "  Laing  v.  The  Overseers  of  Bishops- 

wearmouth." 

This  decision  has  been  given  in  a  case  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the 

Court  by  the   Northumberland  Quarter   Sessions,  who  held  that  the 

The  most        Tyne  Boiler  Works  Company  had  been  rightly  assessed  to 

recent  deci-     the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  rateable  value  of  their  premises 

being  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  gross  estimated  rental 
The  Tyne  i,-  t         *  ^    /  ..  •   u.  ui      u 

Boiler  "Works  which  a  tenant  irom  year  to  year  might  reasonably  be 

case.  expected  to  be  willing  to  give  for  the  use  of  them  (inclusive 

of  the  machinery  and  plant),  and  by  making  the  statutory  deductions 

from  such  rental.     The  premises  were  occupied  under  a  lease  from  the 

Corporation  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  they  were  described  as  being 

rendered  suitable  for  boiler-making  by  their  proximity  to  the  Tyne  and 

as  containing  machinery  for  boiler-making,  part  of  such  machinery  being 

affixed  to  the  soil,  but  part,  such  as  a  hydraulic  riveting  machine,  two 

hand-power  travelling  cranes,  and  shear  legs  with  engine  and  boiler, 

was  not  attached  either  to  the  soil  or  the  building  but  rested  by  their 

own  weight.     There  was  a  boiler  set  on  a  brick  seating  outside  the 

main  building,  and  the  main  engine  was  fixed  by  iron  screw  bolts  to 

masonry  foundations,  in  which  a  well  was  constructed  for  the  fly-wheel, 

*  The  Queen  v.  The  Tyne  Boiler  Works  Company,  Limited.     Court  of  Appeal, 
December  ist,  1886. 
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and  other  machinery  was  affixed  by  bolts  or  brackets  to  the  walls,  or  to 
a  foundation  of  stone  or  cement.  As  to  the  machinery  that  was  not 
affixed  to  the  soil  or  building,  the  hydraulic  riveting  machine  rested 
upon  cement  or  stone  foundations,  the  travelling  cranes  ran  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  main  building  on  rails  laid  on  balks  of  timber  resting 
upon  brackets,  and  the  shear  legs  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  timber 
jetty  on  the  river.  The  main  shafting  ran  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
main  building,  and  all  the  machines  were  worked  by  belts  from  the 
main  shafting.  All  the  machines  and  plant  belonged  to  the  Company, 
and  wee  arranged  and  adapted  for  use  upon  the  premises  for  the  manu- 
facturing and  setting  up  of  boilers,  but  there  was  no  intention  of  perma- 
nently annexing  them  to  the  soil  or  premises.  Each  of  the  machines 
was  separate,  and  was  from  time  to  time  removed  for  repairs  or  other- 
wise without  injury  to  themselves  or  structural  damage  to  the  premises, 
the  object  of  the  attachment  described  being  to  steady  the  machines 
when  working. 

The  Divisional  Court  having  confirmed  the  order  of  the  Northumber- 
land Quarter  Sessions,  the  Company  appealed,  with  the  result  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  division  was  affirmed.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment  reviewed  the  various  prior  decisions  on 
the  subject,  and  stated  that  the  rule  might  be  laid  down  thus  : — Things 
A  rule  of  which  were  on  the  premises  to  be  rated,  which  were  there 
rating.  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  which  made  the  premises 

fit  as  premises  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  were  used, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  enhancing  the  rateable  value 
of  those  premises.  Anything  that  would  come  under  this  category 
would  pass  by  demise  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  would  as 
such  be  rightly  considered  in  the  assessment.* 

Throughout  the  judgments  in  the  two  last-mentioned  cases  there 
The  decision  seems  to  run  an  assumption  that  a  hypothetical  tenant 
criticised.        might  give  a  higher  rent  for  premises  by  reason  of  his 

*  The  case  is  thus  noted  in  the  Law  Times  of  December  4th,  1886: — "Poor 
Rate — Rating  of  Premises  used  for  a  particular  purpose — Chattels  on  the  Premises — 
Boiler  Works — Machinery  and  Plant.  In  assessing  premises  to  the  poor  rate,  the 
question  whether  chattels  on  the  premises  are  affixed  to  the  soil  or  not  is  not  an  abso- 
lute test  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  taken  into  account  as  enhanc- 
ing the  value  of  the  premises.  But  things  which  are  on  the  premises  to  be  rated, 
and  which  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  them,  and  which  do  make  them,  fit  as 
premises  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
rating  purposes.  Therefore  the  machinery  and  plant  of  a  boiler  works  which 
(whether  affixed  to  the  soil  or  not)  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business  to  which  the  premises  are  devoted,  and  which  is  intended  to  remain  upon 
the  premises  so  long  as  they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  enhancing  the  value  of  the  premises." 
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having  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  machinery  contained  therein. 
This  is  probably  true  as  regards  motive  power  and  the  machinery 
common  to  most  trades,  which  is  generally  attached  permanently  to 
the  premises,  and  these  on  account  of  being  so  furnished,  let  at  higher 
rentals.  But  specially  designed  machinery  can  only  increase  the 
probable  rental,  and  therefore  the  assessment,  if  the  premises  are  let 
to  an  incoming  tenant  carrying  on  the  same  trade  as  the  outgoing 
tenant,  and  in  that  case  part  of  the  increased  rental  would  be  due  to  the 
opportunity  of  entering  furnished  premises,  and  part  to  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  by  purchase  from  the  outgoing  tenant  some  of  the  machinery 
which  he  might  otherwise  remove.* 

The  recent  decision  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  law  as  it  is  at 
present,  but  it  will  probably  so  intensify  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  various  rating  authorities  with  regard  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  assessable,  as  to  lead  to  useful  controversy  with  regard 
to  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  assessable,  and  eventually  to 
legislative  enactment  on  the  subject.  Pending  such  settlement  of  the 
question  it  may  be  serviceable  to  enumerate  some  of  the  points  to  be 
considered  before  agreeing  to  or  dissenting  from  assessments. 

The  basis  of  assessment  on  factories  rented  from  year  to  year  is 
naturally  the  actual  net  rental  value.  Questions  only  arise  where  the 
Checks  on  occupier's  interest  is  that  of  a  freeholder  or  a  lessee  for  a 
assessments,  term  of  years,  and  where  machinery  has  been  erected  by 
the  occupier  qua  occupier.  In  either  case  the  basis  of  assessment  would 
be  the  gross  estimated  rental  which  in  a  particular  district,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  give  for  the  use  of  the  premises  inclusive  of  the  machinery  and  plant, 
with  a  deduction  on  account  of  maintenance,  repairs,  fire  insurance,  and 
any  charges  which  in  a  term  of  years  would  have  to  be  met  before  profit 
could  be  reckoned.!  In  the  case  of  factories  occupied  by  the  owner 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  assessment  is  made  on  him  as  an 
occupier,  and  that  he  should  discriminate  between  his  dual  interests. 
Whilst  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  capital  sunk  in  the  building  and 
on  his  plant,  and  the  interest  thereon,  are  aids  in  checking  the  estimated 
rental  that  would  be  receivable,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  final,  or  as 
yielding  results  which  could  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  assessment,  owing 

*  Trade  fixtures  attached  to  the  soil  are  to  be  taken  as  landlord's  property,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  special  privilege  granted  to  the  tenant  who  has  put  them  up  of 
removing  them  during  his  tenure." — "^  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Rating.''^ 
— Edward  James  Castle,  Barrister-at-Law. 

t  This  deduction  should  in  our  opinion  include  a  provision  for  obsolescence.  All 
machineiy  is  of  a  changeable  nature,  and  provision  has  constantly  to  be  made  for  its 
going  out  of  fashion. 
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to  numerous  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  value  of  ground  rents,  and  of  variation  of  cost  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new,  or  structural  alteration  in  old,  factories. 

The  same  basis  of  assessment  is  often  applied  to  the  rating  of  work- 
shops, using  that  term  as  distinctive  of  places  where  production  is  not 
The  basis  of  ^^^^  ^^^  profit,  but  where  production  or  repairs  are 
assessment  effected  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  occupiers.  In 
on  work-  ^]^jg  category  fall  the  shops  of  railway,  gas,  tram,  water, 
and  similar  undertakings,  as  also  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  national  and  municipal  workshops. 

Aid  in  checking  that  portion  of  the  assessment  which  may  be  said  to 
be  on  account  of  machinery  is  derivable  from  a  Machinery  Ledger,  if 
such  be  kept  (see  Chapter  VI.).  The  value  of  the  machinery  that 
would  pass  with  the  freehold  would  be  ascertainable  from  it,  and  the 
interest  on  that  amount  might  approximately  be  taken  as  the  gross 
annual  value,  the  net  annual  value  being  arrived  at  by  subtracting  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  gross  for  repairs  or  renewals.  This  rule  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  factories  working  for  profit,  and  to  workshops 
carried  on  as  parts  of  other  undertakings. 


i 


APPENDIX  D. 


SOME   NOTES   ON   THE  LAW   RELATING   TO   FIRE 
INSURANCE.* 

The  Proposal  and  the  Policy. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  form  of  proposal  should  be 
correctly  filled  in,  and  the  questions  answered,  in  an  accurate  and 
straightforward  manner,  without  equivocation  or  ambiguity ; 
the  basis  of  as  a  misrepresentation  or  a  concealment  of  a  material  fact, 
insurance.  whether  intentional  or  not,  may  invalidate  a  policy.  The 
fact  that  the  property  proposed  to  be  insured  has  been  inspected  by  a 
representative  of  the  insurance  office  does  not  relieve  the  assured  from 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  office  any  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  degree  of  the  risk.  Good  faith  is  always 
assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  insurance.  It  is  open  to  the  proposer  to 
make  a  special  contract  with  the  insurers  upon  such  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed. 

The  representations  contained  in  the  proposal  or  policy  must  be 
siihstantially  true  ;  but  all  specific  conditions  and  statements  are  termed 
Representa-  warranties,  and  must  be  absolutely  and  literally  true ;  and 
tions.  this   applies   to  descriptions   of   the   property  insured,   if 

Warranties,    expressly  contained  or  referred  to  in  the  policy. 

Immediately  the  policy  of  insurance  is  received  by  the  insured  he 
should  carefully  examine  it,  and  if  the  property  is  not  correctly  described 
Correction  or  the  policy  contains  any  other  error,  it  should,  without 
ofpoucy.  loss  of  time,  be  returned  to  the  office  for  correction.  If 
the  required  alteration  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  the 

*  The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  indicate  to  factory  occupiers  the  liabilities  which, 
from  an  accountant's  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  by  insurance  or 
otherwise.  In  its  legal  aspects  the  subject  of  insurance  against  losses  by  fire  has  been 
dealt  with  in  ''The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,"  by  Charles  John  Bunyon,  M.A. 
(London  :  C.  and  E.  Layton.  3rd  edition.  1885),  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  subject  matter  of  these  notes. 
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policy  it  can  be  made  by  endorsement,  but  if  the  alteration  is  intended 
to  vary  the  contract  a  new  policy  should  be  applied  for. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  large  insurances  the  risk  is 
generally  divided  between  several  offices,  and  that  consequently  several 
Common  policies  are  issued  to  the  insured,  it  is  recognised  as  a 
form  of  great  convenience  that  the  leading  offices  now  practically 

poucy.  adopt  a  common  form  of  policy. 

The  liability  of  the  insurers  continues  for  the  term  specified  in  the 
policy,  but  when  the  policy  is  renewable  the  assured  is  allowed  fifteen 
Renewal  of  days'  grace,  and  if  a  fire  occur  during  this  interval  he  will 
poUcy.  be  fully  protected ;  but  in  that  event  he  should  immediately 

pay  the  premium.  It  is  not  customary  to  grant  days  of  grace  in  the 
case  of  policies  for  short  definite  periods,  and  a  policy  of  insurance  is 
not,  except  by  special  agreement,  determinable  before  the  expiration  of 
the  specified  term.  The  offices  generally  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  decline  to  renew  a  poficy;  and  if  they  exercise  this  right  and  notify 
the  assured  of  the  fact,  or  if  they  give  notice  that  they  will  not  renew 
the  policy  except  at  a  higher  premium,  and  the  assured  declines  to 
agree  to  this,  the  policy  will  expire  absolutely  on  the  date  specified,  the 
days  of  grace  not  being  allowed. 

The  risks. of  fire  insurance  are  classed  as  ordinary,  hazardous,  extra 
hazardous,  and  special,  but  the  published  rates  and  classifications  afford 
Ciassifica-  very  imperfect  means  of  ascertaining  the  premiums  payable 
tion  of  risks,  in  any  individual  case.  The  rates  of  premiums  vary  from 
IS.  6d.  per  cent,  for  ordinary  dwelling-houses  to  ^5  5s.  per  cent,  and 
more  for  dangerous  stores  and  premises,  and  for  the  special  risks  of  some 
factories.  An  understanding  on  this  point  is,  therefore,  invariably 
arrived  at  before  an  insurance  is  effected. 

Most  of  the  leading  offices  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Tariff 
Association,  a  combination  which  has  for  its  object  the  fixing  of  minimum 
Tariff  sys-  rates  for  certain  particularly  hazardous  risks.  This,  no 
tern.  doubt,  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  existence  of 

co-operation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  others  for  purposes  of 
mutual  insurance ;  and  also  for  the  fact  that  insurances  to  a  considerable 
am.ount  are  effected  with  American  and  Continental  fire  offices ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  public  are  prejudiced  by  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  system,  which  has  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  hazardous  trades  in  question  co  take  extra  precautions  against  fire, 
with  the  results  of  diminishing  the  exceptional  losses  and  of  ultimately 
bringing  the  rates  of  premiums  down  to  the  normal  level  of  other 
trades. 

When  large  insurances  have  to  be  effected  by  a  firm  it  is  advisable  to 
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place  the  business  in  the  hands  of  an  insurance  broker,  who  will, 
Position  of  ^s  a  rule,  be  able  to  secure  much  better  terms  for  his 
agent.  client  than  the  latter  could  obtain  by  negotiating  with  the 

offices  direct.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  insurance 
broker  occupies,  in  a  measure,  a  dual  position,  and  that  while  in  some 
matters  he  may  act  for  the  office,  in  others  he  may  represent  the  assured. 
Even  if  he  is  the  agent  of  an  insurance  company,  the  latter  is  not 
bound  to  undertake  a  risk  which  he  has  accepted.  If  the  company 
decline  a  proposal  made  through  a  broker  and  notify  their  decision  to 
him,  they  will  not  be  liable  if  a  fire  takes  place  before  he  has  been  able 
to  communicate  the  refusal  to  his  client.  The  responsibility  of  the 
insurance  office  cannot  be  said  to  commence  until  they  have,  by  the  issue 
of  a  receipt,  accepted  the  premium  or  a  deposit ;  and  a  broker  is  per- 
sonally responsible  if  having  agreed  to  effect  an  insurance  he  neglects  to 
do  so  and  a  fire  takes  place.  When  the  insurance  is  provisional  only, 
and  subject  to  the  office  making  an  inspection  of  the  property,  it  is 
usual  to  grant  the  office  twenty-eight  days  for  this  purpose,  within  which 
period  it  has  the  option  to  decline  the  risk ;  but  should  a  fire  occur 
during  the  interval,  and  the  office  has  not  declined,  it  would  be  liable. 


The  Nature  of  the  Contract  and  of  the  Risk. 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  valued  policy,  and  subject  to  the  special 

conditions  of  average  (referred  to  later)  a  policy  of  insurance  against  fire 

Insurance  a  '^^  ^  contract  to  indemnify  the  assured  to  the  extent  of  his 

contract  of    loss  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  and  this, 

indemnity,     together  with  the  expense  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  is  the 

measure  of  the  liability  of  the  insurers.     If  therefore  the  assured  receives 

from  the  office  the  full  value  of  the  property  destroyed  he  will  have  to 

give  the  office  the  benefit  of  the  salvage,  and  of  any  rights  tending  to 

reduce  the  loss,  which  he  possesses.     If,  for  instance,  the  person  whose 

«  •.-        x-       property  is  destroyed  by  fire  is  able  to  recover  the  loss 
Subrogation. 

from  a  party  other  than  the  msurer,  the  latter,  if  he  had 
satisfied  the  claim,  would  be  able  to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assured  the 
person  actually  responsible  for  the  loss.  A  person  whose  property  has 
been  negligently  set  on  fire  by  his  neighbour  will,  if  he  is  insured,  be 
able  to  recover  from  either  the  latter  or  the  fire  office.  If  he  recovers 
under  his  policy  the  office  would  be  entitled  to  proceed  in  the  name  of 
the  assured  against  the  person  who  caused  the  conflagration.  This 
raises  a  very  serious  point  for  manufacturers  and  others  to  consider,  for, 
although  their  own  property  may  be  fully  protected,  they  may  by  negli- 
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gently  causing  the  destruction  of  their  neighbour's  property  incur  serious 
loss  without  protection.  "  The  right  of  the  office  rests  upon  the  doctrine 
of  subrogation,  by  which  if  a  man  has  two  distinct  remedies  against 
different  parties  for  one  and  the  same  claim,  one  of  such  parties  paying 
the  whole  amount,  is  entitled  to  recover  it  from  the  other  party  if 
primarily  liable,  in  the  name  of  the  person  originally  injured."  * 

The  indemnity  is  personal  to  the  assured  and  cannot,  "  except  by 
way  of  mortgage,"  be  assigned  without  the  consent  of  the  insurers 
Policy  not  endorsed  upon  the  policy.  It  is  essential  that  the  assurer 
assignable,  should  have  an  interest  in  the  property  both  when  effecting 
the  insurance  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  The  conditions  of  some 
policies  are  exceedingly  stringent  in  this  respect,  and  provide  for  the 
insurance  being  cancelled  in  the  event  of  any  modification  in  the  insur- 
able interest.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  conditions  are  so  framed 
as  to  render  the  policy  void  upon  the  demise  of  the  assured;  or  upon  the 
admission  of  a  new  partner. 

When  a  sale  of  buildings  or  of  other  properties,  which  are  insured,  is 
intended,  and  it  is  decided  to  transfer  the  insurance,  an  understanding 
Transfer  of  should  be  come  to  with  the  office.  Immediately  a  contract 
properties,  for  sale  is  concluded  the  purchaser  becomes  in  equity  the 
beneficial  owner,  and  is  the  sufferer  in  the  event  of  the  property  not 
being  insured  and  a  fire  taking  place.  The  vendor  of  the  property  is 
not  bound  to  tell  the  purchaser  whether  or  not  the  property  is  insured ; 
and  even  if  there  is  a  pohcy  in  favour  of  the  vendor  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  the  purchaser  is  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  agreement, 
entitled  to  any  benefit  under  it.  But  he  can  call  upon  the  insurers  to 
expend  the  insurance  money  in  reinstatement.  In  the  case  of  lease- 
holds, it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  event  of  the  property  being 
destroyed  by  fire  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  pur- 
chaser may  be  bound  under  the  conditions  of  the  lease  to  rebuild. 
It  is  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  purchaser  that  these  risks  should 
be  provided  against  in  the  contract  for  sale,  or  that  immediately  it  is 
signed  he  should  insure  the  property. 

When  the  policy  becomes  void,  or  when  the  interest  of  the  insured 
in  the  property  ceases  from  any  cause  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
Fremiums  ^^  ^^^^  insurance,  the  insurers  are  not  bound  to  return  the 
not  return-  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  in  respect  of  the  unex- 
*^^®'  pired  portion  of  the  term.     Most  fire  policies,  however, 

provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  insurance  upon  the  removal  of  the  objects 
insured,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  offices  to  transfer  their  indemnity  from 
one  property  to  another,  provided  their  risk  is  not  increased ;  and  they 
*  "The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,"  p.  125. 
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will  take  into  consideration  the  unexpired  proportion  of  the  premium  in 
fixing  a  new  rate. 

Fire  insurances  are  based  either  on  a  valued  policy,  or  are  specific,  or 
are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  average.  Valued  policies  are  those  in 
Valued  which   the  office  and  the  insured  agree  to  assign  to  the 

poUcies.  property  insured  a  definite  value,  which  in  case  of  fire  shall 

be  the  amount  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  insured  quite  irrespective  of  the 
actual  loss  sustained  by  him.  Such  policies  are  unsatisfactory  and  very 
rare;  and  the  onus  of  proving  that  the  property  has  been  valued  rests 
Specific  with  the  insured.     Specific  insurances  are  those  in  which 

insurances,  the  insurers  are  liable  for  the  actual  loss,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  for  which  the  property  is  insured.  The  third  category  of  fire 
insurance,  embracing  the  conditions  of  average,  calls  for  most  careful 
Conditions  consideration  by  the  assured.  The  effect  of  these  condi- 
of  average,  tions  is  to  make  the  insured  his  own  underwriter  to  the 
extent  by  which  his  property  is  under  insured  ;  and  in  the  event  of  fire 
he  would  be  able  to  recover  from  the  offices  only  such  proportion  of  the 
loss  as  the  sum  insured  by  them  bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  property. 
Thus  if  a  manufacturer  effected  an  insurance,  under  the  average  condi- 
tions, upon  his  stock  worth  ;^6o,ooo,  and  subsequently  increased  the 
goods  on  hand  by  ^^20,000,  and  a  fire  occurred  destroying  ;£'4o,ooo 
worth  of  stock,  he  would  be  able  to  recover  only  ;£3o,ooo,  that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  loss  which  the  amount  of  the  insurance  (;£6o,ooo) 
bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  stock  (;^8o,ooo)  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  The  insured,  in  this  case,  being  in  the  position  of  an  underwriter 
for  one-fourth  of  the  risk,  would  be  entitled  to  participate  to  that  extent 
in  the  salvage.  The  average  conditions  are  necessarily  inoperative  if 
the  value  of  the  property  does  not  exceed  the  amount  covered  by  the 
policy. 

*'  The  subject  of  alterations  after  the  date  of  the  policy  in  the  structure 
or  use  of  the  buildings,  either  as  regards  the  trades  carried  on  or  the 
Alterations  goods  deposited  in  them,  has  been  of  all  others  the  most 
in  the  risk,  fruitful  of  disputes  between  the  assurers  and  the  assured. 
In  the  decided  cases  the  question  has  generally  turned  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  conditions,  and  the  fire  offices,  tutored  by  experience, 
certainly  endeavour  to  guard  themselves  in  every  possible  manner  against 
ui^anticipated  hazards.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  ingenuity  of  their 
advisers,  cases  must  occasionally  arise  to  which  no  condition  is  appli- 
cable, and  the  question  remains  for  solution  how  far  an  alteration  not  in 
terms  expressly  forbidden  afi'ects  the  contract.  The  true  solution  would 
appear  to  be  found  by  ascertaining  whether  by  the  alteration  the 
description  is  rendered  inapplicable,  or  whether  any  express  represen- 
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tation  as  to  the  future  use  of  the  premises  has  been  violated,  and 
whether  there  is  any  condition  in  the  policy  applicable  to  the 
case."  * 

It  is  important  before  making  any  alteration  in,  or  addition  to,  the  pro- 
perty insured,  to  ascertain  whether  the  description  amounts  to  a  warranty, 
as  in  that  case  the  policy  would  be  invalidated  by  a  violation  of  the  de- 
scription ;  and  when  the  policy  expressly  disallows  any  alteration  or 
addition,  even  a  temporary  modification  would  vitiate  the  policy. 
Repairs,  however,  are  quite  permissible,  although  they  may  while  being 
carried  out  increase  the  risk  of  fire. 

"  A  question  arises  when  the  assured,  having  effected  an  insurance 
upon  the  stock-in-trade  or  machinery,  undertakes  after  the  date  of  the 
policy  an  additional  or  different  trade  or  business,  not  a  part  of,  or  inci- 
dental to,  the  first.  This  is  often  specially  provided  for  by  a  condition  j 
when  it  is  not  so,  two  questions  may  arise.  First,  whether  the  alteration 
has  caused  any  increase  of  risk;  secondly,  whether  the  new  stock  is 
covered  by  the  insurance.  Assuming  that  there  has  been  no  unautho- 
rised increase  of  risk  to  void  the  policy,  if  a  claim  is  made  for  a  loss 
upon  property  forming  part  of  the  new  or  additional  stock,  the  question 
must  turn  upon  the  wording  of  the  policy,  and  whether,  applying  the 
ordinary  rules  of  construction,  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  property 
destroyed  was  within  the  terms  of  the  contract."  t 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  manufacturer  whose  trade  is  described 
in  the  poHcy  would  not  be  able  to  claim  indemnification  under  that  policy 
for  loss  of  stock  of  another  trade  which  he  had  taken  over  since  the 
insurance  upon  his  original  stock  was  effected.  When  the  insurance  is 
upon  goods  of  an  ordinary  character,  the  addition  of  goods  which  are 
regarded  as  hazardous  would  invalidate  the  policy. 

It  is  well  that  in  every  case  of  alteration  or  addition  the  policy  should 
be  carefully  examined,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  risk 
has  been  increased  beyond  that  contemplated  by  the  insurers,  and  when- 
ever there  is  any  doubt  the  insurance  office  should  be  communicated 
with.  It  is  better  in  most  cases  that  the  owner  should  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  premium  than  incur  the  risk  of  being  his  own  insurer.  The  omission 
to  communicate  a  material  fact  to  the  insurers  would  entitle  them  to 
cancel  the  policy ;  but  they  may  waive  this  right  by  endorsement  of 
the  policy,  or  even  by  accepting  the  renewal  premium  after  they 
have  had  notice  of  a  violation  by  the  insured  of  the  conditions  of  the 
policy. 

Liability  does  not  attach  to  the  insurers  unless  the  loss  is  proximately 


"  The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,"  pp.  86,  87.  f  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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caused  by  fire.  The  mere  heat  of  a  stove,  if  it  causes  damage  to 
Tire  must  bo  P^^P^^^)'*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  the  absence  of  combustion  of  sub- 
proximate  Stances  other  than  the  fuel  in  the  stove,  be  sufficient  to 
cause  of  support  a  claim  against  the  insurers ;  nor  will  the  insurers 
"  be  responsible  for  any  loss  on  goods  or  utensils  damaged 
or  destroyed  whilst  undergoing  any  process  in  which  the  application  of 
fire  heat  is  necessary." 

With  regard  to  loss  by  explosion  many  intricate  questions  present 
themselves,  and  the  provisions  on  this  point  inserted  in  policies  vary 
widely ;  but  of  course  the  risk  can  be  indisputably  defined 
by  special  conditions.  The  production,  storage,  and  distri- 
bution of  petroleum,  gunpowder,  and  other  explosives  is  now  regulated 
by  special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Ordinary  oil  and  coal  gas,  for  purposes  of  lighting  and  heating,  are 
Oil  and  allowed  by  all  policies,  but  gas  must  not  be  made  on  the 
sas.  premises ;  and  some  offices  expressly  recognise  liability  for 

losses  caused  by  gas  explosions. 

As  one  of  the  alterations  of  which  the  offices  require  notice  may  be 

mentioned   the  adoption  of  electric    lighting.      The  electric   light   is 

deemed  to  be  a  special  risk  unless  it  has  been  installed 
Eleetilcity.  . 

m  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office, 

or  of  those  drawn   up   by   the   Society  of  Telegraph   Engineers   and 

Electricians. 

The  offices  are  not,  it   would  appear,  unwilling  to  insert  in  their 

policies  the  condition  that  losses  by  lightning  will  be  made  good,  but  in 

the  absence  of  such  provision  disputes  may  arise. 


The  Adjustment  of  the  Loss. 

The  insured  should,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  give  immediate  notice  to 
the  offices,  and  prepare  to  furnish  them  with  such  proof  of  the  loss  as 
may  be  required  by  the  policies.  Sometimes  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  particulars  of  the  damage  shall  be  furnished  by 
a  given  date  to  entitle  the  insurer  to  recover,  and  it  is  important  that 
this  condition  should  be  strictly  complied  with.  The  nature  of  the 
Value  of  evidence  of  loss  required  to  be  produced  varies  with  circum- 
proper  ac-  stances,  in  some  cases  even  a  statutory  declaration  being 
counts.  required,  but  the  best  proofs  obtainable  are  generally  the 

account  books,  invoices,  &c.     If  the  accounts  are  properly  kept  the 
adjustment  of  the  loss  is  very  materially  facilitated. 

*  "  The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,"  p.  46. 
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The  account  books  and  business  papers  are  not  usually  insurable,  but 
their  loss,  and  the  consequent  inability  on  the  part  of  the  insurer  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidence  of  the  loss,  is  frequently  regarded,  by  those 
who  have  to  assess  the  damages,  as  a  cause  for  suspicion. 

The  claim  made  upon  the  insurers  should  be  well  founded,  and  be 
such  as  can  be  evidenced  by  the  books,  for  although  the  insured  may 
be  justified  in  making  a  claim  in  excess  of  the  amount  admitted  by  the 
msurers,  still  a  large  and  unsubstantiated  claim  may  by  a  jury  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  mala  fides y  and  it  is  generally  provided  in 
the  policy  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  defraud  the 
insurers  shall  avoid  the  insurance. 

The  insurers,  it  appears,  have  the  right  to  enter  the  premises  where 
a  fire  has  occurred,  and  to  remain  in  possession  for  a  reasonable  time  for 
Ri  ht  of  in  ^^  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  assess  the  damage ;  and  by 
Burers  to  en-  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act  of  1865,  as  well  as  by 
ter  premises,  numerous  other  Local  Acts,  power  is  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  brigade  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  to  break  into,  or  pull  down,  any 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  a  fire ;  and  any  damage 
that  may  thereby  be  caused  is  covered  by  the  insurance  against  fire. 
Consequen-  The  insured  is  bound  to  do  everything  in  his  power  at  the 
tiai  losses,  ^ijjie  of  the  fire  to  lessen  the  loss  to  the  insurers.  The  costs 
of  extinguishing  a  fire,  as  a  rule,  fall  on  the  insurers,  and  there  are  other 
consequential  losses  which  are  generally  borne  by  them,  but  it  is  always 
advisable  that  they  should  be  specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  the  expenses  attending  the  removal  of  proper- 
ties, which  fall  primarily  on  the  salvage;  and  the  loss  arising  from 
theft  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  But  avoidable  losses  or  expenses  will 
not  be  made  good,  and  goods  destroyed  by  fire  during  removal  are  not 
covered. 

The  insurance  being  an  indemnity,  only  the  actual  loss  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  will  be  reimbursed,  and  the  insured  cannot  claim  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  his  actual  loss.    If  he  is  insured  in  several 
Co-insureirs. 

offices  he  is  bound  to  declare  the  fact  when  a  fire  occurs, 

and  the  loss  is  then  distributed  rateably  among  the  several  offices.  The 
insured  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  such  consequential  damages 
as  loss  of  future  profits,  interest,  or  rent,  unless  specifically  covered  by 
the  policy. 

It  is  quite  permissible  to  msure  the  rent  payable  during  reinstate- 
_    ^  ment,  but  the  offices  usually  limit  this  to  an  amount  re- 

Rent.  '      .  r^,  •      .  .  r 

presentmg  one  year  s  rent.     This  is  a  point  of  some  impor- 
tance to  a  tenant,  inasmuch  as  his  tenancy  is  not  affected  by  a  fire. 
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and  until  such  tenancy  has  expired  he  is  bound  to  pay  rent,  although 
the  premises  may  be  burnt  down.  But  this  may  be  provided  for  by  an 
express  agreement  in  the  lease  that  in  the  event  of  the  premises  being 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  rent  shall  cease  until  they  are  rein- 
stated. 

With  regard  to  the  valuation  of  the  properties  destroyed,  this  is  usually 
based- upon  their  state  of  repair  and  condition  at  the  time  the  fire  broke 
Valuation  of  out,  and  the  insured  cannot  claim  to  be  supplied  with  new 
properties,  properties  in  place  of  those  destroyed,  if  these,  although 
they  were  before  the  fire  still  applicable  to  their  original  uses,  have 
undergone  considerable  wear  and  tear.  In  the  case  of  stocks  on  hand 
the  cost  of  production,  not  including  any  percentage  for  profit,  is  gene- 
rally the  basis  upon  which  indemnification  is  made;  but  even  this 
measure  of  compensation  may  be  unobtainable  if  the  properties  have 
depreciated  considerably  as  a  result  of  obsolescence  or  of  having  been 
superseded  by  improved  articles.  With  marketable  merchandise,  however, 
the  indemnification  is  made  on  a  different  basis.  In  that  case  **  the  price 
current  on  the  day  of  the  fire  will  fix  the  amount  of  the  liability  of  the 
insurers.  The  cost  to  the  assured  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
....  If  the  goods  have  risen  in  value  the  payment  of  the  cost  price 
would  be  no  indemnity,  while  if  the  insured  were  to  receive  the  cost 
price  of  goods  which  had  fallen  in  value,  or  which  having  been  on  hand 
for  a  considerable  period  had  become  depreciated,  the  same  objection 
would  arise,  and  in  the  event  of  a  fall  in  the  produce  market  such 
a  rule  might  be  a  serious  temptation  to  arson."*  There  would  be 
an  exception,  however,  in  the  case  of  merchandise  whose  value 
had  either  improved  or  deteriorated  after  the  date  of  sale  but  before 
the  time  of  delivery,  during  which  interval  the  goods  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  These  points  are  usually  specially  provided  for  in  the 
policy. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  if  the  insured  has  been  fully  indem- 
nified, and  the  policy  contains  no  conditions  of  average,  the  salvage 
Salvage.  ^'^^^  belong  to  the  insurers,  but  if  the  insured  is  inade- 

quately covered  then  the  value  of  the  salvage  to  the  extent 
of  his  deficiency  will  be  his  property. 

An  invariable  provision  in  fire  policies  is  that  the  insurers  shall  have 
the  option  of  reinstating  instead  of  paying  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
Reinstate-  loss  incurred  by  the  insured,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
ment.  ^^ig  option  is  exercised  by  the  ofiices  except  sometimes  in 

the  cases  of  buildings  and  machinery. 

As  a  matter  of  practice  the  course  generally  pursued  with  regard  to 

*  ''The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,"  p.  151. 
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settlement  of  claims  is  to  put  up  the  damaged  goods  for  sale  by  auction, 
the  proceeds,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  being  handed 
to  the  insured,  and  the  office  making  up  the  difference 
between  the  net  proceeds  of  the  salvage  and  the  amount  insured. 

Insurers  are  not  liable  for  loss  owing  to  the  assortment  being  broken, 
and  they  cannot  be  required,  on  the  ground  that  companion  articles  are 
damaged,  to  sell  by  auction  articles  in  good  condition. 

When  the  insurance  is  in  favour  of  several  persons  any  one  of  them 
can  receive  the  insurance  money  after  adjustment  and  give  discharge;  but 
Insurance  in  if  the  policy  has  been  mortgaged,  and  the  office  have  notice 
joint  naznas.  of  the  fact,  they  will  require  the  mortgagee  to  join  in  the 
receipt,  and  under  the  Building  Act  the  mortgagee  or  other  person 
interested  can  call  upon  the  insurers  to  expend  the  insurance  money  in 
reinstatement. 

Boiler  Insurance. 

Losses  due  to  the  explosion  of  boilers  or  collapse  of  flues  are  not 
covered  by  ordinary  fire  policies.  Such  losses  can,  however,  be  pro- 
vided against  by  insurance  with  the  companies  carrying  on  this  branch 
of  insurance  business.  These  companies  generally  undertake  also  the 
repairs,  alterations,  and  maintenance  of  boilers,  the  inspection  of  steam 
boilers  and  engines,  and  the  supply  of  steam  power. 

The  insurers  are  guaranteed  : — i.  The  responsible  inspection  of  the 
boilers  by  an  officer  of  the  Insurance  Company,  with  a  written  report  of 
the  result,  at  periodical  intervals,  or  whenever  necessary.  2.  Indemnity 
to  the  assured  up  to  the  amount  of  the  insurance,  against  all  damage, 
not  only  to  the  boiler,  but  to  the  surrounding  property,  which  may 
result,  otherwise  than  by  fire,  from  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  or  the 
collapse  of  the  flues,  provided  that  the  explosion  or  collapse  is  not  con- 
sequent on  the  over-loading  of  the  safety-valves,  or  by  the  wilful  act  of 
the  insured ;  and  against  injury  to  persons  consequent  upon  the  explo- 
sion, provided  such  injury  is  not  covered  by  any  other  policy  of 
insurance. 

These  Insurance  Companies  are  also  generally  prepared  to  undertake, 
by  a  special  contract,  all  repairs  of  boilers  necessitated  by  wear  and 
tear,  as  well  as  the  periodical  inspection  and  indication  of  engines. 

Insurance  can  further  be  made  on  boilers  with  internal  furnaces,  if  in 
good  condition  and  adapted  to  the  pressure  required.  In  such  cases 
the  insurance  covers  all  damage  to  the  boiler  itself,  its  mountings  and 
the  adjacent  property,  up  to  the  full  amount  insured  in  cases  of  actual 
explosion,  but  does  not  cover  any  damage  to,  or  injury  of,  the  internal 
flues  in  cases  of  collapse. 
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Periodical  inspection,  with  a  written  report,  giving  information  and 
containing  advice,  but  without  insurance,  is  also  undertaken  by  the 
same  companies. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  notes  how  important  is  the  bearing 
which  questions  of  insurance  against  losses  have  upon  the  accounts  of 
im  ortance  ^  manufacturer,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  accountants  to 
of  subject  to  give  due  consideration  to  these  and  kindred  subjects  in 
accountants,  order  that  losses  which,  if  sustained,  would  cause  serious 
embarrassment,  if  not  insolvency,  may  be  adequately  provided  against. 
It  is  very  desirable,  with  this  view,  that  all  insurance  pohcies  should  be 
entered  in  an  Insurance  Register,  which  should  be  so  ruled  as  to 
admit  of  a  complete  record  of  all  the  salient  features  of  the  policies ; 
the  extent  of,  and  the  premiums  on,  the  insurances ;  and  of  the  group- 
ing of  the  various  offices  with  which  the  policies  are  effected. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FACTORY  AND 
WORKSHOP  ACTS  1878  AND  1883,  AFFECTING  EM- 
PLOYERS OF  LABOUR  AND  OCCUPIERS  OF  FAC- 
TORIES. 

The  Act  which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  January,  1879  (41  Vic, 
Arrange-        chap.  16),  has  for  its  object  the  consolidation  and  amend- 
ment of  Act.  ment  of  the  law  relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  : — 

1 .  The  general  law  relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  including 

provisions  as  to  Sanitation,  Safety,  Employment,  and  Meal 
Hours,  HoHdays,  Education  of  Children,  Certificates  of  Fit- 
ness for  Employment,  and  Accidents. 

2.  Special  provisions  relating  to  particular  classes  of  Factories,  &c. 

3.  Administration,  Penalties,   and   Legal  Proceedings,   including 

provisions  as  to  Inspection,  Certifying  Surgeons,  Fines,  &c. 

4.  Definitions,  Savings,  Application  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 

Repeal. 
There  are  also  six  Schedules,  containing  special  provisions,  lists  of 
Factories  and  Workshops,  Acts  Repealed,  &c.,  &c. 

I.  With  regard  to  Sanitation. 

The  Act  provides  that  every  factory  *  and  workshop  f  shall  be  kept  in 

__  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia  :  it  shall  be  ventilated 

Ventilation. 

and  not  overcrowded  (Sec.  3) ;  the  inspector,  who  may 

*  The  expression  "factory"  means  textile  factory  and  non-textile  factory,  or 
either  (Sec.  93). 

t  The  expression  "  workshop  "  means  (i)  any  of  the  following  premises  or  places 
which  are  not  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  viz.  hat  works,  rope  works, 
bakehouses,  lace  warehouses,  shipbuilding  yards,  quarries,  pit  banks ;  (2)  any 
premises,  room,  or  place  not  being  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  in 
which  premises,  &c.,  or  within  the  close,  &c.,  of  which  premises  any  manual  labour 
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take  with  him  into  a  factory,  &c.,  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  other 
Duty  of  officer  of  sanitary  authority,  shall  give  notice  to  sanitary 

Inspector.       authority  of  defect  (Sec.  4). 

Every  factory  not  painted  with  oil  or  varnished  once,  at  least,  within 
seven  years  shall  be  limewashed  once,  at  least,  within  every  fourteen 
Fainting  months,  and  if  so  painted  or  varnished,  shall  be  washed 
and  lime-  with  hot  water  and  soap  once,  at  least,  within  every 
washing.  fourteen  months ;  but  where  it  appears  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  that  in  any  factory,  &c.,  these  regulations  are  not  required,  or 
Special  ^re  inapplicable,  he  may  grant  a  special  exception  (Sec. 

exception.  23).  There  are  special  provisions  to  secure  cleanliness 
Bakehouses,  of  bakehouses  (Sec.  34  and  35),  and  in  a  factory,  &c., 
ran  to  be  where  grinding,  glazing,  or  polishing  is  carried  on  an 
provided.        inspector  may  direct  a  fan,  &c.,  to  be  provided  (Sec.  36). 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  wet 
Frotection  spinning  unless  means  be  adopted  for  protecting  the 
against  workers    from   being    wetted,   and    where    hot  water  is 

wetting.  used,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room 
(Sec.  37). 

II.  With  regard  to  Safety  and  Accidents. 

The  Act  provides  that  every  hoist  or  teagle  near  to  which  any  person 
is  liable  to  pass,  certain  flywheels,  and  every  part  of  a  steam-engine  and 
Machinery  water-wheel,  shall  be  securely  fenced,  that  every  wheel-race 
to  be  fenced,  and  every  part  of  the  mill  gearing*  shall  be  secured,  and 
that  all  fencing  shall  be  maintained  in  efficient  state  (Sec.  5). 

Where  an  inspector  considers  that  in  a  factory  any  part  of  the 
machinery  moved  by  steam  or  other  mechanical  power  to  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  with  respect  to  fencing,  do  not  apply,  is  not 
securely  fenced,  or  where  an  inspector  considers  that  a  vat,  pan,  or 
Arbitration  Other  Structure  is  dangerous  to  any  child  ox  young  person^ 
as  to  fencing,  he  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  a  notice  requiring  him  to 
fence  the  machinery,  vat,  &c.  \  but  the  occupier  may  within  seven  days 

is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  any  of  the 
following  purposes,  viz.  incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  aiticle, 
to  the  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any  article,  or  to  the  adapting 
for  sale  of  any  article,  and  to  which,  or  over  which  premises,  &c.,  the  employer  of 
the  persons  employed  has  the  right  of  access  or  control  (Sec.  93). 

*  The  expression  "mill  gearing"  comprehends  every  shaft,  whether  upright, 
oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every  wheel-drum  or  pulley  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
first  moving  power  is  communicated  to  any  machine  appertaining  to  a  manufacturing 
process. 
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serve  a  requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  thereupon  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  (Sees.  6  and  7).  Likewise,  where 
raiiity  ^^  inspector   observes   in  a  factory  that  any  grindstone 

fixing  of  worked  by  steam,  &c.,  is  faulty,  or  is  6xed  in  faulty 
grindstone,  manner,  he  shall,  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  to 
arbitration,  serve  on  the  occupier  a  notice  requiring  him  to  replace  and 
properly  fix  such  faulty  grindstone  (Sec.  8). 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  any  machinery  in  a  factory 
while  the  same  is  in  motion,  nor  shall  a  young  person  or  woman  be 
Cleaning  allowed  to  clean  mill-gearing  in  a  factory  while  the  same 
maciiinery  is  in  motion,  nor  shall  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  be 
in  motion.  allowed  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of 
any  self-acting  machine  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  (Sec.  9). 

When  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop  any  accident  which 
either  causes  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory,  &c.,  loss  of  life  or 
Notices  to  bodily  injury,  caused  by  machinery  moved  by  power,  or  vat, 
be  given  of  or  pan  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured 
accidents.  fj.Qj^  returning  to  his  work  within  forty- eight  hours, 
written  notice  of  the  accident  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  inspector 
and  to  the  certifying  surgeon.  If  any  such  accident  occurs  to  a 
person  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  where  the  occupier  is  not 
the  actual  employer,  the  latter  shall  immediately  report  the  same  to 
the  occupier.  But  an  accident  of  which  notice  is  required  by  Sec.  63 
of  Explosives  Act,  1875,  to  be  sent  to  a  government  inspector,  need 
investiga-  ^°^  ^®  reported  to  the  certifying  surgeon  (Sec.  31).  A 
tion  by  certifying  surgeon  shall,  with  the  least  possible  delay  after 

surgeon.  receiving  notice,  proceed  to  the  factory  or  workshop,  and 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  accident,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
report  to  the  inspector.  For  the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  the 
certifying  surgeon  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector  (Sec.  32). 
If  any  person  is  killed  or  suffers  any  bodily  injury  in  consequence  of 
Penalties  for  the  occupier  of  a  factory  having  neglected  to  fence  any 
negUgence.  machinery,  or  in  consequence  of  the  occupier  of  a  factory 
or  workshop  having  neglected  to  fence  any  vat,  &c.,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ;;^ioo,  the  whole  or  part  of  which  may  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person,  or  otherwise,  as  a  Secretary 
of  State  determines  (Sec.  82). 
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III. — With   regard   to    Employment   and    Meal  Hours 
OF  Children,  Young  Persons,  and  Women.* 

The  Act  provides :  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall 
specify,  in  a  notice  affixed  in  the  factory,  &c.,  the  period  of  employ- 
Notices  to  nient,  the  times  allowed  for  meals,  and  whether  the  children 
be  a£axed.  are  employed  on  the  system  of  morning  and  afternoon  sets 
or  of  alternate  days.  The  periods  of  employment,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  those  specified  in  such  notice ;  and  all  the  children  in  the 
factory,  &c.,  shall  be  employed  on  either  of  these  systems,  accord- 
ing as  is  specified  in  such  notice.  But  the  occupier  may  from  time  to 
time,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Act,  alter  such  notice,  provided 
that  a  change  shall  not  be  made  until  after  the  occupier  has  served  on 
an  inspector,  and  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  such  change,  and  shall  not  be  made  oftener  than  once  a 
quarter,  unless  for  special  cause  allowed  in  writing  by  an  inspector 
(Sec.  19). 

With  respect  to  the  Employment  of  Young  Persons  and  Women  in  a 
Textile  Factory ^\  it  is  provided  :  The  period  of  employment  shall  either 
Hours  of  begin  at  6  a.m.  and  end  at  6  p.m.,  or  begin  at  7  a.m. 
employ-  and  end  at  7  p.m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  period 
ment.  ^^  employment  shall  begin  either  at  6  a.m.  or  at  7  a.m. 

Where  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  6  a.m.,  that 
period  shall  end  at  i  p.m.  as  regards  employment  in  any  manufacturing 
process,  and  at  1.30  p.m.  as  regards  employment  for  any  other  pur- 
poses, if  not  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals ;  and  at  12.30  and 
I  P.M.  respectively,  if  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals.  Where  the 
period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  7  a.m.,  that  period  shall 
end  at  1.30  p.m.  as  regards  any  manufacturing  process,  and  at  2  p.m. 
as  regards  employment  for  any  other  purposes.  There  shall  be  allowed 
for  meals  during  the  said  period  on  every  day  except  Saturday  not  less 
than  two  hours,  of  which  one  hour  at  least  shall  be  before  3  p.m.,  and 
on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour.     A  young  person  or  woman 

*  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  child  means  a  person  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  ;  young  person  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  ;  woman  means  a  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

t  The  expression  ** textile  factory"  means  any  premises  wherein  or  within  the 
close  or  curtilage  of  which  steam,  &c.,  is  used  to  move  or  work  machinery  employed 
in  preparing,  manufacturing,  or  finishing,  or  in  any  process  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  china-grass,  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
or  other  like  material  either  separately  or  mixed  together,  or  mixed  with  any  other 
material  or  any  fabric  made  thereof.  Provided  that  print  works,  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works,  lace  warehouses,  paper  mills,  flax  scutch  mills,  rope  works,  and  hat 
works  ihall  not  be  deemed  to  be  textile  factories  (Sec.  93). 
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shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  four  hours  and  a  half 
without  at  least  half  an  hour's  interval  for  a  meal  (Sec.  ii). 

With  respect  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  a  Textile  Factory ^  the 
Act  provides  :  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  on  the  system 
Morning  either  of  morning  and  afternoon  sets  or  of  alternate  days 
and  after-  only.  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morn- 
noon  sets.  -j^g  gg^  gi^g^ii^  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at  the  same  hour 
as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person  and  end  at  i  p.m.,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  dinner  time  if  that  time  begins  before  i  o'clock.  In 
an  afternoon  set  the  period  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at  i  p.m., 
or  at  any  later  hour  at  which  the  dinner  time  terminates,  and  end  at 
the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person.  On  Saturday  the 
period  shall  begin  and  end  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a 
young  person.  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive 
periods  of  seven  days  in  a  morning  set,  nor  in  two  successive  periods 
of  seven  days  in  an  afternoon  set,  and  shall  not  be  employed  on  two 
successive  Saturdays,  nor  on  Saturday  in  any  week,  if  on  any  other 
day  in  same  week  his  period,  &c.,  has  exceeded  5^-  hours.  When  a 
Alternate  child  is  employed  on  alternate  day  system  the  period,  &c., 
day  system,  ^nd  the  time  allowed  for  meals  shall  be  the  same  as  if 
the  child  were  a  young  person,  but  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  on 
two  successive  days,  and  shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week  in  two  successive  weeks.  A  child  shall  not  on  either  system  be 
employed  continuously  for  any  longer  period  than  he  could  be  if  he 
were  a  young  person  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a 
meal  (Sec.  12). 

Exceptions. — If  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and 
women  in  textile  factories  used  solely  for  the  making  of  elastic  web, 
ribbon,  or  trimming  begins  at  7  a.m.,  and  the  whole  time  between  that 
hour  and  8  o'clock  is  allowed  for  meals,  a  child,  young  person,  or 
woman  shall  not,  between  ist  November  and  31st  March  next  follow- 
ing, be  prevented  being  employed  continuously  without  an  interval  of 
at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  for  the  same  period  as  if  the  factory 
were  a  non-textile  factory.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  that  in  any  other  class  of  textile  factories  the  persons 
employed  require  it,  he  may  extend  this  exception  (Sec.  48).  The 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in  textile 
factories  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  part  of  a  textile 
factory  in  which  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  is  moved  by 
steam,  &c.,  of  any  male  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
between  4  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  if  he  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  conditions,  viz.  {a)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on 
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any  day  before  the  beginning  or  after  the  end  of  the  ordinary  period  of 
employment,  he  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  between  4  a.m.  and  10  p.m., 
not  less  than  nine  hours ;  {b)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on 
any  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment 
he  shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  after  the  end  of  that  period  ; 
and  {c)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  after  the  end 
of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment,  he  shall  not  be  employed  next 
morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment, 
For  the  purpose  of  this  exception  the  ordinary  period  of  employment 
means  the  period  for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or 
women  in  the  factory ;  or  if  none  are  employed,  means  such  period  as 
can  under  the  Act  be  fixed  for  the  employment  of  such  young  persons 
and  women,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  affixed  (Sec.  44). 

With  respect  to  the  Employment  of  Young  Persons  and  Women  in  a 
Non-textile  Factory  *  and  of  Young  Ferso?is  in  a  Workshop^  the  Act 
Hours  of  provides  :  The  period  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday, 
employ-  shall  (unless  specially  excepted)  either  begin  at  6  a.m.  and 

™®"*'  end  at  6  p.m.,  or  begin  at  7  a.m.  and  end  at  7  p.m.     The 

period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  (unless  specially  excepted) 
begin  at  6  a.m.,  or  at  7  a.m.,  and  end  at  2  p.m.  There  shall  be  allowed 
for  meals  during  the  said  period  on  every  day  except  Saturday  not  less 
than  one  hour  and  a  half,  of  which  one  hour  at  least  shall  be  before 
3  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour.  A  young  person 
or  a  woman  in  a  non-textile  factory,  and  a  young  person  in  a  workshop, 
shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an 
interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  (Sec.  13). 

The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  for  a  young  person  or 
woman  in  a  non-textile  factory  or  workshop  may  be  of  the  same  length 
as   on  any  other  day,  if  the  period  of  employment  of  such  young 

*  The  expression  "non-textile  factory"  means  (i)  any  of  the  following  places, 
viz.,  print  works,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  earthenware  works,  lucifer  match 
works,  percussion-cap  works,  cartridge  works,  paper-staining  works,  fustian-cutting 
works,  blast  furnaces,  copper  mills,  iron  mills,  foundries,  metal  and  india-rubber 
works,  paper  mills,  glass  works,  tobacco  factories,  letterpress  printing  works,  book- 
binding works,  flax  scutch  mills ;  (2)  any  of  the  following  premises  or  places 
wherein  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which  steam,  &c.,  power  is 
used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on,  viz.  hat  works,  rope  works, 
bakehouses,  lace  warehouses,  ship -building  yards,  quarries,  pit  banks  ;  (3)  any 
premises  wherein  or  within  the  close,  &c,,  of  which  any  manual  labour  is  exercised 
by  way  of  tr^de  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  any  of  the  following 
purposes,  viz.,  the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  article,  the  altering,  repairing, 
ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any  article,  the  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article,  and 
wherein  or  within  the  close,  &c.,  of  which  steam,  &c.,  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the 
manufacturing  process  carried  on  (Sec.  93). 
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person  or  woman  has  not  exceeded  eight  hours  on  any  day  of  the 
same  week,  and  if  notice  has  been  affixed,  and  served  on  the  inspector 
(Sec.  18). 

With  respect  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  a  Non-textile  Factory 
or  a  Workshop  the  Act  provides  :  Children  shall  not  be  employed 
iMorning  except  either  on  the  system  of  morning  and  afternoon 
and  after-  sets,  or  (in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  not  less  than 
noon  sets.  ^^q  hours  are  allowed  for  meals  on  every  day  except 
Saturday)  on  the  system  of  alternate  days  only.  The  period  for  a  child 
Alternate  in  a  morning  set  on  every  day,  including  Saturday,  shall 
day  system,  begin  at  6  or  7  A.M.,  and  end  at  i  p.m.,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  dinner  time,  if  that  time  begins  before  i  o'clock.  The  period  for  a 
child  in  an  afternoon  set  on  every  day,  including  Saturday,  shall  begin 
at  I  P.M.,  or  at  any  hour  later  than  12.30  p.m.,  at  which  the  dinner 
time  terminates,  and  end  on  Saturday  at  2  p.m.,  and  on  any  other  day 
at  6  or  7  P.M.,  according  as  the  period  for  children  in  the  morning  set 
began  at  6  or  7  a.m.  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive 
periods  of  seven  days  in  a  morning  set,  nor  in  two  successive  periods 
of  seven  days  in  an  afternoon  set,  and  shall  not  be  employed  on  Satur- 
day in  any  week  in  the  same  set  in  which  he  has  been  employed  on 
any  other  day  of  the  same  week.  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the 
alternate  day  system  the  period  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  either  begin 
at  6  A.M.  and  end  at  6  p.m.,  or  begin  at  7  a.m.  and  end  at  7  p.m.  ;  the 
period  of  employment  for  such  child  shall  on  Saturday  begin  at  6  or  7 
a.m.  and  end  at  2  p.m.;  there  shall  be  allowed  to  such  child  for  meals 
during  the  said  period  not  less  on  any  day,  except  Saturday,  than 
two  hours,  and  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour;  the  child  shall 
not  be  employed  on  two  successive  days,  and  shall  not  be  employed  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  successive  weeks.  A  child  shall  not 
on  either  system  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours 
without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  (Sec.  14). 

With  respect  to  the  Employment  of  Women  in  Workshops  the  Act 
provides  :  In  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  employ- 
ing children  and  young  persons,  or  either  of  them,  a  woman  shall  not  be 
employed  except  during  the  same  period,  and  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions,  as  if  she  were  a  young  person.  In  a  workshop  which  is 
conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  or  young  persons, 
the  period  of  employment  for  a  woman  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  begin 
at  6  a.m.  and  end  at  9  p.m.,  and  shall  on  Saturday  begin  at  6  a.m.  and 
end  at  4  p.m.  ;  there  shall  be  allowed  to  a  woman  for  meals  and 
absence,  not  less,  except  on  Saturday,  than  4^  hours,  and  on  Saturday 
not  less  than  2^  hours.     The  occupier  must  give  the  inspector  notice  of 
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his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  system  •  of  not  employing 
children  or  young  persons  (Sec.  15). 

Section  16  contains  provisions  with  respect  to  the  Period  of  Employ- 
ChUdren  nient  and  Meal  Times  of  Children,  &c.,  employed  in 
under  lo.  Domestic  Workshops. — A  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years 
shall  not  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  (Sec.  20).  A  child, 
Sunday  young  person,   or  woman  shall  not  (unless  specially  ex- 

work,  cepted)  be  employed  on  Sunday  (Sec.  21). 

Unless  specially  excepted,  the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed 
in  a  factory  and  workshop  : — 

All  children,  young  persons,  and  women  shall  have  the  times  allowed 

for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.     A  child,  &c.,  shall 

not  during  meal  times  be  employed   in   factory,  &c.,  or 

remain  in  rooms  in  which  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on  (Sec.  17). 

The  provisions  which  require  that  all  children,  &c.,  shall  have  the 

meal  times  at  the  same  hour  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  of  children, 

yomii?  persons,  and    women    employed    in    the  following: 
Exceptions,     r     .     •  -ni  \     r  •  -11  M,         1 

factories  : — Blast    furnaces,  iron    mills,  paper  mills,  glass 

works,  and  letterpress  printing  works,  nor  in  the  cases  of  m.ale  young 
persons  employed  in  that  part  of  any  printworks  or  bleaching  and  dyeing 
works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching  is  carried 
on.  And  the  provisions  which  require  that  a  child,  &c.,  shall  not  during 
the  meal  time  be  employed  in  a  factory,  &c.,  or  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  room  in  which  manufacturing  process,  &c.,  is  carried  on,  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  children,  &c.,  in  the  following  factories  : — Iron  mills, 
paper  mills,  glass  works  (save  otherwise  provided),  and  letterpress  print- 
ing works,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  male  young  person  in  part  of  any  print- 
works or  bleaching  or  dyeing  works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or 
open-air  bleaching  is  carried  on,  to  the  extent  that  the  said  provisions 
shall  not  prevent  him  during  the  meal  times  from  being  employed  or 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing  process 
is  carried  on,  and  shall  not  prevent  during  the  times  allowed  for  meals 
to  such  male  young  person,  any  other  young  person,  or  any  child  or 
woman,  from  being  employed  in  the  factory  or  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
room  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on.  Where  it  is 
Extension  of  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that  in 
exceptions,  ^ny  factories  or  workshops  it  is  necessary  to  extend  thereto 
these  exceptions,  he  may  extend  the  same  (Sec.  52). 
Frobibitions  "^  child  or  young  person  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  part 
to  employ-  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on  the 
ment.  process  of  silvering  of   mirrors   by   mercurial  process,  or 

the  process   of  white  lead  making.     A  child  or  female  young  person 
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shall  not  be  employed  in  the  part  of  a  factory  in  which  the  process  of 

melting  or  annealing  glass  is  carried  on.    A  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen 

years  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  making  or  finishing  of  bricks  or 

tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles,  or  the  making  or  finishing  of  salt.     A 

child  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which 

there  is  carried  on  any  dry  grinding  in  the  metal  trade  or  the  dipping  of 

lucifer  matches.     A  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  shall  not  be  employed 

Notice  of        in  any  grinding  in  the  metal  trades  other  than  dry  grinding, 

prohibitions,  qj-  [^  fustian  cutting.     Notice  of  these  prohibitions  shall  be 

affixed  in  the  factory,  &c.,  to  which  they  apply  (Sec.  38). 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  meal, 

or  to  remain  during  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  in  the  parts  of  factories 

or  workshops  following :  viz.  in  the  case  of  glass  works,  in 
HfXes,!  times.  1*11  •  ^  •      t      •      1 

any  part  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed ;  in  the  case  of 

glass  works  where  flint  glass  is  made  in  any  part  in  which  the  work  of 
grinding,  cutting,  or  polishing  is  carried  on ;  in  the  case  of  lucifer  match 
works,  in  any  part  in  which  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft 
(except  wood  cutting)  is  carried  on ;  in  the  case  of  earthenware  works,  in 
any  part  known  or  used  as  dippers'  houses,  dippers'  drying-room,  or 
Notice  to  be  china  scouring-room.  Notice  of  this  prohibition  shall  be 
affixed.  affixed  in  the  factory,  &c.,  to  which  it  applies.     Where  it 

appears  to  a  Secretary  of  State  that  in  any  class  of  factories,  &c.,  or  parts 
Extension  of  thereof  not  named,  the  taking  of  meals  therein  is  injurious, 
prohibition,  he  may  extend  this  prohibition;  and  if  the  prohibition  is 
proved  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  he  may  rescind  the  order  of  extension 
(Sec.  39). 

In  any  factory  or  workshop  in  which  any  of  the  following  processes 
or  handicrafts  are  carried  on,  viz.  lithographic  printing,  Turkey  red 
dyeing,  the  making  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
making  of  furniture  hangings,  artificial  flower  making,  bon- 
bon making,  valentine  making,  fancy  box  making,  envelope  making, 
almanac  making,  playing  card  making,  machine  ruling,  biscuit  making, 
firewood  cutting,  job  dyeing,  aerated  water  making,  bookbinding,  letter- 
press printing,  or  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  which  is  a  warehouse 
not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process,  &c.,  and  in  which  persons  are 
solely  employed  in  polishing,  cleaning,  wrapping,  or  packing  up  goods, 
the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women,  if  so  specified 
in  prescribed  notice,  may,  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at  8  a.m.  and  end 
at  8  P.M.,  and  on  Saturday  may  begin  at  8  a.m.  and  end  at  4  p.m.,  or 
where  it  begins  at  7  a.m.  may  end  at  3  p.m.  ;  and  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  may  begin  at  the  same  hour,  and 
in  the  afternoon  set  may  end  at  same  hour.     Where  it  is  proved  to  the         j 
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satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the  customs,  &c.,  of  any  class 
of  non-textile  factories,  &c.,  require  it,  he  may  extend  this  exception 
(Sec.  42). 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
customs,  &c.,  of  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  workshops  require 
Extension  of  it,  he  may  grant  a  special  exception  that  the  period  of  em- 
exceptions,  ployment  for  young  persons  and  women,  if  so  specified  in 
prescribed  notice,  may,  on  any  day,  except  Saturday,  begin  at  9  a.m.  and 
end  at  9  p.m.,  and  in  such  case  the  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in 
a  morning  set  shall  begin  at  9  a.m.,  and  in  the  afternoon  set  shall  end 
at  8  P.M.  (Sec.  43).  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  customs,  &c.,  of  any  non-textile  factories  or  work- 
shops require  some  other  day  in  the  week  to  be  substituted  for  Saturday 
as  regards  the  hour  at  which  the  period  of  employment  for  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  is  to  end  on  Saturday,  he  may  grant  a  special 
exception  authorising  the  occupier  of  such  factory,  &c.,  to  substitute,  by 
a  notice  affixed  in  the  prescribed  way,  some  other  day  for  Saturday,  and 
in  such  case  the  Act  shall  apply  in  like  manner  as  if  the  substituted  day 
were  Saturday  and  Saturday  were  an  ordinary  work  day  (Sec  46).  In 
the  process  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  the  employment  of  young  persons  and 
women  on  Saturday  until  4.30  p.m.  is  permitted,  but  the  additional 
number  of  hours  so  worked  shall  be  computed  as  part  of  the  week's 
limit  of  work,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded  (Sec.  47). 

In  print  works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  a  child,  &c.,  and  the  times  allowed  for  meals  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  the  works  were  a  textile  factory,  save  that  nothing  in  the  section 
shall  prevent  the  continuous  employment  of  a  child,  &c.,  in  the  works 
without  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  for  the  period  allowed  in 
Jewish  2.  non-textile  factory  (Sec.  40).     Where  the  occupier  of  a 

occupiers.  factory  or  workshop  is  a  person  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the 
regulations  as  to  employment  shall  not  prevent  him  from  employing 
young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  from  after  sunset  till  after  9  p.m., 
if  he  keeps  his  factory,  &c.,  closed  on  Saturday  till  sunset,  and  if  he 
keeps  his  factory  closed  on  Saturday  both  before  and  after  sunset,  he 
may,  subject  to  certain  limitations,  employ  young  persons,  &c.,  one  hour 
on  every  other  day  of  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  hours  allowed  by  the 
Act  (Sec.  50). 

The   provisions   which    relate    to    cleanliness,  &c.,   to 

&c.,notem-    meal   times,  to   affixing  notice,  to  allowance  of  holidays 

pio3ring  jq  children,  &c.,  or  to   the  sending  notice  of  accidents, 

'      '  shall  not  apply  to  domestic  workshops,  or  to  a  workshop 

which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  or  young 
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persons,  and  the  occupier  of  which  has  served  on  an  inspector  notice  of 
his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system.  Where  the 
occupier  of  a  workshop  has  served  on  an  inspector  such  notice  of  his 
intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system,  the  workshop  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  conducted  on  the  said  system  until  the  occupier 
changes  it,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  until  the  occupier  has  served 
a  notice  on  the  inspector.  Such  change  shall  not  be  made  oftener 
than  once  a  quarter,  unless  for  special  cause  allowed  by  an  inspector 
(Sec.  6i). 

The  regulations  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  shall  not 
apply  to  flax  scutch  mills  which  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  not 
riax  scutcb  employing  either  children  or  young  persons,  in  accordance 
mills.  with  the  preceding  section,  and  are  worked  intermittently 

(Sec.  62). 

Where  it  appears  to  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the  adoption  of  special 
means  for  the  cleanliness,  &c.,  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  required  in 
Extension  of  pursuance  of  any  exception  under  this  Act,  either  for  a 
exceptions,  longer  period  than  is  otherwise  allowed,  or  at  night,  he 
may  direct  that  the  adoption  of  such  means  shall  be  a  condition  of 
such  employment,  and  he  may  rescind  the  order  (Sec.  63). 

An  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
he  avails  himself  of  any  special  exception  under  the  Act,  shall  serve  on 
Notice  of  ^^  inspector,  and  (unless  specially  excepted)  affix  notice 
exception  to  of  his  intention  so  to  avail  himself,  and  whilst  he  avails 
be  affixed.  himself  of  the  exception,  shall  keep  the  notice  affixed.  An 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  enter  in  the  prescribed  register 
and  report  to  an  inspector  the  prescribed  particulars  respecting  the 
employment  of  a  child,  &c.,  in  pursuance  of  an  exception  (Sec.  66). 

With  respect  to  Overtime  the  Act  provides :  The  regulations  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  shall 
not  prevent  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  during  a 
period  beginning  at  6  a.m.  and  ending  at  8  p.m.,  or  beginning  at 
7  A.M.  and  ending  at  9  p.m.,  or  beginning  at  8  a.m.  and  ending  at 
10  P.M.,  in  factories  and  workshops  where  the  material  which  is  the 
M  t  ri  1  subject  of  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is  liable 
wbich  is  to  be  spoiled  by  weather  (viz.  flax  scutch  mills,  a  factory, 
liable  to  bo  ^^c.,  in  which  is  carried  on  the  making  or  finishing  of 
bricks  or  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles,  the  part  of 
rope  works  in  which  is  carried  on  the  open  air  process,  the  part 
of  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which  is  carried  on  open  air 
bleaching  or  Turkey  red  dyeing,  a  factory  in  which  is  carried  on  glue 
making),  and  where  press  of  work  arises  at  certain  recurring  seasons  of 
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the  year  (viz.  letterpress  printing  works,  bookbinding  works,  and  a 
factory,  &c.,  in  which  is  carried  on  the  manufacturing  process  or  handi- 
craft of  lithographic  printing,  machine  ruling,  firewood  cutting,  bonbon 
and  Christmas  present  making,  almanac  making,  valentine  making, 
envelope  making,  aerated  water  making,  playing  card  making),  and 
Sudden  press  where  the  business  is  liable  to  sudden  press  of  orders 
of  orders.  arising  from  unforeseen  events  (viz.  a  factory,  &c.,  in 
which  is  carried  on  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  of  the 
making-up  of  any  article  of  wearing  apparel,  the  making  up  of  furniture 
hangings,  artificial  flower  making,  fancy  box  making,  biscuit  making, 
job  dyeing,  and  a  part  of  a  factory,  &c.,  which  is  a  warehouse  not  used 
for  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  and  in  which  persons  are 
solely  employed  in  polishing,  cleaning,  wrapping,  or  packing  up  goods). 
Domestic  Provided  that  the  exception  shall  not  apply  to  domestic 
workshops,  workshops,  or  to  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the 
system  of  not  employing  any  child  or  young  person,  and  provided  that 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  every  young  person  or  woman,  for  meals,  not 
less  than  two  hours,  of  which  half  an  hour  shall  be  after  five  p.m.,  and 
that  any  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the 
whole  for  more  than  five  days  in  any  one  week  nor  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  days  in  any  year.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Extension  of  Secretary  of  State  that  in  any  non-textile  factories  or 
exception.  workshops  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  material  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  therein  being 
liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  weather,  or  by  reason  of  press  of  work  arising 
at  certain  recurring  seasons  of  the  year,  or  by  reason  of  the  Hability  of  the 
business  to  a  sudden  press  of  orders  arising,  to  employ  young  persons 
and  women,  and  that  such  emjployment  will  not  injure  their  health,  he 
may  extend  this  exception  (Sec.  53). 

If  in  any  of  the  following  factories  or  workshops,  viz.  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works,  print  works,  iron  mills  in  which  male  young  persons  are 
^^  not  employed  during  any  part  of  the  night,  foundries  in 

work  when  which  male  young  persons  are  not  employed  during  any 
uncom-  part  of  the  night,  and  paper  mills  in  which  young  persons 

are  not  employed  during  any  part  of  the  night — the 
process  in  which  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  employed,  is  in 
an  incomplete  state  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  employment,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  shall  not  prevent  such  child,  &c.,  from  being  employed 
for  a  further  period,  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes,  provided  that  such 
further  periods  when  added  to  the  total  number  of  hours  of  the  periods 
of  employment  of  such  child,  &c.,  in  that  week  do  not  raise  that  total 
above  the  number  otherwise  allowed  under  the  Act.  Where  it  is  proved 

O  2 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that  in  any  non-textile  factories 
or  workshops  the  time  for  completion  of  a  process  cannot  be  accurately 
fixed,  and  that  the  extension  of  this  exception  can  be  made  without 
injury  to  health,  he  may  extend  this  exception  (Sec.  54). 

Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  young  persons 
Dyeing  and  and  women  for  the  purpose  only  of  preventing  any  damage 
bieaciiing.  in  the  process  of  Turkey  red  dyeing  or  in  the  process  of 
open-air  bleaching  (Sec.  55). 

The  regulations  of  the  Act  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of 
women  during  a  period  beginning  at  6  a.m.  and  ending  at  8  p.m.  ; 
Exceptions  ^^  beginning  at  7  a.m.  and  ending  at  9  p.m.,  in  a 
to  hours  of  factory  or  workshop  in  which  any  part  of  the  following 
work.  processes  is  carried  on,  viz.  the  process  of  making  pre- 

serves from  fruit,  the  process  of  preserving  or  curing  fish,  or  the  process 
of  making  condensed  milk,  provided  such  women  are  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  conditions :  There  shall  be  allowed  to 
every  such  woman  for  meals  during  the  period  of  employment  not  less 
than  two  hours,  of  which  half  an  hour  shall  be  after  5  p.m.  ;  and  any 
such  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for  more  than  five 
days  in  any  one  week  nor  for  more  than  ninety-six  days  in  any  one 
year.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that 
Extension  of  ^^  ^"^  non -textile  factories  or  workshops  it  is  necessary 
these  excep-  to  employ  women  in  manner  authorised  by  this  exception 
tions.  ^^^  ^j^g^^  ^j^gj^  health  will  not  be  injured  thereby,  he  may 

extend  this  exception  (Sec.  56).  Where  it  appears  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  that  factories  driven  by  water  power  are  liable  to  be  stopped  by 
Factories  drought  or  flood,  he  may  grant  a  special  exception,  per- 
liabie  to  be  mitting  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women 
drought  or  during  a  period  of  employment  from  6  a.m.  until  7 
flood.  P.M.,  but  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  prescribed 

meal  hours,  nor  be  so  employed  on  Saturday,  and  that  as  regards 
factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by  drought  such  special  exception  shall 
not  extend  to  more  than  ninety-six  days  in  any  period  of  twelve 
months,  and  as  regards  factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by  floods  such 
special  exception  shall  not  extend  to  more  than  forty-eight  days  in  any 
period  of  twelve  months.  This  overtime  shall  not  extend  in  any  case 
beyond  the  time  already  lost  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
(Sec.  57). 

Employment  ^^^^^  respect  to  Night  Work^  the  Act  provides : — The 
of  children,  employment  of  male  young  persons  during  the  night  is 
&c.,  at  night,  permitted  in  the  following  factories  and  workshops  :  viz. 
Blast  furnpces  iron  mills,  letterpress  printing  works,  and  paper  mills, 
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provided  the  period  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  twelve  consecutive 
hours  and  shall  begin  and  end  at  the  hours  specified  in  the  prescribed 
notice ;  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of  time  for  meals 
to  young  persons  during  the  period  of  employment  shall  be  observed 
with  the  necessary  modifications  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  times 
allowed  for  meals  are  fixed  ;  a  male  young  person  employed  during  any 
part  of  the  night  shall  not  be  employed  during  any  part  of  the  twelve 
hours  preceding  or  succeeding  the  period  of  employment ;  a  male 
young  person  shall  not  be  employed  on  more  than  six  nights,  or 
in  the  case  of  blast  furnaces  of  paper  mills  seven  nights,  in  any  two 
weeks. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  the  period  of  employment  on 
Saturdays  Saturday,  and  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of  eight 
andiiou-  half  hoUdays  in  every  year  or  of  whole  holidays  in 
days.  ljg^  Qf   lY^QYn,  shall  not  apply  to   a  male    young  person 

employed  in  day  and  night  turns  in  pursuance  of  this  exception. 
Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that 
Extension  of  ^^  ^"7  non-textile  factories  or  workshops  it  is  neces- 
exception.  sary,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  &c.,  to 
employ  male  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
at  night,  and  that  such  employment  will  not  injure  their  health, 
he  may  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories,  &c.  (Sec.  58).  In 
a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  printing  newspapers  is 
carried  on,  on  not  more  than  two  nights  in  the  week,  nothing  in  the  Act 
shall  prevent  the  employment  of  a  male  young  person  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  at  night,  during  not  more  than  two  nights  in  a 
week  as  if  he  were  no  longer  a  young  person  (Sec.  59).  In  glass  works 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  male  young  person  from  working 
according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  works,  provided  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  the  periods  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  sixty 
in  any  one  week,  and  the  periods  of  employment  for  any  such  young 
person  shall  not  exceed  fourteen  hours  in  four  separate  turns  per  week, 
or  twelve  hours  in  five  separate  turns  per  week,  or  ten  hours  in  six 
separate  turns  per  week,  or  any  less  number  of  hours  in  the  accustomed 
number  of  separate  turns  per  week,  so  that  such  number  of  turns  do  not 
exceed  nine,  and  such  young  person  shall  not  work  in  any  turn  without 
an  interval  of  time  not  less  than  one  full  turn,  and  there  shall  be 
allowed  to  such  young  person  during  each  turn  the  like  times  for  meals 
as  are  required  by  the  Act  to  be  allowed  in  any  other  non-textile  factory 
or  workshop  (Sec.  60). 
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IV.  With  Regard  to  Holidays, 

The  Act  provides  :  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  of  a  workshop  shall 
(unless  specially  excepted)  allow  to  every  child,  young  person,  and 
Certain  hou-  woman  the  following  holidays,  that  is  to  say,  Christmas 
days  to  be  Day,  either  Good  Friday  or,  if  specified  in  prescribed 
auowed.  notice,  the  next  following  Bank  Holiday,  and  in  addition 

eight  half  holidays  in  every  year ;  but  a  whole  holiday  may  be  allowed 
in  lieu  of  any  two  such  half  holidays.  At  least  half  of  the  said  half 
holidays  or  whole  holidays  shall  be  allowed  between  the  15th  of  March 
and  the  ist  of  October  in  every  year.  Cessation  from  work  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  half  or  whole  holiday  unless  a  notice  has  been 
affixed.  A  half  holiday  shall  comprise  at  least  one  half  the  period  of 
employment  on  some  day  other  than  Sunday  (Sec.  22).  In  Ireland, 
in  lieu  of  any  two  half  holidays,  there  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  holiday  the  whole  of  the  17th  of  March;  but  if  this 
date  falls  on  a  Sunday,  this  provision  shall  have  no  effect  as  regards 
such  date  (Sec.  106,  ii.).  If  all  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
■wjTi  Ml  ^^  ^  factory  or  workshop  are  of  Jewish  religion,  the  occu- 
dren,  &c.,  pier  may  give  them  any  two  Bank  Hohdays  (under  the 
areof  Jewisb  ^^t  of  1 875)  in  Heu  of  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday, 
but  in  that  case  such  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be 
open  for  traffic  on  Christmas  Day  or  Good  Friday  (Sec.  50,  iii.). 
Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Extension  of  customs,  &c.,  of  any  non-textile  factories  or  workshops 
exception.  require  it,  he  may  grant  to  such  factories,  Sec,  a  special 
exception  authorising  the  occupier  to  allow  all  or  any  of  the  half  or 
whole  hohdays  in  lieu  of  them,  on  different  days  to  any  of  the  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  his  factory,  &c.,  or  to  any  sets 
of  such  children,  &c.,  and  not  on  the  same  days  (Sec.  49).  In  Scot- 
land, in  lieu  of  Christmas  Day  and  either  Good  Friday  or 
Scotland.  .  . 

the  next  pubHc  hoHday,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  holi- 
day to  every  child,  young  person,  and  woman  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  the  whole  of  two  days  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  not  less  than  three  months  (Sec.  105,  ii.).  Section  51  provides  for 
the  employment  of  Jews  by  Jews  on  Sunday, 


V.  With  Regard  to  the  Education  of   Children  and  Certifi- 
cates OF  Fitness  for  Employment, 

The  Act  provides  :  The  parent  of  a  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  in 
a  workshop  shall  cause  that  child  to  attend  some  recognised  efficient 
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school.*  The  child,  when  employed  in  a  morning  or  afternoon  set 
Attendance  shall  in  every  week,  during  any  part  of  which  he  is  so  em- 
at  scbooi.  ployed,  be  caused  to  attend  on  each  work-day  for  at  least  one 
attendance  ;  and  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  shall  on 
each  work-day  preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  be  caused  to  attend  for  at  least  two  attendances.  An  attend- 
ance shall  be  between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Provided  that  a  child  shall 
not  be  required  to  attend  school  on  Saturday,  or  on  any 
holiday  or  half  hoHday,  and  that  the  non-attendance  of 
the  child  shall  be  excused  on  every  day  on  which  he  is  certified  by  the 
teacher  of  the  school  to  have  been  prevented  from  attending  by  sickness 

„^  ,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  &c.  Where  there  is  not  within 

Sickness. 

a  distance  of  two  miles  a  recognised  efficient  school,  the 

If  school  is     child  may  attend  another  school,  temporarily  approved 

dJata^t^^**        by  the  inspector.     A   child   who   has   not  in  any  week 

attended  school  for  all  the  required  attendances  shall  not 

be  employed  in  the  following  week  until  he  has  attended  school  for  the 

deficient  number  of  attendances.     The  Education   Department   shall 

publish  lists  of  recognised  efficient  schools  (Sec.  23).      The  occupier  of 

Certificate  of  ^  factory  or  workshop  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall 

attendance,     periodically  obtain  from  the  teacher  of  the  school  attended 

by  the  child  a  prescribed  certificate  respecting  the  attendance  of  such 

child.     The  occupier  shall  keep  every  such  certificate  for  two  months, 

and  shall  produce  the  same  to  an  inspector  when  required  (Sec.   24). 

Payment  of     The  school  managers  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  occupier 

sciiooi  fees,     of  the  factory,  &c.,  to  pay  weekly  a  sum  not  exceeding 

3d.  nor  one-twelfth  of  the  wages  of  the  child,  which  the  occupier  shall 

be  liable  to  pay  so  long  as  he  employs  the  child,  and  while  the  child 

attends  the  school,  and  he  may  deduct  the  sum  from  the  wages  of  the 

Certificate       child  (Sec.  25).     When  a  child  of  the  age  of  thirteen 

of  efficiency,   years  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  reading, 

writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  standard  of  attendance,  that  child  shall  be 

deemed  to  be  a  young  person  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  (Sec.  26). 

In   a  factory  a  child  or  a  young  person  under  the  age   of  sixteen 

shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  a  specified  number  of  days,  unless 

Certificate       the  occupier  of  the  factory  has  obtained  a  prescribed  certi- 

of  fitness.        ficate  of  the  fitness  of  such  child,  &c.,  for  employment. 

A  certificate  of  fitness  shall  be  granted  by  the  certifying  surgeon,  and 

shall  be  to  the  effect  that   he  is  satisfied  that    the  person  named  in 

the  certificate   is  of  the    age   specified,  and   is  not  incapacitated  for 

*  For  definitions  of  the  terms  "Certified  efficient  school"    and  "Recognised 
efficient  school,"  see  Sees.  95,  105. 
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working  daily  for  the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  (Sec.  27). 
An  occupier  of  a  workshop  is  authorised  to  obtain,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
from  certifying  surgeons  certificates  of  the  fitness  of  children  and  of 
young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
workshop  were  a  factory  (Sec.  28).  Where  an  inspector  is  of  opinion 
that  a  child  or  a  young  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  inca- 
pacitated for  working  daily  for  the  time  allowed  by  law  in  a  factory 
or  workshop,  he  may  serve  written  notice  on  the  occupier,  requiring 
that  the  employment  of  such  child,  &c.,  be  discontinued,  and  the  occu- 
pier shall  then  cease  to  employ  such  child,  &c.,  unless  the  certifying 
surgeon  has,  after  the  service  of  the  notice,  certified  that 
of  fitness  s^^^  child,  &c.,  is  not  so  incapacitated  (Sec  29).  In  cer- 
may  be  tain  events,  an  inspector  may  by  notice  annul  the  surgeon's 

*'*'*  *  ■  certificate,  and  thereupon  the  certificate  shall  be  of  no 
avail  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  When  a  child  becomes  a  young 
person  a  fresh  certificate  of  fitness  must  be  obtained.  The  occupier 
Froduction  shall,  when  required,  produce  to  an  inspector  at  the  fac- 
of  certifi-  tory  or  workshop  in  which  a  child  or  young  person  is 
cates.  employed   the  certificate   of  fitness  of  such  child,   &c. 

(Sec.  30). 

Where  it  appears  to  a  Secretary  of  State  that  it  is  expedient,  he  may 
extend  to  workshops  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children,  &c., 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  without  a  certificate  of  fitness, 
to  employ^  ^"^  thereupon  the  provisions  with  respect  to  certificates  of 
xnent  with-  fitness  shall  apply  to  such  workshops  as  if  they  were  facto- 
out  certifi-  j.jgg^  jf  ^j^g  prohibition  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  no  longer  necessary  in  any  work- 
shops to  which  it  has  been  extended,  he  may  rescind  the  order  of 
extension  (Sec.  41). 

Where  there  is  no  certifying  surgeon  resident  within  three  miles  of  a 
factory  or  workshop,  the  poor-law  medical  officer  shall  be  the  certifying 
Certifying  surgeon  for  such  factory,  &c.  (Sec.  71).  A  surgeon  who  is 
surgeon.  thg  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  is  interested 
therein,  shall  not  be  a  certifying  surgeon  for  that  factory,  &c.  (Sec.  72). 
A  certificate  of  fitness  shall  not  be  granted  except  upon  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  person  named  therein.  A  certifying  surgeon  shall  not 
examine  a  child  or  young  person  for  the  purpose  of  a  certificate  of 
fitness,  or  sign  any  such  certificate,  elsewhere  than  at  the  factory  or 
workshop  where  such  child,  &c,,  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  employed,  unless 
the  number  of  children,  &c.,  employed  is  less  than  five,  or  unless  allowed 
by  an  inspector.  If  a  certifying  surgeon  refuses  to  grant  for  any  person 
examined   a   certificate,  he  shall  when  required  give  his  reasons   in 
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writing  (Sec.  73).  The  occupier  may  agree  with  the  certifying  surgeon 
Pees  for  ^^  ^^  ^^^  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  examina- 
examina-  tions  and  grant  of  certificates.  In  the  absence  of  any 
****"•  agreement  the  fees  shall  be :  2s.  6d.  for  each  visit,  and  6d. 

for  each  person  after  the  first  five  examined  at  that  visit,  when  the 
examination  is  at  a  factory  or  workshop  not  exceeding  one  mile  from  the 
surgeon's  residence.  When  the  factory,  &c.,  is  more  than  one  mile  from 
the  surgeon's  residence,  the  above  fees  and  an  additional  6d.  for  each 
complete  half-mile  over  and  above  the  mile.  When  the  examination  is 
at  the  residence  of  the  surgeon,  or  at  a  place  appointed  by  the  surgeon, 
dd,  for  each  person  examined.  The  fees  shall  be  paid  upon  completion 
of  examination,  or  upon  the  signing  of  the  certificates,  or  as  directed  by 
inspector.  The  occupier  may  deduct  the  fee,  or  any  part  of  it,  but  not 
exceeding  3d.,  from  the  wages  of  the  person  for  whom  the  certificate 
was  granted.     A  Secretary  of  State  may  alter  the  fees  (Sec.  74). 


VI.  With  regard  to  the  Imposition  of  Fines, 

The  Act  provides  :  If  a  factory  or  workshop  is  not  kept  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  jQ\o, 
But  the  Court  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of  inflicting,  such  fine,  may  order 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  factory  or  workshop 
into  conformity  with  the  Act  (Sec.  81).  Where  a  child,  young  person,  or 
Employment  woman  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  contrary  to  the 
of  children,  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  occupier  of  the  factory,  &c.,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ;£3,  or,  if  the  ofl"ence  was  committed 
during  the  night,  ;£5,  for  each  child,  &c.,  so  employed ;  and  where  a 
child,  &c.,  is  so  employed  in  a  factory,  &c.,  within  the  meaning  of 
Sec.  16,  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ;^i,  or  if 
the  offence  was  committed  during  the  night,  £^2^  for  each  child,  &c.,  so 
employed.  A  child,  &c.,  who  is  not  allowed  times  for  meals  and  absence 
from  work,  as  required  by  the  Act,  or  during  any  part  of  the  times 
allowed  for  meals,  &c.,  is  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  &c., 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
(Sec.  83).  If  a  child  or  young  person  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  work- 
Liabiiity  of  shop  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  parent  shall 
parent.  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £,\  for  each  offence,  unless 

it  appears  to  the  Court  that  such  offence  was  committed  without  the  con- 
sent, &c.,  of  the  parent  \  and  if  the  parent  neglects  to  cause  such  child  to 
attend  school  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £^1  for  each  offence  (Sec.  84).    Sec.  85  deals  with  the  fines 
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and  penalties  to  which  every  person  shall  be  liable  who  commits  a 
Forgery  of  ^^igery  of  any  certificate  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  who 
certificates,  personates  any  person  named  in  a  certificate,  or  who  wil- 
**■  fully  connives  at  any  such  offences,  and  who  wilfully  makes 

a  false  entry  in  any  register,  &c.,  or  who  wilfully  makes  a  false  declara- 
Oifence  c  ^^^^'  Where  an  offence  for  which  the  occupier  of  a  factory 
mitted  by  or  Workshop  is  liable  to  a  fine  has  in  fact  been  committed 
occupier's       ^y  gome  agent,  &c.,  such  agent,  &c.,  shall  be  liable  to  the 

same  fine  as  if  he  were  the  occupier  (Sec.  86).  Where  the 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  charged  with  an  offence  against  this 

Act,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  any  other  person  whom 

■«^ere  occu-  ^^  charges  as  the  actual  offender  brought  before  the  Court 

charged  witb  at  the  time  appointed  for  ♦hearing  the  charge;  and  if  the 

offence  of  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  proves  to  the  satis- 
other  person.    .        .^  -      ,  _,  ^  \,i      ^    1         13  1, 

faction  of  the  Court  that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to 
enforce  the  Act,  and  that  the  other  person  had  committed  the  offence 
without  his  knowledge,  &c.,  the  other  person  shall  be  summarily  con- 
victed of  such  offence  and  the  occupier  shall  be  exempt  from  any  fine. 
When  it  is  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inspector  at  the 
time  of  discovering  the  offence,  that  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  work- 
shop had  used  all  due  diligence  to  enforce  the  Act,  then  the  inspector 
shall  proceed  against  the  person  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  actual 
offender,  without  first  proceeding  against  the  occupier  (Sec.  87).  A 
person  shall  not  be  liable  in  respect  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of 
Cumulative  offence  from  day  to  day  to  any  larger  amount  of  fines  than 
fines.  the  highest  fine  fixed  by  the  Act  for  the  offence,   except 

where  the  repetition  of  the  offence  occurs  after  an  information  has  been 
laid  for  the  previous  offence,  or  where  the  offence  is  one  of  employing 
two  or  more  children,  &c.,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
(Sec.  88).  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  ;^5  if  the  holidays  required  by  Sec.  22  are  not  fixed  pursuant 
thereto  (Sec.  22).  The  provisions  with  regard  to  legal  proceedings 
under  the  Act  are  contained  in  Sees.  89 — 92. 


VII. — With  Respect  to  the  Powers  of  Inspectors, 

The  Act  provides  that  an  inspector  shall  have  power  to  do  all  or  any 
of  the  following  things  : — (i)  To  enter  and  examine  at  reasonable  times, 
by  day  and  night,  a  factory  or  workshop  when  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  beUeve  that  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  to  enter  by  day  any 
place  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  beHeve  to  be  a  factory  or  work- 
shop.    (2)  To  take  with  him  a  constable  into  a  factory  in  which  he  has 
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reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obstruction.  (3)  To  require 
the  production  of  the  registers,  certificates,  &c.,  and  examine  and  copy 
the  same.  (4)  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  the  enactments  relating  to  public  health  and 
the  enactments  of  this  Act  are  complied  with  so  far  as  respects  the 
factory  or  workshop  and  the  persons  employed.  (5)  To  enter  any 
school  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  children  employed 
in  a  factory  or  workshop  are  being  educated.  (6)  To  examine  as  he 
thinks  fit  every  person  he  finds  in  a  factory  or  workshop  or  school,  and 
to  require  such  person  to  be  so  examined  with  respect  to  matters  under 
the  Act,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matter  respecting 
which  he  is  so  examined.  (7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  The  occupier  of  every 
factory  and  workshop  shall  furnish  the  means  required  by  an  inspector 
as  necessary  for  an  entry,  &c.,  or  the  exercise  of  his  powers  under  the 
Act.  Every  person  who  wilfully  delays  an  inspector  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  an  inspector,  or 
to  produce  any  document,  &c.,  or  who  conceals  or  prevents  a  child 
from  appearing  before  an  inspector,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing ;^5,  and  the  occupier  of  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ^^,  or  where  the  offence  is  committed  at  night, 
;£'2o.  For  such  offence  committed  in  domestic  workshop  the  occupier 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ;^ i ,  or  if  at  night,  ^^  (Sec.  68), 
Every  inspector  shall  be  furnished  with  the  prescribed  certificate  of  his 
appointment ;  and  on  applying  for  admission  to  a  factory  or  workshop 
shall,  if  required,  produce  the  same  to  the  occupier  (Sec.  70). 


VIII.  With  Regard  to  Miscellaneous  Regulations, 

The  Act  provides  :  Every  person  shall,  within  one  month  after  he 

begins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve  on  an  inspector  a  notice  containing 

„    ^     ^  the  name,  situation,  and  address  of  the  factory  :  the  nature 

Notice  to  ^,  ','  ,  ^    ,       ''       . 

inspector        of  the  work ;  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  movmg  power 

before  start-    therein  ;  and  the  name  of  the  firm  under  which  the  business 
g  ac  o    .    ^^  ^^^  factory  is  to  be  carried  on ;  and  in  default  shall  be 

liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^£'5  (Sec.  75). 

Where  an  inspector  by  notice  names  a  clock  open  to  public  view  for 

the  purpose  of  regulating  the  period  of  employment  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  the  period  of  employment  and  meal   times  for 

Public  clock,  ^^hii^jrejj^  ^c.,  in  that  factory,  &c.,  shall  be   regulated  by 

that  clock,  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory, 

&c.  (Sec.  76). 
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The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop  (in  which  a  child  or 
young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  prohibited  from  being 
Register  of  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness)  shall  keep  in  the 
ciiiidren.  prescribed  form,  and  with  the  prescribed  particulars,  regis- 
ters of  the  children,  &c.,  employed,  and  of  their  employment,  and  of 
other  matters  under  the  Act.  The  occupier  of  a  factory,  &c.,  shall  send 
to  an  inspector  such  extracts  from  any  register  as  the  inspector  requires. 
Where,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  children.  Sic,  employed  in  a  factory, 
&c.,  to  which  this  section  does  not  apply,  it  seems  expedient  to  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  so  to  do,  he  may  order  the  occupier  of  that  factory,  &c., 
to  keep  a  register  under  this  section,  and  while  such  order  is  in  force 
this  section  shall  apply  to  that  factory  or  workshop.  In  the  event  of  a 
contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory,  &c.,  the  occupier  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  40s.  (Sec.  77). 

There  shall  be  affixed  at  the  entrance  of  a  factory  and  a  workshop, 
and  in  such  other  parts  thereof  as  an  inspector  directs,  and  be  con- 
Notices,  &c.,  stantly  kept  so  affixed  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  in  such 
to  be  a£&xed.  position  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the  persons  employed 
— (i)  the  prescribed  abstract  of  the  Act ;  (2)  a  notice  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  prescribed  inspector;  (3)  a  notice  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  certifying  surgeon  ;  (4)  a  notice  of  the  clock  (if  any)  by 
which  the  period  of  employment  and  meal  times  are  regulated ;  and 
(5)  every  notice,  &c.  required  by  the  Act  to  be  affixed.  In  the  event 
of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop  the  occupier 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  40s.  (Sec.  78). 
Service  of  See.  79  deals  with  the  notices,  requisitions,  &c.,  under 
notices,  &c.  the  Act,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  same  are  to  be 
served. 

Any  Act  in  force  relating  to  weights  and  measures  shall  extend  to 
weights,  measures,  scales,  steelyards,  &c.,  used  in  a  factory  or  workshop, 
vreigbts  and  ^^^  every  inspector  of,  or  other  person  authorised  to 
measures.  examine,  weights  and  measures,  shall  inspect,  stamp,  mark, 
search  for,  and  examine  the  said  weights,  &c.,  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  he  has  in  relation  to  weights,  &c., 
used  in  the  sale  of  goods  (Sec.  80). 

Where  in  a  factory  the  owner  or  hirer  of  a  machine,  &c.,  moved  by 
steam,  &c.,  in  or  about  which  machine,  &c.,  children,  young  persons,  or 
ixrhere  birer  women  are  employed,  is  some  person  other  than  the  occu- 
of  machine  is  pier  of  a  factory,  and  such  children,  &c.,  are  in  the  em- 
not  occupier,  pioyment  and  pay  of  the  owner  or  hirer  of  such  machine, 
&c.,  in  any  such  case  such  owner  or  hirer  shall,  so  far  as  respects  any 
offence  which  may  be  committed,  be  deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  (Sec.  99). 


MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS.  20$ 

Bakehouses.    Special  regulations  as  to  bakehouses  are  laid  down  in 
Sections  34,  35,  45,  61,  and  93. 


The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.,  chap.  53), 

Was  passed  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  certain  factories  and  work- 
shops. 

JVi^A  regard  to  White  Lead  Factories^  it  provides  :  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  carry  on  a  white  lead  factory  unless  such  factory  is  certified 
by  an  inspector  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Act  (Sec.  2). 
of  con-  This  shall  not  be  done  unless  certain  conditions — as  to 

formity  to  ventilation  of  stacks  and  stoves,  as  to  providing  means  for 
washing  and  bathing,  as  to  providing  proper  room  for 
meals,  as  to  providing  overall  suits,  &c.,  for  certain  of  the  employes, 
and  as  to  supplying  acidulated  drinks — are  complied  with  (Sec.  3). 
These  conditions  may  be  altered,  revoked,  or  added  to  by  a  Secretary 
of  State  (Sec.  3). 

Within  reasonable  time  a  white  lead  factory  shall  be  inspected,  and  if 
found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Act  a  certificate  to  that  effect  shall 
be  made  (Sec.  4).  If  subsequently  it  appears  to  an  inspector  that  the 
factory  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  he  shall  specify  to  the 
occupier  in  what  respect  default  is  made,  and  if  default  is  not  remedied, 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  withdraw  certificate  (Sec.  5).  The  occupier 
of  a  white  lead  factory  which  is  carried  on  without  a  certificate  shall  for 
every  day  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £^2  (Sec.  6). 

There  shall  be  established  in  every  white  lead  factory  special  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  persons  employed,  to  prevent  injury  to  health 
Special  ^"  ^^  course  of  their  employment.     Such  rules  shall  be 

niies  to  be  observed  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  the  Act.  If  any  person 
£ramed.  ^j^q  jg  ^Qund  to  observe  such  rules  acts  in  contravention 

of  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  same,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ;£'2,  and  the  occupier  shall  also  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  j[^^  (Sec.  7).  The  occupier  shall  frame  and  transmit  to  the 
chief  inspector  such  special  rules  within  three  months  after  the  opening 
of  a  white  lead  factory.  The  proposed  special  rules  shall,  during  not  less 
than  two  weeks  before  such  rules  are  transmitted  to  the  chief  inspector, 
be  posted  up  for  the  information  of  persons  employed  in  the  factory, 
and  a  certificate  that  such  rules  have  been  posted  up  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chief  inspector  with  the  rules  signed  by  the  person  sending  the 
same.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  such  rules  either  with  or 
without  alteration,  and  on  his  approval  being  signified,  the  special  rules 
as  approved  shall  be  estabUshed.  But  no  such  alteration  shall  be  made 
without  notice  to  the  occupier,  to  enable  him  to  state  his  objections 
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(Sec.  8).  After  special  rules  are  established  the  occupier  may  from  time 
to  time  propose  in  writing  to  the  chief  inspector  any  amendment  of  such 
rules.  A  Secretary  of  State  may  at  any  time  propose  to  the  occupier 
any  new  special  rules,  and  such  new  rules  shall,  as  settled  after  con- 
sideration of  the  objections,  if  any,  of  the  occupier,  be  established 
(Sec.  9).  If  the  occupier  makes  any  false  statement  with  respect  to  the 
posting  up  of  the  special  rules,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
;£'2o,  and  if  special  rules  are  not  transmitted  within  the  specified  time 
to  the  chief  inspector  for  the  approval  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  sucli 
Secretary  may  establish  for  that  factory  such  special  rules  as  he  may  see 
fit  (Sec.  10).  Printed  copies  of  all  special  rules  for  the  time  being  in  force 
shall  be  kept  posted  up  in  legible  characters  in  conspicuous  places  in 
the  factory.  A  printed  copy  of  such  rules  shall  on  application  be  given 
to  any  person  affected  thereby.  If  the  occupier  fails  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  section  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
;^io  (Sec.  11).  Every  person  who  injures  special  rules  when  posted  up 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £^  (Sec.  1 2). 

Explanation  of  Certain  Frofisions  of  the  Act  of  1878. — Sec.  53  of  the 
Act  1878  only  authorises  overtime  employment  of  young  persons  or 

-.  _.  ^  ^  women  to  take  place  in  any  factory  or  workshop  on  forty- 
Periods    of  .    ,         ,  -   .  ,  1  n    •  ,  .  ,  .      , 

employment  eight  days  m  twelve  months,  and  m  reckonmg  such  period 
and  over-  of  forty-eight  days  every  day  on  which  any  young  person 
or  woman  has  been  employed  overtime  is  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Sec.  56  of  the  said  Act  only  authorises  overtime  employment 
of  women  to  take  place  in  any  factory  or  workshop  on  ninety-six  days 
in  twelve  months,  and  in  reckoning  such  period  of  ninety-six  days  every 
day  on  which  any  woman  has  been  employed  overtime  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  (Sec.  13). 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  Sections  12  and  14  of  the  said  Act,  the 
period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop where  the  dinner-time  does  not  begin  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  may  begin  at  noon,  provided  that  in  such  cases  the  period  of 
employment  in  the  morning  set  shall  end  at  noon. 

Bakehouses. 

The   special   regulations  laid  down  as  to  bakehouses   in   Sec.   34, 
35,  45,  61,  and  93  of  the  Act  of  1878,  and  those  in  Sec.  15,  16,  and 
17  of  the  Act  of  1883,  enact  that  in  places  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  five  thousand  people,  bakehouses  shall 
be  limewashed  once  in  every  six  months,  or  be  painted  with  three  coats 
of  oil-paint  every  seven  years,  and  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap 
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every  six  months  (Sec.  34,  1878),  and  that  no  new  bakehouse  shall  be 
occupied  unless  the  following  regulations  are  complied  with  : — (i.)  No 
water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ashpit  shall  be  within  or  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  bakehouse,  (ii.)  Any  cistern  for  supplying  water 
to  the  bakehouse  shall  be  separate  from  any  cistern  for  supplying  water 
to  water-closet,  (iii.)  No  drain  or  pipe  for  carrying  off  foecal  or  sewage 
matter  shall  have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse.  (Sec.  15,  1883.) 
The  regulations  as  to  limewashing,  &c.,  apply  to  all  bakehouses  (Sec. 
61,  1878).  A  place  on  the  same  level  with  the  bakehouse,  and  forming 
part  of  the  same  building,  shall  not  be  used  as  a  sleeping-place,  unless 
effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  partition  extending  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  unless  there  be  an  external  glazed  window 
of  at  least  nine  superficial  feet  in  area,,  of  which  at  the  least  four  and  a 
half  superficial  feet  are  made  to  open  for  ventilation  (Sec.  35,  1878). 
Sec.  93  (1878)  provides  for  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
mp  o3au  'bakehouses,  if  men  only  be  employed.  Sec.  45  (1878) 
provides  for  the  employment  of  male  young  persons  in  bakehouses 
between  5  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  Sec.  15,  16,  and  17  (1883)  prescribe 
the  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  Acts,  and  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  to  retail  bakehouses  by  the  local  authorities. 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  has  published  some  exceedingly  valuable  Hints  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1878,  *  and  that  he 
has  reprinted  the  Act  with  notes  and  references  to  decided  cases. 

*  "  Hints  on  the  Administration  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1878."  By 
Alexander  Redgrave,  C.B.    London :  Shaw  and  Sons. 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  AMORTIZATION  OF  LEASES,  &c. 

{For  examples,  see  page  214.) 


Years. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  Per  Cent. 

\ 

•489 

\ 

•485 

\ 

•482 

\ 

•479 

* 

* 

I 

•971 

I 

•962 

I 

•952 

I 

•943 

I 

I 

I| 

1-446 

li 

1-428 

4 

1-411 

\\ 

1-395 

I* 

I* 

2 

1-913 

2 

1-886 

2 

1-859 

if 

2i 

1-833 

i| 
2J 

2 

2i 

2*374 

2i 

2-335 

2i 

2-297 

2-259 

2* 

3, 

2-829 

2| 

2-775 

2| 

2-723 

2f 

3i 

2-673 

2| 

3 

3i 

3-276 

3? 

3-207 

3¥ 

3-140 

3-075 

3 

3* 

4, 

3717 

3? 

3-630 

3l 

3-546 

z\ 

3-465 

3* 

4 

4i 

4-152 

44 

4- 

4-045 

4^ 

3-942 

4 

3-844 

3f 

4* 

5 

4-580 

4-452 

4i 

4-329 

4i 

4-212 

^\ 

5 

5* 

5-002 

5 

4851 

4f 

4-707 

41 

4-570 

4* 

5* 

6 

5-417 

5| 

5-242 

5i 

5-076 

5 

4-917 

5 

6 

6i 

5-827 

5-626 

sf 

5-435 

5| 

5-255 

5| 

6* 

7 

6-230 

64 

6-002 

6 

5-786 

5-582 

7 

7i 

6-628 

6| 

6-371 

6| 

6-129 

6j 

5-901 

6^ 

7* 

8 

7-020 

7 

6-733 

6| 

6-463 

6* 

6-210 

6i 

8 

8i 

7-406 

7| 

7-087 

7 

6-789 

6f 

6-510 

6* 

8* 

9 

7-786 

7-435 

7i 

7-108 

7 

6-802 

6| 

9 

9i 

8-i6i 

^* 

7-776 

^^ 

7-419 

1\ 

7i 

7-085 

7 

9* 

10 

8-530 

8^ 

8-III 

8 

7-722 

7-360 

1\ 

10 

loi 

8-894 

9 

8-439 

8^ 

8-oi8 

8 

7-627 

n 

10* 

II 

9-253 

95 

8-760 

8f 

8-306 

8i 
8* 

7-887 

II 

"i 

9-606 

9\ 

9-076 

9 

8-588 

8-139 

1 

II* 

12 

9-954 

10 

9-385 

9i 

8-863 

84 

8-384 

12 

14 

10-297 

lOi 

9-688 

91 

9-132 

9? 

8-622 

8* 

12* 

13 

10-635 

lOf 

9-986 

10 

9-394 

9* 

8-853 

8| 

13 

i3l 

IO-968 

II 

10-277 

lOi 

9-649 

9l 

9-077 

9 

13* 

14 

11-296 

Hi 

10-563 

9-899 

10 

9-295 

9? 
9I 

14 

i4i 

11-619 

i^i 

10-843 

io| 

10-142 

io| 

lOi 

9-507 

14* 

15 

11-938 

12 

ii'ii8 

II 

10-380 

9-712 

15 

15I 

12-252 

\2\ 

11-388 

Ilj 

10-612 

lO* 

9-912 

10 

15* 

16 

12-561 

11-652 

Ilf 

10-838 

IO| 

I0-I06 

10 

16 

i6i 

12-866 

12| 
I3J 

11-911 

12 

"•059 

II 

10-294 

10? 

16* 

17 

13-166 

12-166 

I2I 

11-274 

Hi 

10-477 

10* 

17 

i7i 

13-462 

13* 

12-415 

12* 

11-484 

II* 

10655 

lOf 

17* 

18 

13-754 

i3f 

12-659 

I2f 

11-690 

III 

10-828 

io| 

18 

i8| 

14-041 

14 

12-899 

13 

11-890 

12 

10-995 

II 

18* 

19 

14-324 

14? 

13-134 

;4 

12-085 

12 

11-158 

II; 
Hi- 

19 

I9i 

14-603 

i4i 

13-364 

I3I 

12276 

I2I 

11-316 

19* 

20 

14-877 

15 

13-590 

12-462 

i2i 

11-470 

ll* 

20 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  AMORTIZATION  OF  LEASES    &c. 

{For  exatnpleSy  see  page  214.) 


Yrs. 


^ 
9 

10 


I0| 

II 

"I 
12 

I2i 


13 

I4i 
15 

16 

16^ 

17" 


72 


18 

18^ 

19 

20 


Years  Pur. 
7  per  cent. 


•475 
•935 

1-379 
I -808 
2-223 

2-624 
3.012 
3-387 
3-750 
4-100 

4-439 
4-767 

5-083 
5-389 
5-685 

5-971 
6-248 

6-515 
6-774 
7-024 

7-265 
7-499 
7-724 
7-943 
8-154 

8-358 
8-555 
8-745 
8-930 
9  108 

9-280 

9-447 
9-608 

9-763 
9-914 

10-059 

IO-200 
10-336 
10-467 
10-594 


Years  Pur. 
8  per  Cent. 


•472 
-926 

1-363 
1-783 
2.188 

2-577 

2-9S2 
3-312 
3659 
3-993 

4-314 
4623 

4-920 
5-206 

5482 
5-747 

6  002 
6-247 
6-483 
6-710 

6-929 
7139 
7-341 
7-536 
7723 

7-904 

8-077 
8244 

8405 
8-559 

8-708 
8-851 
8-989 
9-122 
9-249 

9-372 
9-490 
9-604 

9-713 
9.818 


Years  Pur. 
9  per  Cent. 


-469 
•917 

1-347 
1-759 
2.154 

2-531 
2-893 
3-240 

3-572 
3-890 

4-194 
4-486 
4-765 
5033 
5-289 

S-535 
5-770 
5-995 

6-2II 

6-418 

6-616 
6-805 
6-987 
7-161 

7-327 

7-487 
7-640 

7-786 

7-926 
8-061 

8-189 

8-313 

8-431 
8-544 
8-652 

8-756 

8-855 
8-950 
9-041 
9-129 


I 

i| 

If 

2i 

2| 

3 

3i 
3i 
4 

4i 

4i 

4| 

5 

5i 

5| 
6 

6i 
6i 


Years  Pur. 
10  per  Cent. 


•465 
.909 

1-33^ 
1-736 
2-120 

2-487 
2-836 
3-170 
3-488 
3-791 

4-080 

4-355 
4-618 
4868 
5-107 

5-335 

5-552 
S-759 
5-956 
6-145 

6-324 

6-495 
6-658 
6-814 
6-962 

7  103 
7-238 
7-367 
7-489 
7-606 

7-717 
7-824 

7-925 
8-022 
8-114 

8-201 

8-285 

8-365 
8-441 

8-514 


8| 
8^ 


Yrs. 


I 

li 
2 

2| 
3 

3i 
4 
4| 
5 

5^ 
6 

7 


9 

9i 
10 

lOi 

II 
12 

I2| 

13 

I3I 

14 

Hi 
15 

16 
i6i 
17 
i7i 

18 

i8i 

19 

19^ 
20 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  AMORTIZATION  OF  LEASES,  &c. 

Continued. 


Yrs. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Yrs. 

3  per 

Cent. 

4  per 

Cent. 

5  per  Cent. 

6  per  Cent. 

20| 

15-148 

I5i 

13-812 

131 

12-644 

I2| 

II-619 

\\\ 

20\ 

21 

15.415 

i5i 

I5I 

14029 

14 

!     12-821 

12} 

11-764 

21 

2li 

i5-6;8 

14-242 

14? 

12-994 

13 

11-905 

12 

2li 

22 

15-937 

16 

'4-451 

Hi 

13-163 

i3i 

12-042 

12 

22 

22i 

16-192 

I6i 

14-656 

i4f 

13-328 

i3i 

12-174 

Hi 

22| 

23 

16-444 

;| 

14-857 

i4f 

13-489 

i3| 

12-303 

12;: 

23 

231 

16-691 

15-054 

IS, 

13-645 

12-429 

\Z 

23i 

24 

16-936 

17* 

15-247 

i5i 

13-799 

1 31' 

12-550 

I2^ 

24 

24i 

17-176 

'7f 

17* 

15-436 

i5t 

13-948 

14 

12-669 

I2i 

24i 

25 

17-413 

15-622 

15* 

14-094 

14 

12-783 

12} 

25 

25^ 

17-647 

^n 

15-804 

i5f 

14-236 

14? 
14- 

12-895 

13 

25i 

2b 

17-877 

18 

15-983 

16 

1     14-375 

13-003 

13 

26 

261 

18-104 

18 

16-158 

i6i 

I4-51I 

14* 

13-108 

13^ 

26i 

27 

18-327 

i8i 

16-330 

i6i 

14-643 

I4f 

13-211 

27^ 

27i 

18547 

i8i 

16498 

16* 

14-772 

i4f 

13-310 

I3¥ 

27i 

28 

18764 

i8| 

16-663 

i6| 

14-898 

15 

13-406 

n\ 

28 

28^ 

18-978 

19 

16825 

i6| 

15-021 

15 

13-500 

i3t 

28| 

29 

19  188 

194 
I9i 
192 

16-984 

17 

15-141 

i5| 

13-591 

^3f 

29 

29J 

I939& 

17-139 

:^i 

15-258 

13-679 

i3t 

29i 

30 

19  600 

17-292 

15-372 

15I 

13-765 

nl 

30 

lo\ 

19-802 

i9| 

17-442 

17* 

15.484 

151 

13-848 

13I 

3oi 

31 

20-000 

20 

17-588 

17* 

15-593 

i5i 

13-929 

H 

31 

3i| 

20-196 

3 

17-732 

i7f 

15-699 

'5f 
15I 

14-008 

14 

31^ 

32 

20-389 

17-874 

171 

15-803 

14-084 

14 

3^ 

32i 

20-579 

20i 

18-012 

18 

15-904 

16 

14-158 

Mi 

32i 

33 

20-766 

20| 

18-148 

i8i 

16-003 

16 

14-230 

Hi 
Hi 
Hi 
Hi 

33 

33i 

20-950 

21 

18-281 

18^ 

16-099 

16 

14-300 

33i 

34 

21-132 

2I| 
21J 

18-4II 

16-193 

164 
164 

14-368 

^^. 

34^ 

21-311 

18-539 

18* 

16-285 

14-434 

34i 

35 

21-487 

18-665 

i8f 

16-374 

161 

14-498 

35 

35J 

2I-66I 

2l| 

18-788 

i8f 

16-462 

l6| 

14-561 

hI 

35i 

36 

21-832 

2  if 

18-908 

19 

16-547 

14-621 

3^, 

36i 

22-OOI 

22 

19.027 

19    , 

16-630 

14-680 

^4f 

361 

37 

22-167 

22i 

19-143 

:^i 

16-711 

i6| 
16} 

14-737 

H\ 

^7, 

ll\ 

22-331 

22i 

19-256 

16-791 

14-792 

Hi 

37i 

38 

22-492 

22^^ 

19-368 

igi 

16-868 

i6f 

14-846 

Hi 

3?, 

38I 

22-652 

22f 
22| 

19-477 

19^ 

16-943 

17 

14-898 

15 

38i 

39 

22-8o8 

19-584 

19! 

17-017 

17 

14-949 

15 

39, 

39i 

22-963 

23 

19-690 

I9I 

17-089 

17 

14-998 

15 

391 

40 

23-115 

23 

19-793 

.9i 

17-159 

i7i 

15-046 

15 

40 
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Yrs. 


2C4 
21 

24 
22 

23 

n\ 

24 

24i 

25 

'^^ 
26 

26| 

27 

27i 

28 

28| 

29 

29i 

30 

30^ 

31 

34 
32 

32^ 

33 

33i 

34 

34J 

35 

35i 

36 

36i 

37^ 

38 

38^ 

39 

39i 
40 


Years  Pu 
7  per  Cen 


0717 
0-836 
0-950 
I -06 1 
I-I68 

1-272 
1-372 
1-469 
•'563 
1-654 

1-741 
1-826 
1-908 
1-987 
2-063 

2-137 
2-209 
2-278 

2-344 
2-409 

2-471 
2-532 
2-590 
2-647 
2-701 

2-75^ 
2-805 

2-854 
2-902 
2-948 

2-992 
3-035 
3077 
3*117 
3-156 

3-193 
3-230 
3-265 
3-299 
3-332 


o| 


li 


H 


Years  Pu 
8  per  Cen 


9-919 
0-017 
O-III 
0-201 

0-288 

0-371 
0-451 
0-529 
0-603 

0-675 

0-744 
0-810 
0.874 

0-935 
0-994 

1-051 
I -106 
1-158 
1-209 
1-258 

1-305 
1-350 
1-393 
1-435 
1-475 

1-514 
i-55i 
1-587 
1-621 

1-655 

1-686 
1-717 
1-747 

1-775 
1-803 

1-829 

1-854 
1879 
1-902 
1-925 


Years  Pur. 
9  per  Cent. 


9-212 
9-292 
9-369 
9442 
9-513 

9-580 

9-645 
9-707 
9-766 
9-823 

9-877 

9-929 

9-979 

10-027 

10-072 

io-ii6 
10-158 
10-198 
10-237 
10-274 

10-309 
10-343 
10-375 
10-406 
10-436 

10-464 
10-492 
10-518 

10-543 
10-567 

10-590 
10-612 
10-633 
10-653 
10-672 

10-691 

10-709 
10-726 
10-742 
IO-757 


Years  Pur. 
10  per  Cent. 


8-583 
8-649 
8-712 

8-772 
8-829 


8-935 
8-985 
9-032 
9-077 

9-120 
9-161 
9-200 
9-237 
9-273 


307 
339 
370 
399 


9-427 

9*454 
9-479 
9-503 
9-526 
9*548 

9-569 
9-589 
9-609 
9-627 
9-644 

9-661 

9-677 
9-692 
9-706 
9-720 

9-733 
9-745 
9-757 
9-768 

9779 


Yrs. 


20^ 
21" 

2I| 

22 

22I 


23 

23i 

24 

24l 

25 

25i 

26 
26J 

27 

27J 

28 

^^ 
29 

29| 

30 

30^ 
31 
31^ 
32 

II 

33i 

34 

34i 

35 

35i 

36 

36i 

n\ 

38 

38^ 

39 

39i 
40 


?  2 
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TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  AMORTIZATION  OF  LEASES,  &c. 

Continued. 


Yrs. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Yrs. 

3  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent, 

6  per  Cent. 

4oJ 

23-265 

23i 
23i 
23i 

19-894 

20 

17-228 

17- 

15-093 

15 

40i 

41 

23-412 

19-993 

20 

17-294 

17- 

15-138 

i5i 

41 

44 

23-558 

20-OqO 

20 

17-360 

15-182 

i5i 

44 

42 

23701 

20-186 

^^ 

17-423 

^7i 

15-225 

15? 

42 

42i 

23-843 

20-279 

17-485 

i7i 

15-266 

i5i 

42i 

4^, 

23-982 

24 

20-371 

20|^ 

17-546 

1 71 

15-306 

15? 
154 
i5i 

43, 

431 

24-119 

24 

20-461 

17-605 

^l\ 

15-345 

43i 

44 

24-254 

24i 

20549 

20^ 

17-663 

17? 

15-383 

44 

44f 

24-387 

24i 

20635 

20| 

20| 

17-719 

17I 

15-420 

i5f 
i5i 

442 

45 

24-519 

24i 

20-720 

17-774 

17I 

15-456 

45 

45i 

24-648 

24I 

20-803 

20| 

17-828 

'l^ 

15-491 

i5i 

45i 

45, 

24-775 

24f 

20-885 

21 

17880 

18 

15-524 

i5i 

46 

46i 

24-901 

25 

20-965 

21 

17-931 

18 

15-557 

i5i 

46^ 

47 

25-025 

25 

21-043 

21 

17981 

18 

15-589 

i5i 

47 

47^ 

25-147 

25i 

21-120 

21 

18-030 

18 

15-620 

i5i 

47i 

48 

25-267 

25i 

21-195 

2I4 

18-077 

18 

15-650 

15I 

48 

48i 

25-385 

25i 

21-269 

21? 
2l\ 

18-123 

18 

15-679 

^5t 
15I 

48^ 

49 

25-502 

25i 

21-341 

18  169 

^?^ 

15-708 

49 

49i 

25-617 

25I 

21-413 

18-213 

i8i 

15-735 

15I 

49i 

50 

25-730 

25I 

21-482 

2l| 

18-256 

i8i 

15-762 

15I 

50 

51 

25-951 

26 

21-617 

21J 
2l| 

18-339 

i8| 

15-813 

i5| 

51 

52 

26-166 

261 
26j 

2b\ 

21-748 

18-418 

i8| 

15-861 

52 

53 

26-375 

21-873 

2l| 

j  18-493 

\^\ 

15-907 

16 

53 

54 

26-578 

21-993 

22 

18-565 

i8i 

15-950 

16 

54 

55 

26-774 

26| 

22-109 

22 

18-633 

i8| 

i5'99i 

16 

55 

56 

26-965 

27 

22-220 

2Z\ 
Z2\ 
22\ 
222 
22^ 

'  18-699 

i8| 

16-029 

16 

56 

57 

27.151 

27f 

27i 
27i 

22-327 

1  18-761 

1 81 

16-065 

16 

57 

58 

27-331 

22-430 

18-820 

i8| 

16-099 

16 

58 

59 

27-506 

22-528 

18-876 

19 

16-131 

:| 

59 

60 

27-676 

27I 

22-623 

18-929 

19 

i6-i6i 

60 

65 

28-453 

28i 

23047 

23 

I  19-161 

I9| 

16-289 

i6i 

65 

70 

29-123 

29 

23-395 

n\ 

'  19-343 

16-385 

16  J 

70- 

l^ 

29-702 

29I 

23-680 

23f 

19.485 

16456 

i6i 

75 

80 

30-201 

30I 

23-9^5 

24 

19-596 

16-509 

16^ 
i6i 

80 

85 

30-631 

24109 

24 

,  19-684 

19I 

16-549 

85 

90 

31002 

31 

24-267 

24i 

19-752 

I9| 

16-579 

I'l 

90 

95 

31-323 

31? 

24-398 

24i 

19-806 

16-601 

95 

100 

31-599 

31^ 
334 

24-505 

24i 

19-848 

I9f 

16-618 

i6j 
i6| 

100 

Pe.p. 

33  333 

25-000 

25 

20-000 

20 

16-667 

Perp. 
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Continued. 


Years. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years  Pur. 

Years. 

7  per  Cent. 

8  per  Cent. 

9  per  < 

::ent. 

10  per 

Cent. 

4oi 

13-363 

134 
131 

11-946 

12 

10-772 

lOf 

9789 

9f 

4oi 

41 

13-394 

11-967 

12 

10-787 

9-799 

9|- 

41 

41^ 

13-424 

n^ 

11-987 

12 

10-800 

9-808 

9f 

44 

42 

13-452 

13- 

12007 

12 

10-813 

9-817 

9| 

42 

^^\ 

13-480 

13- 

12-025 

12 

10-826 

lOf 

9-826 

91 

42i 

43, 

13-507 

I3I 

12-043 

12 

10-838 

lOf 

9-834 

9|- 

43, 

43i 

13-533 

12 -060 

12 

10-849 

I  of 

9-842 

43^ 

44 

13-558 

12-077 

12 

IO-86I 

9-849 

9I 

44 

44i 

13-582 

12-093 

12 

10-871 

9-856 

i 

^^\ 

45 

13-606 

I2-I08 

12 

10-881 

II 

9-863 

45 

45i 

13-628 

13I 

12-123 

12 

10-89T 

II 

9-869 

9l 

45^ 

4^, 

13-650 

i3f 

12-137 

I2| 
12^ 
I2i 
12^ 

10-900 

II 

9-875 

10 

46 

46I 

13-671 

i3f 

12-151 

10-909 

II 

9-881 

10 

46i 

47 

13-692 

13I 

12-164 

10-918 

II 

9-887 

10 

47 

471 

I3-7II 

i3f 

12-177 

10-926 

II 

9-892 

10 

47J 

4^, 

13-730 

i3f 

12-189 

12^ 
12^ 
12^ 

^2i 

I2i 

10-934 

II 

9-897 

10 

48 

48i 

13-749 

i3f 

12-201 

10-941 

II 

9-902 

10 

48i 

49^ 

13-767 

i3f 

12-212 

10-948 

II 

9-906 

10 

49^ 

49| 

13-784 

13I 

12-223 

10-955 

II 

9-911 

10 

49* 

50 

13-801 

i3f 

12-233 

10-962 

II 

9-915 

10 

50 

51 

13-832 

13I 

12-253 

I2i 

1 

!  10-974 

II 

9-921 

10 

51 

52 

13-862 

13I 

12-272 

10-985 

II 

9-930 

10 

52 

S3 

13-890 

14 

12-288 

10-996 

" 

9-936 

10 

53 

54 

13-916 

14 

12-304 

1 1  005 

II 

9-942 

10 

54 

55 

13-940 

14 

12-319 

11014 

II 

9-947 

10 

55 

56 

13-963 

14 

12-332 

125 

11-022 

II 

9-952 

10 

56 

57 

13-984 

14 

12-344 

125 
I2x 
I2I 
12^ 

11-029 

II 

9-956 

10 

57 

58 

14-003 

14 

12-356 

11-036 

II 

9-960 

10 

58 

59 

14-022 

14 

12-367 

1 1  -042 

II 

9-964 

10 

1^ 

60 

14-039 

14 

12-377 

11-048 

II 

9-967 

10 

60 

65 

I4-IIO 

14 

12-416 

12^ 

1 1  -070 

II 

9-980 

10 

65 

70 

14-160 

i4i 
14? 

i4i 

Hi 

12-443 

\2\ 

11-084 

II 

9-987 

10 

70 

75 

14-196 

12-461 

\2\ 

11-094 

II 

9-992 

10 

V' 

80 

14-222 

12-474 

\2\ 

11-100 

II 

9-995 

10 

80 

85 

14-240 

12-482 

\2\ 

11-104 

II 

9-997 

10 

85 

90 

14-253 

i4f 

12-488 

\2\ 
\2\ 
12- 

ii-io6 

II 

9-998 

10 

90 

95 

14-263 

12-492 

II-I08 

II 

9-999 

10 

95 

ICX) 

14-269 

14? 
Hi 

12-494 

11-109 

II 

9-999 

10 

100 

Perp. 

14-286 

12-500 

I2J 

ii-iii 

II 

10-000 

10 

Perp. 
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Examples. 

The  foregoing  table  is  reproduced  from  the  twenty-second  edition  of 
Inwood's  "  Tables  for  the  Purchasing  of  Estates,  &c./'  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  and 
shows  the  annual  amounts  to  be  debited  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
and  credited  to  account  of  Lease  or  other  object  to  be  amortized  in  a 
given  number  of  years  with  interest  at  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  table  is  also  serviceable  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  a  Lease  at  the  several  rates  of  interest. 

Example  : — A  Lease  or  Annuity  for  14  years,  to  make  3  per  cent, 
and  to  get  back  the  principal,  is  worth  11*296,  or  ii;^  years'  purchase  of 
the  clear  annual  rent;  at  4  per  cent.,  10*563,  or  10^  years'  purchase; 
at  5  per  cent,  9*899,  or  10  years'  purchase ;  at  6  per  cent,  9*295,  or 
9!^  years'  purchase.  In  calculating  the  value  of  Annuities,  Leases,  &c., 
Compound  Interest  is  always  reckoned  and  allowed. 

A  hypothetical  Ledger  Account,  showing  the  amortization  of  a  Lease 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  will,  with  a  description,  be  found  in 
Chapter  VI.,  pp.  no — 112. 


GLOSSARY  OF   SOME   OF  THE  TERMS  USED. 

The  definitions  do  not  extend  to  terms  used  in  quotations  or  in  the 

Appendices. 

Amortization. — The  process  by   which    provision  is   made   for   the 

expiration  of  value  in  an  asset. 
Appreciation. — The  increase  in  value  of  assets  either  through  special 

or  general  causes.     (Opposed  to  Depreciation,  q.  v.) 
Assets. — Property  of  all  kinds,  possessed  or  m  reversion.     (Opposed 

to  Liabilities,  q,  v.) 
Balance  Sheet. — A  complete  summary  of  debit  and  credit  balances 

as  they  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  Ledger  at  a  given  date. 
Book  Value. — The  monetary  value  of  any  asset  according  to  the  books 

of  account.     (Distinguished  from  Market  Value,  q.  v.) 
Capital. — The  money  or  properties  invested  in  the  business.     Assets 

applied  to  production  of  further  wealth,  or  assets  used  as  a  source 

of  income. 
Cash  Book. — A  commercial  book  recording  the  cash  transactions. 
Commercial  Books. — The  books  pertaining  to   the   counting-house, 

such  as  the  Ledger,  Journal,    Cash    Book,  recording  mercantile 

transactions,    as   distinguished   from    Factory   Books    treating   of 

merchandise. 
Commercial  Ledger. — The  Mercantile  Ledger  (as  distinguished  from 

the  Stores,  Stock,  and  Plant  Ledgers). 
Cost  of  Production. — The  total  expenditure  incurred  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  commodity.     (Distinguished  from  Prime  Cost,  q.  v.) 
Counting-House. — The  place  in  which  the  mercantile  book-keeping 

is  conducted. 
Credit  Note. — If  received,  an  advice  of  indebtedness  to  the  firm.     If 

issued,  an  advice  of  indebtedness  by  the  firm. 
Credit  Note  Register. — A  commercial  book  in  which  the  credit  notes 

received  are  registered. 
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Day  Book. — A  commercial  book  in  which  the  sales  of  stock  are 
recorded. 

Delivery  Note. — A  request  to  receive,  and  a  description  of,  material 
tendered. 

Depreciation. — The  falling  off  in  the  value  of  buildings,  machinery, 
plant,  and  other  assets.     (Distinguished  from  Appreciation,  q.  v.) 

Dilapidations. — Those  defects  in  a  tenement  which  have  arisen  from 
neglect  or  misuse  ;  and  of  use  or  age,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  struc- 
ture is  destroyed. 

Establishment  Expenses — General  Charges. —  The  general  ex- 
penses which  cannot  be  directly  charged  to  any  particular  process 
or  branch  of  a  business. 

Estimate  of  Cost. — A  calculation  of  the  probable  cost  of  a  commodity. 

Factory. — The  place  in  which  manufacturing  operations  are  carried  on. 

Factory  Accounts. — The  systematic  registration  for  purposes  of 
account  of  transactions  appertaining  to  manufacture. 

Factory  General  Charges. — The  general  expenses  incurred  in  the 
factory  which  cannot  be  directly  charged  to  any  particular  Order 
No. 

Factory  General  Charges  Book. — The  book  in  which  the  Factory 
General  Charges  are  collected. 

Fixed  Capital. — That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  firm  which  consists  of 
the  instruments  of  production  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character. 

Fixed  Plant. — The  machinery  and  appurtenances  required  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacture,  and  permanently  located  in  one  position  in 
a  factory.     (Distinguished  from  Loose  Plant  and  Tools,  q.  v.) 

Foreman. — A  superintendent  of  a  floor,  wing,  or  shop  in  a  factory,  or 
of  a  set  of  men. 

General  Charges. — {^See  Establishment  Expenses.) 

General  Stores  Account. — The  account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger  in 
which  the  receipts  and  issues  of  stores,  as  recorded  in  the  Com- 
mercial Books,  are  collected. 

Going  Concern. — A  business  the  efficiency  of  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  profit,  is  maintained. 

Goodwill.  — The  value  pertaining  to  the  dienfhle,  or  interest  in  the 
business. 

Indirect  Expenses. — Outlays  not  directly  remunerative.  (Distin- 
guished from  General  Charges  and  Establishment  Expenses,  q.  v.) 

Indirect  Factory  Expenses. — Outlays  made  in  the  factory  which 
are  not  directly  remunerative.  (Distinguished  from  Factory 
General  Charges.) 
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Inventory. — A  detailed  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  properties. 

Invoice. — If  received,  an  advice  of  indebtedness  by  the  firm.  If 
issued,  an  advice  of  indebtedness  to  the  firm. 

Invoice  Allocation  (or  Bought  Day)  Book. — A  commercial  book  in 
which  invoices  for  goods  purchased  are  entered  and  analysed. 

Invoice  Register  Book. — A  commercial  book  in  which  the  invoices 
received  are  registered. 

Joint  Stock  Company. — An  association  of  individuals  who  combine 
by  the  subscription  of  capital  to  carry  on  a  business. 

Labour. — That  factor  in  the  cost  of  production  which  in  a  given  trade 
represents  the  work  of  adapting  materials. 

Leading  Hand. — The  senior  hand  of  a  floor,  wing,  or  shop  in  a 
factory,  or  of  a  gang  of  men. 

Liabilities. — The  debts  and  obligations  of  a  firm.  (Opposed  to 
Assets,  q.  v.) 

Loose  Plant  and  Tools. — The  machinery,  tools,  and  appurten- 
ances required  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  temporarily  located 
in  any  position  in  a  factory.   (Distinguished  from  Fixed  Plant,  q.  v.) 

Magazine. — {See  Stores.) 

Maintenance. — The  preservation  of  the  efficiency  of  fixed  capital. 

Manufactory. — (See  Factory.) 

Manufacturing  Account. — The  Account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger 
which  shows  the  value  of  the  Stock  Orders  or  goods  in  course  of 
manufacture. 

Manufacturing  Order. — [See  Stock  Order.) 

Market  Price. — The  price  at  or  about  which  all  other  similar  com- 
modities are  being  sold  in  the  same  place.  (Distinguished  from 
Book  Value,  q.  v.) 

Material — Stores. — That  factor  in  the  cost  of  production  which  repre- 
sents the  raw  material  of  trade  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
commodities. 

Obsolescence. — The  process  by  which  an  article  before  it  is  worn 
out  falls  either  wholly  or  in  part  into  desuetude  in  a  certain 
trade,  and  as  a  result  is  no  longer  of  current  application  in  that 
trade. 

Order  Form. — An  instruction  to  a  vendor  to  supply  material  or  do 
work. 

Orders  Received  Book. — A  commercial  book  recording  the  orders 
received. 

Outworks  Time  Record. — A  form  used  by  employes  engaged  out- 
side the  factory,  showing  how  their  time  has  been  spent. 

Overlooker. — A  supervisor  of  labour. 
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Overtime. — Time  worked  beyond  the  normal  period  of  employment  in 

the  factory. 
Overtime  Book. — A  factory  book  in  which  the  timekeeper  records  the 

overtime  made. 
Overtime  Comparison  Book. — A  book  in  which  comparison  is  made 

between  the  cost  of  ordinary  time  and  overtime. 
Overtime  Return. — A  return  showing   the  overtime  worked  in  the 

factory  during  a  certain  period. 
Patents   Account. — The   accoLint   in  the  commercial  books  which 

records  the  book  value  of  patents. 
Patterns. — The  types  to  and  from  which  articles  are  made. 
Petty  Cash  Book. — A  commercial  book  recording  small  cash  trans- 
actions. 
Piece  Work. — Work  paid  for  by  the  piece  or  job.     (Distinguished 

from  work  paid  by  time.) 
Piece  Work  Analysis  Book. — A  book  in  which  the  piece  work  returns 

are  analysed  and  a  comparison  instituted  as  to  the  relative  value,  as 

regards  the  product,  of  time  and  piece  wages. 
Piece  Work  Return, — A  factory  form  used  by  employes  engaged  on 

piece  work. 
Plant. — The  machinery  and  appurtenances  required  for  the  purpose  of 

manufacture.     (  Vide  Fixed  Capital,  Fixed  Plant,  Loose  Plant.) 
Plant  and  Buildings  Ledger. — A  book  in  which  are  collected  all 

entries  relating  to  fixed  and  loose  plant  and  buildings. 
Plant  Debit  Note. — A  factory  form  used  to  record  the  employment 

of  plant. 
Plant  Debit  Summary. — The  form  on  which  Plant  Debit  Notes  are 

summarised. 
Prime  Cost. — The  original  or  direct  cost  of  an  article.     (Distinguished 

from  Cost  of  Production,  q.  v.) 
Prime  Cost  Journal. — The  book  in    which  adjusting  entries  as  to 

cost  are  made. 
Prime  Cost  Ledger — Prime  Cost  Book. — The  book  in  which  are 

collected  all  entries  relating  to  prime  cost,  or  contingently  to  cost  of 

production. 
Profit  and  Loss  Account. — The  statement  which  shows  the  pecu- 
niary result  of  the  business  effected.  (Distinguished  from  Revenue, 

q.v.) 
Rate  Book. — (^S^^?  Wages  Rate  Book.) 
Renewal. 

Renovation.       y  (^"^^  Maintenance.) 
Repairs. 
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Raw  Material. — The  unadapted  materials  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities    of  a  particular  trade.     The    manufactured 

articles  of  one  trade  may  be  the  raw  materials  of  another. 
Reserve  Fund. — A  provision  for  contingencies. 
Residual  Value. — The  ultimate  selling  value  of  assets  when  worn'  out 

or  superseded. 
Retail  Warehouse. — The  repository  for  commodities  which  have  been 

purchased  from  the  makers  or  other  vendors  for  reselling. 
Revenue. — The  gross  return  from  capital  employed.     (Distinguished 

from  Profit  and  Loss,  q.  v.) 
Sales  Analysis  Book. — A  commercial  book  in  which  an  analysis  is 

made  of  the  sale  of  stock. 
Sales   Cancelled   Book. — A  commercial   book  in  which   the   credit 

notes  given  to  customers  in  respect  of  stock  returned  are  entered. 
Scrap. — The  minimum  value  of  articles,  i.e,  the  price  that    may  be 

depended  on  for  waste  material. 
Shop  Returns  Book. — A  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  Stores  Debit 

Notes. 
Sinking  Fund. — A  fund  invested  in  order  to  provide  for  an  eventual 

loss  or  claim. 
Stock — Stock -in -Trade. — Those  commodities  which,  having   been 

manufactured  or  purchased,  constitute  the  objects  of  the  trade ; 

manufactured  commodities  on  hand;  contingently,  articles  purchased 

for  retailing.     (Distinguished  from  Stores,  q.  u.) 
Stock  Account. — The  account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger  in  which  are 

summarised  the  monetary  transactions  relating  to  stock. 
Stock  Books. — Books  relating  to  the  receipt  and  issue  of  stock. 
Stock  Debit  Note. — A  factory  form  used  to  record  the  completion  of 

articles  manufactured  for  stock,  and  their  transfer  from  the  factory 

to  the  warehouse. 
Stock  Issued  Book. — A  factory  book  in  which  the  stock  requisitions 

are  recorded. 
Stock  Ledger. — The  book  in  which  all  entries  relating  to  stock  are 

collected.     (Distinguished    from   Stores,    Plant,  and    Commercial 

Ledgers.) 
Stock  Order. — The  instruction  to  manufacture  commodities  for  stock 

and  to  record  the   expenditure.      (Distinguished  from   Working 

Order,  q.  v.) 
Stock  Order  Wo. — The  number  given  to  a  Stock  Order.     (Distin- 
guished from  Working  Order  No.,  q.  v.) 
Stock  Received  Book. — A  factory  book  recording  the   receipts  of 

stock. 
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Stock  Requisition. — A  form  used  to  record  the  withdrawal  of  stock 

from  the  warehouse. 
Stock  Returned  by  Cnstomers  Analysis  Book. — A  commercial 

book  in  which  the  Stock  Returned  Debit  Notes  are  analysed. 
Stock  Returned  by  Customers  Book. — A  factory  book  in  which 

the  Stock  Returned  Debit  Notes  are  recorded. 
Stock  Returned  Debit  Note. — A  factory  form  used  to  record  the 

return  of  stock  to  the  warehouse  by  customers. 
Stock-taking. — See  Survey. 

Stock  Uncompleted. — Articles  in  course  of  manufacture  for  stock. 
Store. — The  repository  for  stores. 
Stores. — The  raw  material  employed  in  manufacture  or  other  purposes. 

(Distinguished  from  Stock,  q.  v.) 
Stores  Account. — {See  General  Stores  Account.) 
Stores  Debit  Note. — A  factory  form  recording  the  return  to  store  of 

waste  or  surplus  material. 
Stores  Issued  Book. — A  factory  book  in  which  the  Stores  Warrants 

are  entered. 
Storekeeper. — The  officer  in  charge  of  stores.     (Distinguished  from 

Warehouseman,  g.  v.) 
Stores  Ledger. — The  book  in  which  all  entries  relating  to  stores  are 

collected.     (Distinguished   from   Stock,   Plant,   and    Commercial 

Ledgers.) 
Stores  Received  Book. — A  factory  book  in  which  the  invoices  for 

goods  purchased  are  entered. 
Stores  Rejected  Book. — A  factory  book  in  which  are  recorded  all  the 

credit-notes  received  from  vendors  of  goods  returned. 
Stores  Requisition. — A  requisition  from  the  storekeeper  for  the  pur- 
chase of  material. 
Stores  Requisition  Book, — The  book  in  which  stores  requisitions  are 

entered. 
Stores  Warrant. — A  factory  form  used  for  the  withdrawal  of  stores. 
Suspense    Account. — An    impersonal   account    in  the    Commercial 

Ledger  to  which  items  in  abeyance  are  charged. 
Survey — Stock-taking. — The  process   of  taking  an   inventory   and 

of    examining   the    condition,   &c.,   of  properties.      {See  Valua- 
tions.) 
Symbolic  Nomenclature. — The  designation  by  symbols  of  machines 

and  parts. 
Time  Allocation  Book. — The  book  in  which  the  time  records  are 

entered,  and  in  which  their  apportionment  to  the  various  orders  is 

carried  out. 
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Time  Book. — A  factory  book  used  by  the  timekeeper  to  record  the 

time  made  by  the  employes. 
Time  Clerk. — The  clerk  who  enters  the  employes'  records  of  time,  and 

analyses  the  same  under  the  various  working  orders. 
Timekeeper  or  Gatekeeper. — The  employe  whose  duty  it  is  to  record 

the  time  the  other  employes  enter  and  leave  the  factory. 
Time  Record. — A  factory  form  used  by  the  employes,  recording  how 

their  time  has  been  spent. 
Trading  Account. — The  account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger  which 

represents  the  trading  transactions.     The  debit  side  of  the  account 

records  the  cost  of  stock  issued,  and  the  credit  the  proceeds  of 

sales. 
Transfer  Analysis  Book. — A  commercial  book  analysing  the  trans- 
fer from  stores  to  warehouse,  and  vice  versa. 
Transfer  Book. — A  factory  book  used  to  record  Transfer  Notes. 
Transfer  Note. — A  form  employed  to  record  transfer  of  commodities 

from  store  to  warehouse,  or  vice  versa. 
Tools. — Instruments  or  implements  of  production  of  a  more  or  less 

permanent  nature. 
Tool  Order. — An  instruction  (subsidiary  to  a  Stock  Order)  to  manufac- 
ture tools,  and  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of  those  to  be  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  a  commodity  is  ascertained. 
Tool  Order  No. — The  number  given  to  a  Tool  Order. 
Unclaimed  Wages  Book. — The  book  in  which  are  entered  the  names 

and  wages  of  those  employes  who  are  not  paid  in  regular  course. 
Valuation. — The  process  of  ascertaining  by  examination  and  survey 

the  present  and  prospective  value  of  properties  or  the  earning  power 

of  any  asset. 
Viewer. — The  examiner  of  manufactured  articles  or  parts. 
Wages. — Payment  for  labour. 
Wages  Account. — The  account  in  the  Commercial  Ledger  in  which 

are  collected  all  the  entries  relating  to  wages. 
Wages  Advice. — The  form  used  to  record  the  engagement,  or  dismissal, 

or  resignation  of  employes,  any  alteration  in  their  rates,  fines  levied, 

or  premiums  allowed. 
Wages  Book. — The  book  which  records  the  amounts  payable  to  each 

employ^. 
Wages  Bate  Book. — The  book  in  which  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to 

employes  are  entered. 
Warehouse. — The  repository  for  stock. 
Warehouseman. — The  custodian  of  the  stock.     (Distinguished  from 

storekeeper.) 
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Wear  and  Tear. — The  gradual  and  normal  deterioration  of  plant  and 
■  buildings. 

Working  Order. — An  instruction  to  expend  labour  and  material  in  the 
maintenance,  repair,  and  renewal  of  plant  and  buildings,  and  lo 
record  this  expenditure.     (Distinguished  from  Stock  Order,  q.  v.) 

Working  Order  No.  — The  number  given  to  a  Working  Order. 

Writing  Down — Writing-off. — The  process  by  which  the  book  value 
of  an  article  is  reduced. 
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ABSENTEE  BOOK,  22 
•^-^     Accidents,  and  Factory  Acts,  184, 

186 
Accidents,  records  of,  139,  140 
Accountancy,  simple  form  of,  2 
"Accountant,    The,"    on     sphere    and 

duties  of  accountants,  4 
Accountants,  and  commercial  ledger,  7 

—  accuracy  in  account>,  7 

—  as  sworn  investigators,  150 

—  concentration     of    transfer 

books,  83. 

—  demonstration  of  economic 

results,  151 
— :  "Examination  Guide,"  131 

—  tendency  of  factory  system, 

144 

—  views  of  duties  of,  4,  151 
Accounts,  accuracy  in  preparation  of,  145 

—  accurate  adjustment  of,  5 

—  and  insurance,  106,  107,  183 

—  applicable  to  factories,  4 

—  assimilation  of,  9,  12,  134 

—  commercial,  11 

—  concentration  of,  9,  12,  134 

—  converging  of,  12 

—  cost  of  manufacture,  10 

—  depreciation  sometimes  ignored 

in,  98 

—  elementary  knowledge  of,  1 1 

—  fear  of  extra  trouble  in,  150 

—  fundamental  principles  of,  4 

—  in  Government   factories,  130, 

134 

—  in  municipal  workshops,   130, 

134 

—  investigation  of,  150 

—  purchase-hire  system,  133 


Accounts,  statements  of,  48 

—  subdivision  and  localisation  of, 

II,  12 

—  surveys,  119 

—  utility  of  system  of,  9,  10 
Address  Booh,  43 

Adjustment  of  loss  under  insurance,  179 
Administration,  extension  and  economy 

of,  2 
Advertising,  and  income  tax,  162 
Advice  Note,  48 
Advice  to  Warehouseman,  84 
Agent,  insurance,  175 
Alteration  in  fire  risk,  177 
Amortization,  definition,  215 

—  of  leases,  15,  no,  ill 

—  table  for,  208—214 
Appendices,  15,  152,  222 
Appreciation,  definition,  215 

—  direct  mode  of  determining, 

lOI 

—  practical  view  of,  105 

—  reserve  fund,  106 
Arbitration,  boards  of,  150 
Arsenals,  expenditure  in,  134 
Articles  (see  Commodities) 
Art  of  book-keeping,  9 
Assessments  for  income  tax,  160 — 166 

—  for  rating,  166 — 171 
Assets,  appreciation  of,  loi 

—  available,  129 

—  capital  account,  105 

—  Companies'  Act  of  1877,  129 

—  copyright  designs  as,  118 

—  definition,  215 

—  depreciation  of,  10 1 

—  determination  of  life  of,  109 

—  goodwill  and  patents  as,  118 
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Assets,  Income  Tax  Acts,  107,  108 

—  opportunities    for  writing  down, 

128 

—  periodical  valuation  of,  10 1 

—  profit  and  loss  account,  105,  106 

—  reserve  funds,  106 

—  sinking  funds,  106 

—  stock  as,  129 

—  stores  as,  129 

—  trade  marks  as,  1 18 

—  valuation  of,   in    going  concern, 

102 
Auctions,  and  insurance,  182 
Audit,  and  surveys,  121 
•'Auditors,  their  Duties  and  Responsi- 
bilities," no 


BABBAGE,  Charles,  63 
Bad  debts,  and  industrial  partner- 
ships, 147 
—  income  tax,  162 

Bakehouses  and  Factory  Acts,  185,  205 

— 207 
Balance  sheets,  advantages  of  frequent, 
120 

—  definition,  215 

—  element  of  uncertainty  in, 

removed,  52 

—  special  assets,  1 18 

—  without  survey,  119 
Basis  of  insurance,  173 

Blue  Book  on  Co-operation  in  Foreign 

Countries,  149,  150 
Boards  of  arbitration,  150 
—       conciliation,  159 
Boiler  insurance,  182 
Book  gains,  and  writing  down,  128 
Book-keepers,  10 

Book-keeping,  bases  as  regards  stores  and 
stock,  14 

—  cash,  6 

—  double  entry,  1 1 

—  economy  and  efficiency,  9, 

10 

—  fixed  capital,  95 — 118,  133 

—  fundamental  principles,  4 

—  labour,  16 — 44 

—  localization  in,  1 1 

—  ordinary  commercial,  4,  44 

—  prime  cost,  13,  60,  70 


Book-keeping,  purchase -hire  system,  130, 

131 

—  recording  production  and 

distribution,  76 

—  science  and  art  of,  9 

—  special  methods,  5 

—  stock,  76 — 94 

—  stores,  45—59 

—  surveys,  1 20 

—  treatises  on  general.  1 1 
Books  concentration,  88 

—  exteriors,  ii,  78 

—  merging  in  commercial  ledgers,  14 
Book  value,  definition,  215 

Brassey,  Lord,  145 

Brewers'  accounts,  12 

Brigade  {Fire)  hooks,  139 

Briggs,  Messrs.,  and  co-operation,  147 

Broker,  insurance,  175 

Buildings,  depreciation,  15,  108 

—  evidence  of  deterioration,  7,  95 

—  insurance  of,  107 

—  interest  on  capital,  44 

—  leases  of,  109 

—  Ledgers,  65,  no,  in 

—  life  of,  108 

—  maintenance,    13,  64,   65,   95, 

96,97 

—  repairs  and  renewals,   13,  64, 

65,95 

—  surveys  and  valuation  of,  lor, 

102 
Buckley,  Mr.  H,  Burton.  Q.C.,  102 — 105 
Bunyon,  Mr.  C.  J.,  and  Insurance,  173, 

176,  178,  179,  181 
Burt,  Mr.  Thomas,  M.P.,  149 
Business,  appearing  profitable,  127 

—  conversion  >  f,  8 

—  disposal  of,  8 

—  profit  or  loss  on  branches,  6 

—  volume  of,  132 


c 


APITAL,  buildings,  and  machinery, 

95 

—  conflict  with   labour,  144 

— 146 

—  co-ope:  ative  industry,  145 

—  definition,  215 

—  fixed  (see  Fixed  Capital) 

—  income  tax,  162 
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Capital,  industrial  partnerships,  147 

—  interdependence  with    revenue 

account,  102 — 105 

—  loss  of,  102 — 106 

—  maintenance  and    depreciation, 

100 

—  profit-sharing,  143 

—  purchase-hire  system,  13 1,  132 

—  rating,  171 

—  reduction  of,  129 

—  repairs  charged  to,  98 

—  water  companies,  99 

—  vehicles  and  horses,  136 
Capitalists,  144,  149 

Cards  as  records  of  expenditure,  134 
Carriage  of  goods,  47,  135—138 
Carriers'  receipts,  139 
Cartage,  131,  135 

—  Advice,  136 

—  Book,  136,  137 

—  contractor  for,  135 

—  cost  of,  135 

—  gatekeepers'  check  on,  135 

—  goods  bought,  47 

—  goods  sold,  135 

—  incidence  of  cost,  135 
Carters,  wages  of,  136 

—  Weekly  Returns y  136 
Cash,  balance  of,  7 

—  purchase-hire  system,  133 

—  Sheets  40,  41 

—  wages,  40 

Cash  book,  definition,  215 

Cashier,  comparison   with    storekeeper, 

125 

—  wages,  17,  38,  41 

Castle,  Mr.  E.  J.,  on  rating,  167,  168, 

171 
Casualty  Book,  139 
Chambers    of    Commerce    and    rating, 

168 
Character  Book,  44 
Character  Form,  43 
Chattels,  non-rating  of,  167 
Checks,  time,  18 

Chemists,  manufacturing,  accounts  of,  12 
Children,  employment  of,  2,  140 

—  Factory  Acts,  187 — 197,  198 — 

201,  204 

—  registers  of,  43,  44 
Classification  of  fire  risks,  174 


Cleaning  factory,  72,  184,  185 
Clerks,  10,  11,  48 
Clerks,  invoicing,  86 

—  prime  cost  ledger,  62,  67 — 69,  7 1 

—  salaries  and  prime  cost,  72 
Coal  consumption  of,  138 

—    factors'  accounts,  138 
Coal  Book,  138 
Coal  Contract  Book,  138 
Co-insurers,  180 
Commercial  books,  definition,  215 

—  —    factory  books,  8,  9 

—  —    inadequacy  of,  8 

—  —    manufacture     and 

sales,  77 

—  —    petty-cash  and  prime 

cost,  68 

—  —    stores  ledgers,  51 

—  —     stores   warrants,    and 

prime  cost,  55 

—  —    substantiation  of,  8 

—  —     surveys,  120 

—  Ledger,  cash,  7 

—  —    converging     of     ac- 

counts, 12 

—  —    definition,  215 

—  —    depreciation  of  stock, 

129 

—  —    depreciation  of  stores, 

129 

—  —    leases,  no 

—  —    merging     of   depart- 

mental books,  9,  14 

—  —    retail  transactions,  92 

—  —    sale  of  stock,  77,  79 

—  —     securities,  7 

—  —    stock  account,    78 

—  —    stock  debit  notes,  80 

—  —    stores,  13 

—  —     stores  account,  68 

—  —    sundry  disbursements* 

67,68 

—  —    surveys,  90,  120,  122 

—  —    wages  account,  68 
Commodities,  classes  of  expenditure,  13 

—  cost  of  manufacture,  5,  71 

—  production  of,  12,  60 — 75 

—  sale  of,  12,  14,  60,  76,   83 

—94 

—  wages  and  material  ,  5 
Companies'  Acts,  129 
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Conciliation,  Boards  of,  150 
Conditions  of  average,  177 
Consequential  losses,  180 
Contract,  insurance,  175 
Co-operative  production,  131 

—  blue-book  on,  149,  150 

—  Lord  Brassey  on,  145 

—  returns  of  societies,  147 

—  (see  also  Industrial  Partnerships) 

—  trials  of  systems,  147 
Copyright  designs,  118 

Cost-book  and  symbolic  nomenclature, 

153 
Cost  of  production,  aggregated  and  re- 
corded, 66 

—  —         ascertainable,  6 

—  —         definition,  215 

—  —         depreciation,  141 

—  —         employes'  rent,  44, 

—  —         establishment 

charges,  72,  126 

—  —  estimate  of  expen- 

diture, 52 

—  —         fixed  capital,  141 

—  —         material,  58 

—  —         parts,  61,  62,  93 

—  —         pressure    to    mini- 

mise, 62 

—  —         prime,  60 — 70 

—  —         skill  of  labour,  148 

—  —         standing  charges,  7, 

66,  126 

—  —         when  not  for  profit, 

uh  133—135 

—  —         valuations,  1 26 — 130 
Counting-house,  check  on  excess  sup- 
plies, 126 

—  credit  notes  from  ven- 

dors, 56 

—  definition,  215 

—  factory,  10 

—  forwarding  of  goods,  85 

—  invoices,  48 

—  invoice  allocation  book, 

51 

—  invoicing  of  goods,  89 

—  records    of    deprecia- 

tion, 116 
1^  —  requisition  book,  46 

—  retail  trading,  91,  92 
.   —  sales,  79,  90 


Counting-house,  stock,  86 

—  stock    returned     debit 

notes,  88 

—  stores  debit  note,  58 
Customers,  cartage  of  goods  to,  135 

—  delivery  of  goods  to,  137 
Credit  Notes,  definition,  215 

—  from  vendors,  56 

—  references  on,  56 

—  register,  56 

—  —      definition,  215         1 

—  their  registration,  56 

—  to  customer,  78 — 89 

DAY-BOOK,  analysis  of  sales,  89 
—  invoices  rendered,  78 

—  definition,  216 

—  trading  account,  90 
Deductions  for  income  tax,  161 
Delivery  Books ^  139 

Delivery  of  goods  from  vendors,  48 

—       to  customers,  137 
Delivery  Note,  48,  216 
Demurrage,  137 
Departments,  accounts  for,  9,  1 1 

—  depreciation  in,  loi,  112 

—  localisation  of  cost  in,  9 

—  subdivision  of,  9 
Depreciation,  actual,  rarely  charged,  loi 

—  buildings,  7,  15,  96 

—  classification  of  objects,  112 

—  charge  per  journey  on  tram- 

way, 109 

—  cost,  7,  14,  73 

—  definition,  216 

—  direct  way  of  determining, 

lOI 

—  engines  and  boilers,  117 

—  factors  in  determination  of, 

97 

—  fixed  capital,  95 — 118,  141 

—  horse  account,  136 

—  industrial  partnerships,  147 

—  ideal  way,  108,  109 

—  Income     Tax     Acts,     107, 

163 

—  life  of  object,  99,  100 

—  loose  plant  and  tools,  113 

—  methods  in  vogue  of  charg- 

ing, 100,  lOI 

—  of  factories,  96 
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Depreciation,  patterns,  112,  113 

—  periodical  valuation,  102 

—  plant,  7,  15,  95-118 

—  purchase-hire  system,  132 

—  railway  companies'  accounts 

98 

—  rate  of,  15,  97 

—  rate  of,  for  leases,  no 

—  ratio  between,  and  expendi- 

ture, 98 

—  stock,  15,  128,  129 

—  stores,  15,  128,  129 

—  tools,  7,  IS,  113 

—  trucks  accounts,  137 

—  van  accounts,  136 

—  volume  of  trade,  loi 

—  water  companies'  accounts, 

99 
Details  (machine),  nomenclature  for,  152 

— 160 
Deterioration  (see  Depreciation) 
Diagrams,  12 
Dilapidations,  112,216 
Distillers,  accounts  of,  12 
Dividends,  capital  and  revenue  accounts, 
102 — 107 

—  depreciation,  98 
Dockyards,  accounts  in,  134 
Double  shifts,  economics  of,  141 
Drawings  and  symbolic  nomenclature, 

153 
**  Dummy  men,"  17 

"  T?  CONOMICS  of  Industry,"  29,  63 
LLt     Economics,  double  shifts,  141 

—  overtime,  141 

—  piece-work,    140, 

142—144 
Economists,  division  and  specialization 
of  labour,  63 

—  the  labour  question,  144 — 

149 

—  unproductive  workers,  10 
Economy,  in  division  of  labour,  63 

—  "  of  Machinery  and  Manufac- 

tures," 63 

—  specialization  of  labour,  II 
Education  and  Factory  Acts,   184,   198 

— 201 
Electricity  and  fire  risks,  179 
Employes  absenting  themselves,  22 

Q2 


Employes,  address  book,  43 

—  addresses  of,  18 

—  allowances  to,  32 

—  capitalists,  144 

—  change  of  address,  43 

—  character  book,  43 

—  characters  of,  18 

—  confidence  in  accounts,  8,  16, 

150 

—  co-operators,  145 — 150 

—  deductions  for  rent,  17,  18,  44 

—  deductions  under  Factory  Acts, 

199,  201 

—  dismissal  of,  32 

—  disposal  of  fines,  139 

—  double  shifts,  141 

—  engaged  outside  factory,  17,  25, 

26 

—  engagement  of,  32 

—  entry  and  exit,  18 — 20 

—  Factory    Acts     (see    Factory 

Acts) 

—  factory  rules,  43 

—  fines  of,  17,  32,  36,  139 

—  interest  in  work,  142 

—  interdependence  of,  27 

—  leaving  work  at  irregular  times, 

21 

—  length  of  service,  34 

—  mode  of  paying  wages,  37 — 42 

—  moral  effects  of   accurate  ac- 

counts, 8 

—  occupying  houses  of  firm,  18, 

44 

—  overtime  minimised,  17,  26,  27 

—  overtime  of,  22 

—  overtime  of,  outside  factory,  26 

—  payment  by  time,  16 

—  payment  to  deputies,  39 

—  piece-work,  29,  31, 143 

—  piece-work  balances,  17,  18,  29 

—  premiums,  32,  36 

—  profit-sharing,  145,  147 — 150 

—  prohibition  of   overtime,  140, 

141 

—  provision  of  mess-room  for,  19 

—  punctuality  of,  how  secured,  27 

—  rates  of  pay,  17,  32,  34,  35,  44 

—  receipts,  18,  36 

—  remittance  of  wages,  39 

—  resignation  of,  32 
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Employes,  savings  bank   funds,   i8,  37, 

44»  139 

—  sick  funds,  18,  37,  44,  139 

—  subsistence  money,  146 

—  superannuation  funds,  18,  37, 

44»  139 

—  tendency  to  demand  excess  time 

and  material,  53 

—  time  checks,  18 

—  time  records  and  boards,  16, 22, 

24 

—  transference  to   other  depart- 

ments, 32 

—  transitory  opposition  to  piece- 

work, 141 

—  unclaimed  wages,  38 

—  unpunctuality  of,  22,  27 

—  wages  as    subsistence  money, 

146 

—  wages  of,  16 — 44,  141,  146 

—  wages  receipt  forms,  39 

—  working  in  more  than  one  shift, 

20 

—  working  hours  of,  141 

—  work  requires  registration,  5 
Employment  under  Factory  Acts,   184, 

187 — 197,  201,  206 
Empties  Book,  138 
Establishment  expenses,  definition,  216 

—  profit  and  loss,  74 

—  valuations,  126 
Estimate  of  cost,  216 

—  of  expenditure  on  fixed  capital,  65 

—  should  precede  manufacture,  52 
Estimated  values  in  relation  to  surveys, 

122 
Evolution  of  industrial  organisations,  3, 

145 
Expenditure,  analysis  of,  required,  5 

—  auxiliary  operations,  13 1 

—  average,  per  mile  on    rail- 

ways, 98 

—  labour    and  material   ana- 

lysed, 13 

—  maintenance  of  fixed  capi- 

tal, 65 

—  making  good  rejected  stock, 

80 

—  not  for  profit,  133,  134 

—  plant  and  machinery,  114 

—  recorded  on  cards  134 


Expenditure,  repairs'and  renewals  on  rail- 
ways, 98 
—         vigilance  as  to,  10 
Explosives  and  fire  risks,  1 79 

FACTORIES,  cost  of  gas  and  water 
—  in,  139 

definition,  216 

—  depreciation  of,  96 

—  duties  of  occupiers  of, 

140,  184—207 

—  economy  of,  130 

—  initial  step  in  organi- 

sation of,  16 

—  legislation  as  to,  2 

—  municipal,  130 

—  national,  130 

—  railway,  130 

—  rating  of,  15,  166,  172 

—  rent  of,  72 

—  routine  in,  130 

—  rules  of,  43 

—  solidarity  of  labour  in, 

27 

—  subsidiary  books  in,  1 30 

—  regulation    by    empi- 

rical methods,  4 

—  warehouses  and,  79,  80 

—  working  for  profit,  134 
Factory  accounts  (see.contents  generally) 

—  —        definition,  4,  216 

—  —        demonstration  of  eco- 

nomic results,  151 

—  —        essential  books  in  sys- 

tem, 14 

—  —        moral  effect  of  proper 

system,  8 

—  —        needof  systematic,  151 

—  —        non-competitive    con- 

cerns, 134 

—  —        proper  system  not  me- 

moranda, 9,  120 

—  —        scientific  basis,  151 

—  —        subsidiary  books,  130 
Factory  Acts,  184—207 

—  —    accidents,  184—186 

—  —     administration,  184 

—  —    bakehouses,  185,  205,  206, 

207 

—  —    children,   187 — 197,   198 — 

201,  204,  206 
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Factory  Acts,  definitions,  184 

—  —    education,  184,  198 — 201 

—  —    employment,     184,    187 — 

197,  201,  206 

—  —    fines,  184,  201 

—  —    fitness  for  employment,  184, 

198—201 

—  —    holidays,  184,  198 

—  —    inspection,  184,  185 

—  —    inspectors,  202,  203 

—  —    legal  proceedings,  184 

—  —    meal  hours,  184,  187 — 197 

—  —    miscellaneous    regulations, 

203 — 205 

—  —    notices,  204 

—  —    parents,  201 

—  —    penalties,  184,  201 

—  —    register  of  children,  204 

—  —    safety,  184,  185,  186 

—  —    sanitation,  184,  185 

—  —    surgeon,     184,    186,     200, 

201 

—  —    white  lead  factories,  205 

—  —    weights  and  measures,  204 

—  —    women,  187 — 197 

—  —    young  persons,  187 — 197 

—  and  Workshops  Acts,  2, 15,  139, 

140,  184—207 

—  books  and   registers  under,   18, 

43,  139,  198—205,  207 

—  provisions  of,  184 — 207 
Factory  books,  advantages,  8 

—  —    assimilation  of,  12 

—  —    assimilation     with     com- 

mercial books,  9 

—  —    exteriors,  11,  78 

—  —    methods  of  keeping,  1 1 

—  —    misconceptions  as  to,  4 

—  —    nature  of,  1 1 

—  —    need  for  system,  7 

—  —    relation  of,  12 

—  —    relation     to     memoranda 

books,  9,  120 

—  —    relation  to  subsidiary  ques- 

tions, 130 

—  —    represent  state  of  affairs,  8 

—  —    special  columns,  8 

—  —    specimen  rulings    of,  11, 

12,20,21,22,23,24,25, 
28,  30,  32,  33,  36,  37,  38, 
39,40,41,42,47,49,50, 


51,53,54,56,57,58,67, 
68,69,70,82,84,85,87, 
88,  III,   114,  115,   116, 
122,  136. 
Factory  books,  substantiating  commercial 
books,  8 
—         —    utility  in  cases  of  fire,  8 
Factory  Books  and  Forms  : — 

Absentee  Book,  22 

Address  Book,  43 

Advice  Note,  48 

Advice  to  "Warehouseman,  84 

Brigade  (Fire)  Books,  139 

Buildings  Ledger,  65 

Cartage  Advice,  136 

Cartage  Book,  136,  137 

Carters'  Weekly  Returns,  136 

Cash  Sheet,  40,  41 

Casualty  Book,  139 

Character  Book,  44 

Character  Form,  43 

Coal  Book,  138 

Coal  Contract  Book,  138 

Delivery  Book,  139 

Delivery  Note,  48,  216 

Empties  Book,  138 

Estimate  of  Cost,  52,  65,  216 

Factory  General  Charges  Book,  66, 
73,  126,  216 

Fines  Book,  36 

Fire  Hose  Book,  139 

Gas  Meter  Reading  Books,  138 

Insurance  Register,  183 

Invoice  Register,  48 

Orders  Received  Book,  84,  86,  216 

Outworks  Time  Sheet,  25,  26,  217 

Overtime  Book,  22,  217 

Overtime  Comparison  Book,  23,  27, 
28,29,218 

Overtime  Return,    22,    26,  27,  28, 
218 

Patterns  Book,  139,  218 

Pay  BHls,  38 

Pay  Sheets,  38 

Piece-work  Analysis  Bock,  31,  32, 
217 

Piece-work  Log  Book,  31 

Piece-work  Register,  31 

Piece-work  Return,  29,  30, 31,  2 18 

Plant  Debit  Note,  115,  218 

Plant  Debit  Summary,  116,  218 
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Factory  Books  and  Fonns  : — 
Plant  Journal,  ii6 
Plant  Ledgers,  65,  114,  117,  218 
Prime  Cost  Journal,  71,  218 
Prime  Cost  Ledger,  14,  42,  66,  67, 

68,  69,  70,  71,  75,  80,  114,  116, 

218 
Rate  Book,  34,  35,  36,  221 
Registers  under  Factory  Acts,  43, 

44.  204 
Shop  Returns  Book,  58,  219 
Stock  Debit  Note,  68,  71,  79,  94,  219 
Stock  Issued  Book,  78,  85,  86,  92, 

129,  219 
Stock  Ledger,  6—9,  69,  70,  77,  79, 

81,  88,  90,  92,  120,  121,  122,  124 
Stock  Order,  23,  42,  52,  53,  55,  61, 

64,  65,  66,  70,  72,  94,  219 
Stock  Received  Book,  69,  79, 92, 219 
Stock  Requisition  Book,  78,  84,  85, 

86,  87,  89,  92,  220 
Stock  Returned  by  Customers'  Book, 

78,  88,  89,  90,  220 
Stock  Returned  Debit  Note,  78,  87, 

88,  89,  220 
Stock  Transfer  Book,  82 
Stores  Debit  Note,  57,  58,  219 
Stores  Issued  Book,  54, 220 
Stores  Ledger,  6,  9,  13,  50,  51,  54, 

58,  59,  81,  119, 120,  121,  122,  124, 

220 
Stores  Received  Book,  49,  51,  69, 
;  220 

Stores  Rejected  Book,  55,  56,  220 
Stores  Requisitions,  46,  47,  220 
Stores     Requisition  Book,  45,  46, 

47,  48,  56,  57,  220 
Stores  Transfer  Book,  81,  82 
Stores  Warrants,  53,  54,  55,  67,  94, 

220 
Survey  Sheets,  122 
rime  Allocation  Book,  23,  24,  25, 

29,  42,  43,  220 
Time  Boards,  22,  23 
Time  Book,  19,  20,  21,  22,  27,  221 
Time  Records,  16,  23,  26,  221 
Tool  Order,  66,  221 
Transfer  Book,  59,  8r,  93,  94,  221 
Transler  Notes,  80,  82,  83,  221 
Unclaimed  Wages  Book,  38,  221 
Wages  Abstract,  42,  43 


Factory  Books  and  Forms  : — 
Wages  Advice,  32,  33,  221 
Wages  Book,  16,  18,  24,  27,  32,  35, 

36,  37,40,42,221 
Wages  Rate  Book,  34,  35,  36,  221 
Wages  Receipts,  36,  38 
Wages  Remittance,  39 
Wagon  and  Van  Book,  137 
Water  Meter  Books,  139 
Working  Orders,  22,  42,  55,   115, 
116,  117,  138,  222 

Factory  general  charges,  66,  216 

—  Book  for ^  66,  216 

—  their  allocation,  73 

—  their  relation  to  valuations,  126 
"  Factory  Movement,  the  History  of,"  2 
*«  Factory  System,  A  History  of  the,"  3 

—  —        development  of  the  mo- 

dem, I,  131,144 

—  —        extension  of,  3 

—  —        industrial  conditions,  2 

—  —        new  power  in   civilisa- 

tion, 2 

—  —        specialization  of  labour, 

62 

—  —        tendency  of,  144 
Fawcett,  Professor  Henry,  144 
Fines,  appropriation,  44 

—  change  of  address,  43 

—  recorded  and  deducted,  17,  32,  36 

—  under  Factory  Acts,  184,  201 

—  unpunctuality,  27 
Fire  insurance  (see  Insurance) 
Fire  Hose  Books,  139 

Fixed  capital  (see  generally  Chapter  vi., 
95-118) 

—  —      definition,  216 

—  —      depreciation  of,  141 

—  —      interest  on,  141 

—  —      machinery,  65 

—  —      Mill's  definition  of,  95 

—  —      ordinary  time,  140 

—  —      overtime,  26,  140 

—  —      piece-work,  140 

—  —      purchase-hire,  133 

—  —      sm-veys,  123 
Fixed  plant,  216 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Banister,  112 
Forage,  cost  of,  136 
Foreman,  clerical  work,  10,  1 1 

—        definition,  216 
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Foreman,  dummy  men,  1 7 

—  exchange  of  material,  53 

—  instructions  to  manufacture,  62 

—  overtime,  26,  27 

—  payment  of  wages,  36 
•—        permits,  21 

—  piece-work,  31 

—  plant,  115 

—  purchase  of  material,  45 

—  stores  warrants,  55 

—  surplus  material,  57 

—  time  records,  22,  23 

—  wages  of,  66,  72 

—  wages  advice,  32 
Fox,  Head,  &  Co.,  147 
Fraud,  chances  of,  minimised,  16 

—  instance  of,  17 
Freightage,  131,  137 
Fuel,  cost  of,  72 

—  its  allocation,  117 

—  records  of,  131,  138 
Furniture,  manufacture  of,  61,  62 

GAS  and  fire  risks,  179 
Gas  companies,  expenditure     in 
workshops,  134 
Gas  companies,  factory  books  required 
for,  9 

—  —  Meter   Reading,  Boohs 

of,  138 
Gas,  consumption  of,  how  checked  and 

localised,  139 
Gatekeeper  (see  Timekeeper) 

—  cartage,  135 

—  permit  to  remove  goods,  125 

—  wages  of,  66 

General  charges,    7,   126,  127,  128,  216 

(see  Factory  General  Charges) 
General  stores  account,  216 
Glossary,  15,  215—222 
Gloucester  Wagon  Company,  147 
Going  Concern,  definition,  216 

—  —        valuations,  102,  105,  118 
Goodwill,  definition,  216 

—        valuation  of,  118 
Government  factories,  130,  134 
Grierson,  Mr.  J.,  on  Railway  Rates,  137 

HALSTEAD  Silk  Factory,  rating, 
167 
Handling,  in  surveys,  122 


Heating  factories,  cost  of,  72 
Hedley,  Mr.,  on  rating,  166,  168 
"Hints  on  the  Administration  of  the 

Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,"  207 
Hire  (see  also  Purchase-Hire),  horses  and 

vehicles,  135—137 
—  trucks,  137 
Horse  account,  136 
Howell,  Mr.  George,  M.P.,  149 
Hunslet  Assessment  Committee,  166 

IMPLEMENTS      (see     Machinery, 
Plant,  Tools,  &c.) 
*'  Incidence  of  Local  Taxation,"  166 
Income  tax,  15,  160 — 165 

—  advertising,  162 

—  assessments  to,  160 

—  capital,  162 

—  debts,  162 

—  deductions  allowable,  161 

—  depreciation,  107,  163 

—  hired  machinery,  163 

—  insurance,  162 

—  interest,  162 

—  liquidations,  164 

—  new  machinery,  162 

—  partnerships,  162,  164 

—  profits,  108,  161,  163,  164 

—  repairs,  162 

—  return  of  tax,  164 

—  three  years'    average,   161, 

164 

—  valuations,  107 
Indemnity  insurance,  1 75 

Indirect  expenses,  cost  of  production,  14, 
44,  72—74 

—  definition,  216 

—  loose  plant  and  tools, 

"3 

—  profit  and  loss,  72 

—  ratio  to  direct,  72 — 74 

—  skilled  labour,  73 

—  wages,  72,  73 

—  working  orders,  72 — 74 
Industrial  organisations,  relation  of  fac- 
tory accoimts  to,  151 

—        their  evolution,  i — ^4,  145,,  184 
Industrial  partnerships,  131,  146 — 150 
"  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,'* 

149 
"  Industry,  The  Economics  of,"  63 
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Inspection  under  Factory  Acts,  184,  185, 

202,  203 
Instalments  on  purchase-hire,  131 — 134 
Insurance,  15,  107,  173 — 183 

—  accounts,  utility,  179,  183 

—  adjustment  of  loss,  1 79 

—  agent,  175 

—  alterations  in  risk,  177 

—  auctions,  182 

—  basis  of,  173 

—  boiler  insurance,  182 

—  Bunyon,  Mr.   Chas.  J.,   173, 

176,  178,  179,  181 

—  broker,  175 

—  cause  of  fire,  179 

—  claims  on  companies,  8 

—  classification  of  risks,  1 74 

—  CO -insurers,  180 

—  common  form  of  policies,  1 74 

—  conditions  of  average,  177 

—  consequential  losses,  180 

—  contract,  175 

—  electricity,  179 

—  explosives,  179 

—  gas,  179 

—  income  tax,  162 

—  indemnity,  175 

—  joint,  182 

—  "Law    of   Fire  Insurance," 

173,  176,  178,  179,  181 

—  machinery,  178 

—  merchandise,  181 

—  oU,  179 

—  Phoenix  fire  rules,  1 79 

—  policy,  173— 175,  176 

—  premiums,  176 

—  profit  and  loss,  106 

—  proof  of  loss,  179 

—  proposal,  173—175 

—  Register,  183 

—  reinstatement,  181 

—  rent,  180 

—  renewal  of  policy,  1 74 

—  repairs,  178 

—  representations,  173 

—  rights  of  insurers,  180 

—  risk,  175 

—  salvage,  181 

—  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi- 

neers, 179 

—  specific  insurances,  177 


Insurance,  stock,  177,  181 

—  subrogation,  175 

—  tariff  system,  174 

—  transfer  of  properties,  1 76 

—  uninsured  ships,  loi — 104 

—  warranties,  173 

—  valuation  of  properties,  181 

—  valued  policies,  177 
Interest  and  income  tax,  162 

—  and  rating,  171 

—  cost  of  production,  14,  128 

—  depreciation,  109 

—  fixed  capital,  141,  149 

—  horse  and  vehicle  account,  136 

—  leases,  no 

—  on  capital  in  employes'  houses, 

'44 

—  purchase-hire  system,  131 — 134 

—  wages  as  subsistence  money,  146 
Inventory  (see  Surveys),  217 

Invoice  Allocation  Book,  51,  217 
Invoice  Register y  48,  49,  217 
Invoices,  definition,  217 

—  directions  to  vendors,  48 

—  examination,  48 

—  goods  loaned,  89 

—  goods  purchased,  13,  48,  56,  93 

—  goods  retailed,  92 

—  goods  sold  direct,  77,   78,  86, 

89 

—  references,  51 

—  registration,  49 

—  Stores  Requisition  Book,  47 
"  Inwood's  Tables,"  214 

Issuer  of  material,  duties,  123 — 126 

JEVONS,     Professor     W.     Stanley, 
146 
Joint-stock  companies,  definition,  217 

—  conversion  of  private  firms,  8 

—  depreciation,  97 

—  labour  question,  145,  146 

—  law,  capital,  and  revenue,  10 1 

—105 

—  reduction  of  capital,  128,  129 

—  valuation  of  assets,  118 
Joint  insurance,  182 


^ABO 


ABOUR,  combination,  2 
definition,  217 
division,  63 
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Labour,  economy  in  clerical,  10 

—  employment,  5,  12 

—  expenditure,  42 

—  its  conflict  with  capital,   144 — 

147 

—  maintenance  of  buildings,  65 

—  maintenance  of  machinery,  65 

—  overtime,  141 

—  profit-sharing,  143 

—  rejected  stock,  80 

—  skilled  and  unskilled,  73 

—  solidarity,  27,  142 

—  specialization,  i,  11,  62 

—  the  question  of,  131,  146 — 150 
Laing  case,  rating,  168 

''  Law  of  Fire  Insurance,  The,"  173,  176, 

178,  179,  181 
Law  Times,  and  rating,  170 
Leading  hand,  definition,  217 

—  outside  work,  25 — 27 

—  piece-work,  31 

—  stock  debit  notes,  69 

—  store  warrants,  55 

—  time  records,  16,  23,  24 
Leases,  amortization  of,  no,  112,  208 — 

214 

—  buildings,  99,  109 

—  Ledger  Account,  in,  214 

—  Table  for  amortizing,  208 — 214 
Ledgers  (see  under  Commercial  Ledger) 
Legal  decisions  on  rating,  167 — 171 
Legal  proceedings  under  Factory  Acts, 

184 
Legislation    (see    under     Factory    and 
Workshops  Acts) 

—  rating  of  machinery,  166, 168, 

169 
Lessees,  liabilities  of,  112 
Liabilities,  definition,  217 
Lighting  of  lactory,  72.    (See  also  under 

Gas) 
Liquidations  and  income  tax,  164 
Liquid  trades,  accounts  of,  12 
Localisation  of  cost,  9,  57,  62,  65 
Loose  plant  and  tools,  113,  217 
Loss  (see  under  Profit  and  Loss) 

MACHINE  name,  154 
Machine  symbol,  154 
Machinery,  charges  for  use,  65 

—  checker,  115 


Machinery,  cost  of  setting,  65 

—  depreciation,  96,  108 

—  details,  152 — 159 

—  expenditure,  114 

—  fixed  capital,  95 — 118 

—  income  tax,  162,  163 

—  hire  of,  163 

—  increased  wages,  141 

—  insurance  of,  178 

—  labour  on,  65 

—  life  of,  65,  108,  116 

—  maintenance  of,  96 

—  numbering  of  objects,  114 

—  obsolescence,  99,  171 

—  purchase-hire  system,  130 — 

134 

—  rating  of,  167 — 172 

—  record    of   working    hours, 

IIS— 117 

—  residual  value,  116 

—  sinking  funds,  106 

—  specialization  of  labour,  i 

—  symbolic  nomenclature    for, 

152—160 

—  the  assessment  of,  15,  166 — 

172 

—  the  economy  of,  63 

—  the     economy      of  double 

shifts,  141 

—  valuation  of,  loi,  102 

—  wear  and  tear  of,  10 1 

—  yearly  replacement  of,  100 
Magazine  (see  Store),  217 
Maintenance,  definition,  217 
Manufactory  (see  Factory) 
Manufacture,  checks  upon  wastefulness 

—  in,  10 

—  material  for,  13 
Manufacturer,    distinction    between  re- 

—  tailer  and,  91 
Manufacturing  account,  67,  68,  135,  217 
Market  price,  102,  127,  128,  217 

—     value,  105,  126 
Marshall,  Alfred,  and  Mary  Paley,  29,  63 
Master  of  the  Rolls'  decision  on  rating, 

169,  170 
Material,  cartage,  135 

—  definition,  217,  219 

—  distinction  between  raw  and 

manufactured,  14 

—  economy  in  purchasing,  45 
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Material,  economy  in  use,  45,  148 

—  employer  sanctioning  purchase, 

46 

—  estimated  expenditure,  52 

—  expenditure  on  rejected  stock, 

80 

—  implements  and  buildings  be- 

coming, 95 

—  indirect  charges,  73 

—  initiative  in  expenditure,  52 

—  initiative  in  purchase,  45 

—  issuer  of,  pricing,  124 

—  issuer  of,  receiving  warrant,  1 24 

—  keeping  stock,  124 

—  limitation  of  issue,  53 

—  pricing,  126,  127 

—  purchase,  5,  13,  45 

—  receipt  and  issue,  45 — 59,  92, 

121 

—  requisition  from  storekeeper,  45 

—  reserve  store,  50 

—  return  to  store,  57,  58 
returned  to  vendors,  55 

—  scrap,  69 

—  storage,  5 

—  store  of,  6,  125 

—  surplus,  53,  69 

—  survey,  122,  129 

—  used  for  tools,  65 

—  used  in  manufacture,  60,  71 

—  use  of,  5,  13,  52 

—  used  on  plant  and  machinery, 

114 

—  weights  in  factory  books,  8 
Matheson,  Mr.  Ewing,  96 

Meal  hours  under  Factory  Acts,    184, 

187—197 
Memoranda  books  and  factory  books,  9 
Merchandise,  insurance  of,  181 
Mess-room,  19 
Metcalfe,  Captain  H.,  134 
Mill,  J.  S.,  95 

Mixing  trades,  accounts  of,  12 
Money  trays,  40 
Monopolies,  118 


NOMENCLATURE,  symbolic,   for 
machine  details,  15,  64,  134,  152 
— 160 
Norton,  Mr.  G.  P.,  131 


OBSOLESCENCE,  definition,  217 
—       comparative  risk  of,  93 

—  in  relation  to  profit  and 

loss,  99 

—  in  relation  to  purchase- 

hire,  132 

—  of  machinery  and  tools, 

99 

—  of  patterns,  114 

—  of  stock,  128,  129 

—  of  stores,  128,  129 

—  risk  of,  universal,  100 
Office,  organisation  of,  10 

—  rent  of,  72 

—  routine  of,  10 
Oil  and  fire  risk,  179 

Orders  to  manufacture  (see  Stock  Order) 

—  to  vendors,  47,  48,  217 
Orders  Received  Book,  84,  86,  217 
Out  Works  Time  Record,  25,  26,  217 

—  specimen  ruling,  25,  26 
Overlooker,  definition,  21.7 

—  purchase  of  material,  45 

—  return  of  material,  57 
Overtime,  19,  22,  218 

—  Book,  22,  218 

—  check  upon,  26 

—  Comparison  Book,  27, 28,  218 

—  comparison  with  ordinary,  27 

—  depreciation,  loi 

—  economic  aspect  of,  131,  140, 

141 

—  Factory  Acts,  140,  187—197 

—  fixed  capital,  26,  140,  141 

—  made  outside  factory,  26 

—  minimising  amount  of,  1 7,  2i 

—  Return,  2b,  27,  218 

—  specimen  ruHng  of  forms  for, 

22,  28 

—  time  records,  23 

—  Trades  Union  Congress  and, 

143 
Owen,  Mr.,  on  Continuity  of  Employ- 
ment, 150 

PACKING,  47,  131 
Packing  account,  138 
Packing  cases,  138 
Paper  trades  accounts,  12 
Partnerships  and  income  tax,  162,  164 
Partnership,  change  of,  121 
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Partnerships,  industrial,  131,  145 — 150 
Parts,  cost  should  be  known,  61,  93 

—  supply  and  sale,  125 

—  symbolic  nomenclature,  64,  152 — 

160 
Patents,  118,218 
Patents  Account,  218 
Patterns,  Book^  139 

—  definition,  218 

—  depreciation,  113,  114 

—  symbolic  nomenclature,  153 
Pauperism,  Professor  Fawcett  on,  144 
Pay  Bills,  38 

Pay  clerk,  "dummy  men,"  17 

—  payment  of  wages,  36 — 42 

—  unclaimed  wages,  38 
Payment  by  results  (see  Piece-work) 
Payment  of  wages,  how  made,  18,  32 — 42 

—  —        minimising  errors  in, 

16 

—  —        to  deputies,  39 
Pay,  rates  of,  altered,  17,  32 — 35 

—    —  recorded,  17,  32—35 

Pay  Sheets,  38 
Penalties  under  Factory  Acts,  184,  201 

—203 
Personal  accounts,  78,  133 
Petty  Cash  Book,  67,  218 
Phcenix  fire  rules,  1 79 
Phoenix  Gas  Co.,  167 
Piece  name,  155 
Piece  symbol,  155 
Piece-work  Analysis  Book,  31,  218 

—  —  specimen  ruling,  32 

—  balances  how  recorded,  17, 

—  29, 31 

—  compared  with  day  work,  31, 

I43»  144 

—  definition,  218 

—  economic  aspects,    29,    131, 

140,  142 

—  Log  Book  for,  31 

—  method  of  recording,  29 

—  non-continuous  working,  31 

—  quality  of  work,  142 

—  Register  Book,  31 

—  regulating  and  recording  rates, 

17,  31,  143. 

—  Return  Form,  29 — 31,  218 

—  —         specimen  ruling,  30 

—  solidarity  of  labour,  142 


Piece-work,  trades  union  views  on,  143 

—  transitory  opposition  to,  141 

—  viewer,  duties,  29,  31,  143 
Pins,  manufacture  of,  63 

Pixley.  Mr.  F.  W.,  no 
Plant,  4,  5,  44,  95— ri8,  218 

—  cost  of  maintenance,  65 

—  current  value,  96 

—  Debit  Note,  115,  218 

—  —        specimen  ruling,  115 

—  Debit  Summary,  116,  218 

—  —         specimen  ruling,  116 

—  definition,  218 

—  depreciation,  15,  95,  96,  loi 

—  deterioration  on  railways,  98 

—  incidence  of  deterioration,  7 

—  Journal,  116 

—  Ledgers,  (>1,1\\,\11,  21^ 

—  —         specimen  ruling,  114 

—  loose,  112,  113 

—  maintenance,  13,  64,  96 

—  material  expended,  114 

—  numbering  objects,  114 

—  piece-work,  142 

—  purchase,  130,  131,  132 

—  repairs  and  renewals,  13,  64 

—  residual  value,  1 16 

—  sinking  fund,  106 

—  surveys,  122 

—  valuation,  loi,  102 

—  wages  expended,  114 

—  wear  and  tear,  loi 

—  working  numbers  for,  115 

—  yearly  replacement,  100 
Policy  of  insurance,  173 — 175,  176 
Potts,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  rating,  168 

'*  Practical  Treatise   on    Rating,"  167, 

168,  171 
Premises,  waste  of,  II2 
Premiums  to  employes,  27 

—  how  recorded,  36 

—  on  fire  insurance,  176 
Price,  Mr.  B.  A.  on  sliding  scales,  150 
Price  sheets,  symbolic  nomenclature,  153 
Prime  cost,  13,  60—75,  218 

—  admits  of  varied  treatment,  7 

—  books,  13, 55, 

—  definition,  218 

—  employes'  rent,  44 

—  Journal,  71,  218 

—  Ledger,  definition,  218 
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Prime  cost  Ledger,  clerk  keeping  the,  62 

—  —      factory  general 

charges,  66 

—  —      functions  of,  14,  66 
.»_  —      goods    in  manufac- 
ture, 70 

—  —      indirect  charges,  75 

—  —      manufacture  of  parts, 

64 

—  —       material,  58, 60 

—  —      materials  in,  67,  68, 

69,  70 

—  —       parts,  64 

—  —      petty  cash,  67,  68 

—  —      Petty  Cash  Book,  67 

—  —      plant  charges,  114— 

116 

—  —      pricing  stock  from, 

69,  71 

—  —      stock,  80 

—  —      stock  account,  70 

—  —       time  records,  23 

—  —      valuations,  126 — 128 

—  —      wages,  18,  42, 60 

—  —      wages     entries,    42, 

67,68 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy,  The," 

95.96 
Processes,  cost  should  be  known,  62 

—  profit  or  loss  on,  6 
Production  as  an  auxihary  operation,  131 

—  co-operative,  131,  144— 151 

—  cost  of  (see  Cost  of  Produc- 

tion) 

—  expenses  of,  147 

—  evolution  of  methods  of,  3 

—  of  tools,  66 

—  organisation  of,  3 

—  without   industrial  organisa- 

tion, I 
Profit,  income  tax,  108,  161,  163,  164 

—  publication  of,  145 

—  sharing,  142 — 149 

—  surplus,  148 

—  valuations,  126 — 128 
Profitandloss,  6,  78,  218 

—  —        cartage  account,  135 

—  —        departmental     deprecia- 

tion, 1 1 2 

—  —        depreciation,  72,  97,  99, 

loi,  117 


Profit  and  loss,  establishment    expenses, 
72 

—  —        estimated       increments, 

118 

—  —        income  tax,    108,    161 — 

164 

—  —        indirect  charges,  72 

—  —        insurance,  106 

—  —        leases,  no 

—  —        loaned  goods,  90 

—  —        loose  plant,  112,  113 

—  —        market  price,  128 

—  —        Mr.   Buckley  on,  102 — 

106 

—  —        on  branches,  6 

—  —        on     individual     transac- 

tions, 5 

—  —        patterns,  112,  113 

—  —        purchase-hire  system,  131 

—133 

—  —        railway  accounts,  98 

—  —        receipts  and  expenditure, 

96 

—  —        residual  values,  116 

—  —        retail  trading,  92 

—  —        revenue  and  capital,  102 

— 106 

—  —        sales,  127 

—  —         trading  account,  91 

—  —        water      companies'     ac- 

counts, 99 

—  —        yearly  valuations,  loi 
Proof  of  loss  by  fire,  179 

Proposal  of  fire  insurance,  173 — 175 
Punctuality,  premiums  for,  27 
Purchase-hire  system,  130,  131 

—  book-keeping  entries,  131 

—  capital  account,  131 

—  instalments,  131 — 133 

—  interest  account,  132 

—  non-completion,  133 

—  Mr.  G.  P.  Norton  on,  131 

—  obsolescence,  132 

—  plant  account,  132 

—  profit  and  loss,  131 

RAILWAY  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
137 

—  companies    Clearing  House, 

137 

—  deterioration  of  plant,  98 
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Railway,     factory       books        required 
for,  8 

—  factories,  130,  134 

—  Mr.  Griersonon,  137 

—  rates  charged  by,  137 

—  sidings,  137 

Rate  Book,  34,  35,  36,  218,  221 
Rating  of  factories  and  machinery,   15, 
166—172 

—  assessments,  166,  171 

—  capital  account,  171 

—  Chambers  of  Commerce,  168 

—  chattels,  167 

—  checks  on  assessment,  171 

—  court  of  appeal,  169 

—  Halstead  Silk  Factory,  167 

—  interest  account,  171 

—  Laing  case,  168 

—  Law  Times,  170 

—  legal  decisions,  167,  168,  169 

—  legislation  proposed,  166,  168, 

169 

—  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn, 

168 

—  machinery,  167,  168, 170,  171, 

172 

—  Master  of  the  Rolls,  170 

—  mode  of   computing  assess- 

ments, 166 

—  Mr.  Hedley,  166,  168 

—  Mr.  Potts,  168 

—  Phoenix  Gas  Company,  167 

—  "  Practical  Treatise  on,"  167, 

168,  i7i 

—  Rating  Bill,  168,  169 

—  recent  decision,  169 

—  rule  of  rating,  170 

—  Tyne  Boiler  Works,  169 
Raw  material  (see  Material) 
Records,  differentiation  of,  12 
Redgrave,  Mr.  C.B.,  207 

Register  of  Children  under  Factory  Acts, 

44,  204 
Registration,  economy  of  methods  of,  2 

—  of  expenditure,  5 

Regulations  as  to  periods  and  conditions 

of  employment,  i 
Reinstatement  under  fire  insurance,  18 1 
Renewals  and  income  tax,  162 

—  and  fire  insurance,  1 78 

—  and  repairs,  218 


Rent,  deduction  from  wages,  17,  44 

—  factory,  72 

—  fire  insurance,  180 

—  houses  occupied  by  employes,  44 

—  office,  72 

Repairs    (See    Renewals    and  Mainte- 
nance) 
Representations  in  fire  proposals,  173 
Reserve  funds,  appreciation   of    assets, 
106 

—  definition,  219 

—  profits  of  water  companies, 

99 

—  provision    for    insurance, 

107 

—  residual  values,  116 
Residual  value,  definition,  219 

—  depreciation,  97,  109 

—  profit  and    loss   account, 

116 
Retail  transactions,  store  and  stock,  81, 
92 
—  warehouse,  91,  219 
Return  of  income  tax,  164 
Revenue,  capital  account,  102 — 105 

—  definition,  219 

—  fluctuations  of   market  value, 

—  Government  factories,  131 

—  Income  Tax  Acts,  107,  160 — 

165 

—  opinion  of   Mr.  Buckley  on, 

103,  104 

—  sinking  and  reserve  funds,  106 
Rules  and  regulations  in  factories,  43 

SAFETY,  legislation  as  to,  184,  185, 
186 
Sales  analysis  book,  definition,  219 

—  converse  of,  88 

—  purpose,  78,  79,  86,  90 

—  stock  requisitions,  86 
Sales  and  symbolic  nomenclature,  153 

—  book,  89 

—  —     purpose,  78,  79,  89,  90 

—  Cancelledbook,  definition,  219 

—  goods  on  loan,  89 
Sale  of  parts,  125 
Salvage,  181 

Sanitation  and  Factory  Acts,  184,  186 
Savings  bank  fund,  18,  37,  139 
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Science  of  book-keeping,  9 
Scrap  (see  Residual  Value),  912 
Selling  prices  and  cost  of  tools,  66 
Shipment  of  goods,  85 
Shops,  cleansing  and  whitewashing,  44, 
184—185 
—    expenses  in,  71 
Shop  Returns  Book,  definition,  219 

—  —        purpose  and  speci- 

men ruling,  58 
Sick  fund,  employes',  18,  37,  44,  139 

—        books,  139 
Sidings,  railway,  137 
Sinking  fund,  106,  112,  219 
Sliding  scales,  8,  150 
Smith,  Mr.  Oberlin  and  nomenclature, 

64,  152-159 
Specimens  of  rulings  (see  Factory  Books) 
Specific  insurances,  177 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  179 
Stable  expenses,  136 

—  men,  136 

Standard    of  efficiency  in  stock-taking, 

121 
Standing  Charges  (see  General  Charges) 
Stationery,  cost  of,  72 
Statistical  Society  and  sliding  scales,  150 
Stock  account,  219 
Stock,  76—95 

—  amalgamation  with  stores,  123 

—  balancing  prime  cost  book,  69,  70 

—  books,  4,  77,  93,  123,  219 

—  cost  of  parts,  64 

—  cost  of  setting  tools,  65 

—  cost  value  of,  shown  in  Ledger,  78 

—  definition  of,  14,  219 

—  depreciation  of,  15,  128,  129 

—  efficiency  of  control,  125 

—  generally  kept  till  demand  arises, 

128 

—  in  relation  to  prime  cost,  14 

—  in  relation  to  solvency,  127 

—  in  relation  to  stores,  14,  60,  61 

—  in  relation  to  surveys,  1 23 

—  insurance,  107,   177,  181 

—  in    warehouse  known    to    store- 

keeper, 125 

—  knowable  without  survey,  6 

—  losses  on,  129 

—  manufacture  for,  52 

—  obsolescence,  128,  129 


Stock,  packing  cases,  138 

—  posting,  to  ledger,  79 

—  pricing  of,  at  surveys,  126,    127, 

128 

—  production  should  be  for,  60 

—  reduction  in  value  of,  129 

—  rejected  by  customers,  88,  90 

—  responsibility  for,  compared  with 

cash,  125 

—  retail  transactions,  92 

—  return  of  —  to  factory,  77 

—  return  of —  to  warehouse,  77,  88 

—  sale  or  distribution  of,  77 

—  sent  out  on  loan,  89 

—  sent  out  on  loan,  invoicing  of,  89, 

90 

—  surplus  material,  52,  53 

—  taking  (see  Surveys) 

—  transfer  to  stores,  58,  59 

—  uncompleted,  70,  219,  220 

—  value    of  —  ready   for  sale,  how 

ascertained,  91 

—  when  realisable  at  market  rates, 

127 
Stock  Debit  Note,  definition,  219 

—  function  of,  79,  94 

—  manufacture  of  parts,  94 

—  pricing  of,  71 

—  specimen  ruling,  68 
Stock  Issued  Book,  alternate,  86 

—  definition,  219 

—  losses  on  stock,  129 

—  purpose  of,  78,  85 

—  specimen  of,  85 

—  retail  transactions,  92 
Stock  Ledger,  commercial  books,  6,  9 

—  definition,  219 

—  losses  on  stock,  129 

—  posting  of,  69,  79,  81,  88, 

90 

—  prices  of  articles  in,  77 

—  specimen  ruling  of,  70 

—  stock  in  hand,  6 

—  subdivision  of  warehouse, 

124 

—  substantiation  of  balances 

in,  121 

—  surveys,  120,  121,  122 

—  retail  transactions,  92 

—  transfer    books,    59,     81, 

94 
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Stock  Ledger^  utility  of,  as  regards  stock- 
in-trade,  119 
Stock  Order,  account,  70 

—  balances,  70 

—  booking  time  and  material, 

52,  53,  61,  64,  94 

—  definition,  219 

—  estimate,  52,  66 

—  general  charges,  65,  72 

—  initiation,  52 — 55 

—  number,  22,  23,  55,  219 

—  plant,  66,  115 

—  time  allocation  book,  42 

—  tools,  66 

—  uncompleted,  70  . 
Stock  Received  Book,  definition,  219 

—  purpose  of,  69,  79,  92 

—  retail  transactions,  92 

—  Debit  Note,  79 
Stock  Requisition,  definition,  220 

—  orders  received,  85 

—  retail  transactions,  92 

—  sales,  78,  85,  86,  89 

—  specimen  ruling  of,  84,  87 
Stock  Returned  by  Customers'  Analysis 

Book,  220 

—  purpose  of,  78,  89,  90 
Stock  Returned  by  Customers^  Book,  220 

220 

—  purpose  of,  78,  89,  90 

—  specimen  ruling,  88 

Stock  Returned  Debit  Notes,  definition, 

—  purpose,  78,  88,  89 

—  specimen  ruling,  87 
Stock  system,  essential  condition,  124 
Stocktaking  (see  Surveys) 

Stock  Transfer  Book,  82 

Store,  220 

Stores,  account,  220 

—  amalgamation    with   warehouse, 

123 

—  and  insurance,  177,  181 

—  and  warehouseman,  125 

—  articles  retailed,  92 

—  book-keepmg,  45—59,  123 

—  definition,  14,  60,  220 

—  depreciation,  15,  129 

—  excess  supply,  125 

—  insurance,  177 — 181 

—  losses,  129 

—  [mechanical  divisions,  124 


Stores,  obsolescence,  128 

—  parts  in,  125 

—  pricing,  124,  126— 128 

—  reduction  in  value,  128,  129 

—  relation  to  prime  cost,  14,  68 

—  relation  to  stock,  60,  61 

—  subdivisions,  124 

—  surveys,  6,  119 — 129 

—  transfers  of,  59,  81,  93,  94,  125 

—  wages  of  distributing,  66 

—  warrants,  53,  54,  55 
Sundry  disbursements,  67 
Stores  Debit  Note,  definition,  220 

—  —  purpose,  57,  58 

—  —  specimen  ruling,  57 
Stores  Issued  Book,  54,  220 

Stores  Ledger,  account,  50 

—  agreement    with  commercial 

ledger,  52 

—  commercial    and    subsidiary 

books,  9,  13,  50 

—  commercial  ledger,  6,  51,  120 

—  definition,  220 

—  duty  of  clerk  keeping,  50 

—  posting  of,  50,  58,  59 

—  pricing  warrants,  124 

—  specimen,  50,  81 

—  stores  in  hand,  6 

—  Stores  Issued  Book,  54 

—  Stores  Received  Book,  50,  5 1 

—  subdivision  of  stores,  124 

—  surveys,  120,  121,  122 

—  Transfer  Books,  81 

—  utility  as  regards  quantity  on 

hand,  119 
Storekeeper,  adjustment  of  accounts,  81 

—  cartage,  135 

—  definition,  220 

—  effects  of  survey,  121 

—  efficiency  of  control,  125 

—  estimates  of  cost,  53 

—  goods  retailed,  92 

—  invoices,  48 

—  mechanical  aids,  124 

—  numbering  warrants,  55 

—  purchase  of  material,  44 

—  quantities  on  hand,  6 

—  receipt  of  goods,  57 

—  rejection  of  goods,  57 

—  removal  of  goods,  125 

—  requisition  for  material,  53 
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Storekeeper,  responsibility,  124,  125 

—  scrap  material,  57 

—  Shop  Returns  Book,  58 

—  Stores  Issued  Book,  54 

—  Stores  Ledger,  119 

—  Stores  Received  Book,  49 

—  surplus  material,  53,  57 

—  surveys,  123 

—  transfers,  58,  59,  81,  93,  94 

—  Transfer  Book,  59 
Stores  Received  Book,  definition,  220 

—  invoices,  49 

—  purpose  of,  49,  51 

—  specimen,  49 

—  stock,  69 
Stores  Rejected  Booky  55,  220 

—  specimen  of,  56 
Stores  Requisition,  definition,  220 

—  how  entered,  46 

—  specimen  of,  47 

Stores  Requisition  Book,  definition,  220 

—  CreditNotes,  56,  57 

—  description  of,  46 

—  need  of,  48 

—  purpose,  45 

—  specimen,  47 
Stores  Sold  Analysis  Book,  92 

Stores  system,   essential  conditions  of, 

124 
Stores  Transfer  Book,  81,  82 
Stores  Warrants,  definition,  220 

—  distinguished  from  Stores  Re- 

quisition, 54 

—  numbering,  55 

—  prime  cost,  55,  67 

—  transfer  books,  94 

—  specimen,  54 

Strikes,  utility  of  factory  book  in  case  of, 

8,150 
Suspense  account,  220 
Subdivision  of  department,  9 
Sundry  disbursements,  67 
Superintendence,  71,  147,  148 
Supervision,  economy  of  methods,  2,  46 
Surgeons  and  Factory  Acts,   184,   186, 

200,   2GI 
Suspension  of   business    in    connection 

with  surveys,  121 
Surveys,  6,  15,  119— 129,  220 

—      agreement     with     commercial 
ledger,  51,52,90,  120 


Surveys,  agreement  with  stores  and  stock 
ledgers,  51,  52,  90,  122 

—  and  single  entry,  120 

—  and  valuation,  122,  126 

—  at  one  time,  121 

—  based  on  "handling,"  122 

—  by  degrees,  121 

—  efficiency  of,  121 

—  epitome  of,  122 

—  periodical,  120 

—  Sheets,  122 

—  transactions  during,  1 2 1 
Symbolic  nomenclature,  15,  64,  152,  159, 

220 

'T^AYLOR,  Mr.  R.  Whateley  Cooke, 

Taylor,  Mr.   Sedley,  industrial   partner- 
ships, 148,  149 

—  —  piece-work,  143 
Time  Allocation  Book,  23,  24,  25,  220 

—  Boards,  22,  23 

—  Book,  4,  19,  20,  21,  22,  27,  221 

—  checks,  18,  19 

—  contracts,  loi 

—  how  recorded,  19 — 26 

—  lost,  22 

—  office,  18,  19 

—  outside  factory,  17,  25,  26 

—  Records,  16,  23,  26,  221 
Time  clerk,  definition,  221 

—  Allocation  Book,  23,  24,  29, 

42,43 

—  allocation  of  wages,  18 

—  duties,   18,  23,   24,  25,   27, 

29,  36,  42,  115 

—  interruptions  to  piece-work, 

31 

—  machine  hours,  115 

—  outworks  time  sheet,  25 

—  overtime  return,  27 

—  piece-work  returns,  29,  31 

—  possibility  of  fraud  by,  16 

—  receipts  for  wages,  36 
Timekeeper,  definition,  221 

—  duties,  18,  19—22,  24,  25,  43 

—  entry  and  exit  of  employes, 

18,  19 

—  possibility  of  fraud  by,  16 

—  summary  of  time-book,  22 

—  time  records,  25 
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Timekeeper,  wages  of,  66 
Tools,  ascertainment  of  cost,  66 

—  cost  of  setting,  65 

—  definition,  221 

—  depreciation,  5,  15,  95 

—  economy  in  use,  148 

—  incidence  of  cost,  7,  95 

—  loose,  113 

—  manufacture,  5,  66 
Tools,  obsolescence,  99 

—  Order ^  66,  221 

—  piece-work,  142 

—  surveys  of,  123 

—  symbolic  nomenclature,  153 
Trade  expenses,  purchase-hire,  132 
Trade,  volume  of,  and  depreciation,  lOi 
Trade  marks,  118 

Trades  unions,  overtime,  143 

—  piece-work,  29,  143 

Trading  account,  71,  91,  92,  221 
Tram  way  companies,  expenditure  in  shops, 

134 
Transfer  Analysis  Book,  83,  221 
Transfer  Book,  59,  81,  94,  221 

—  articles  retailed,  93 

Transfer  Notes,  80,  82,  83,  221 
Transfer  of  properties,  1 76 
Tyne  Boiler  Works,  rating,  169 

T  JNCLAIMED  Wages  Book,  38,  221 
^-^      Unpunctuality,  fines,  27 

VALUATION,  and  insurance,  181 
—  assets,  106 

—  definition,  221 

—  depreciation,  10 1 

—  Income   Tax    Acts, 

107 

—  loose  plant  and  tools, 

"3 

—  stock  and  stores,  122, 

126 

—  surveys,  122 
Valued  Policies,  177 
Vehicles  account,  136 
Viewer  (see  Piece-work),  221 


w 


AGES,  Abstract,  42,  43 
account,  221 
Advice,  32,  n,  221 
specimen  ruling,  ^ 
allocation  of,  18,  42,  67 


Wages,  banking  account,  36 

—  and  accountants,  4 

—  Book,  16,  18,  24,  35,  36,  37,  40, 

42,  221 

—  —      and  piece-work  balances, 

—  —      and  overtime,  27 

—  —      and  rents,  44 

—  —      clerk,  24,  27,  32 

—  —      commercial  ledger,  68 

—  cost  of  production,  7 

—  deductions  from,  17,  18,  139,  20! 

—  definition,  221 

—  *'  dummy  men,"  17 

—  estimate,  52 

—  factory  general  charges,  66 

—  foremen,  66 

—  frauds  in,  17 

—  gatekeepers,  66 

—  general  charges,  66 

—  loose  plant  and  tools,  1 13 

—  machinery,  141 

—  mode  of  payment,   18,  36 — 45 

—  payment,  5 

—  peculation,  36 

—  piece-work  rates,  143 

—  plant  and  machinery,  114 

—  prime  cost,  14,  68 

—  Rate  Book,  34,  36,  221 

—  —   specimen  ruling,  35 

—  record  of  rate,  34 

—  Remittance,  39 

—  —    form,  39 

—  Receipts,  36,  38 

—  reduction  of,  8 

—  rent,  44 

—  registration  of,  5 

—  sliding  scale,  8,  150 

—  subsistence  money,  146 

—  Summary,  18,  36,  37 

—  superintendence,  147 

—  system,  12,  16—44 

—  timekeeper,  66 

—  unclaimed,  18,  38 

—  —    book,  38 

Wagons  and  purchase-hire  system,  132 
Wagon  and  Van  Book,  137 
Warehouse,    advice,  84 

—  definition,  221 

.—  excess  supplies,  125 

—  orders  received,  84 
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Warehouse, 

records  of  issues,  86 

Warehouseman,  schedule  of  stores,  126 

— 

repairs  of,  65 

—             stock,  6 

— 

repository  of  parts  for  sale, 

—             Stock  Issued  Book,  78 

94 

—              Stock  Ledger,  119 

— 

retail,  91 

—             Stock  Received  Book,  69 

— 

return    of    loaned    goods, 

—              stock  returned,  78 

77,  88 

—              subdivisions,  124 

— 

return    of  rejected    goods, 

—              surveys,  124 

77,  88 

Warranties  in  fire  policies,  1 73 

— 

Stock  Issued  Book,  85 

Waste  of  premises,  112 

■  — 

stock  received,  70 

Watchman  and  permits,  125 

— 

storekeeper  and  stock,  125 

Water  companies'  accounts,  9,  99,  134 

— 

subdivisions,  124 

—          —           factory  books,  9 

— 

subsidiary  books,  129 

Water  consumption,  139 

— 

supply  of  parts,  125 

Water  Meter  Reading  Books,  139 

•» 

transfers  to  and  from  factory. 

Wealth,  production  of,  10,  144 

79,  80,  81 

Wear  and  tear,  loi,  132,  222 

— 

transfers  to  stores,  58 

Weights  and  measures,  204 

Warehouseman,  adjustments  with  store, 

White  lead  factories,  2.05,  206 

59,81 

Women  and  Factory  Acts,  187—197 

— 

cartage,  135 

—      regulations  as  to  employment,  2 

— 

daily  return,  86 

Working  Orders,  22,  42,  55,  1 15,  Il6, 



definition,  221 

117,  138,  222 

__ 

effect  of  surveys,  121 

Workpeople  (see  Employes) 

— 

efficiency  of  control,  125 

Works  Manager,  49,  52,  53,  62,  65 

— 

Empties  Book,  138 

Workshops  (see  Factories) 

— 

goods  retailed,  92 

Writing  off,  7,  96,  118,  129,  222 

— 

material,  125 



mechanical  aids,  124 

— 

permits,  125 

"VZOUNG  Persons  and  Factory  Acts, 
1       187-197 

— 

responsibilities,  125 
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Chad  wick's  Calculator. 

THE    NUMBER     AND     WEIGHT    CALCULATOR.       Containing 

upwards  of  250.000  Separate  Calculations,  showing  at  a  glance  the  value  at  421 
different  rates,  ranging  fiom  -g^th  of  a  penny  to  20s.  each,  or  per  cwt.,  and;^20  per 
ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  consecutively,  from  i  10470. — Any  number  of  cwts., 
qrs.,  and  lbs.,  from  i  cwt.  to  470  cwts. — Any  number  of  tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs., 
Irom  I  to  1000  tons.  By  WILLI  AM  CHAD  WICK,  Public  Accountant.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Improved,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  apportionment  of 
Mileage  Charges  for  Railway  Traffic.  8vo,  price  i8s.,  strongly  bound  for  Office 
wear  and  tear.  \Just  published. 

6^^  This  comprehensive  and  entirely  unique  and  original  Calculator  is  adapted  for  the  use  of 

Metal  Merchants. 

Iron  Manufacturers. 

Ironmongers. 

Engineers. 

Machinists. 

Boiler  Makers. 

Millwrights. 

Roofing,  Bridge,  and 
Girder  Makers. 

"  It  is  as  easy  of  reference  for  any  answer  or  any  number  of  answers  as  a  dictionary,  and  the 
references  are  even  more  quickly  made.  For  making  up  accounts  or  estimates  the  book  must 
prove  invaluable  to  all  who  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  calculations  involving  price  and 
measure  in  any  combination  to  do." — Engineer. 

"  The  most  complete  and  practical  ready  reckoner  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  yet  to  see.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  trade  or  occupation  in  which  it  could  not  be  of  the  greatest  use,  either  in 
saving  human  labour  or  in  checking  work.  The  publishers  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  every 
commercial  man  an  invaluable  and  unfailing  assistant." — The  Miller. 

"  The  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  yet  prepared,  and  it  must  prove  very  serviceable  for 
facilitating  the  work  of  offices  and  departments  where  calculations  of  any  amount  come  into 
play." — Glasgow  Herald. 

Harben's  Calculator. 
THE  WEIGHT   CALCULATOR:    Being  a  Series  of  Tables,  upon  a 

New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  One  Reference  the  exact  Value  of  any 
Weight  from  i  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Progressive  Rates  from  id.  to  i68s.  per  cwt., 
and  containing  186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their  Combinations,  consisting 
of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of 
10,266,000  Answers  ;  the  whole  being  calculated  and  designed  to  ensure  correctness 
and  promote  despatch.  By  HENRY  HARBEN,  Accountant,  Sheffield,  Author 
of  "The  Discount  Guide."  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  corrected.  Royal  8vo, 
strongly  half-bound,  ;^i  5s. 

"  A  practical  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  generally,  it  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen."— Ironmonger. 

"  Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  have  secured  for  it  a 
reputation  which  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  one  word  in  its  praise.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary book  in  all  mercantile  omces,"— Sheffield  Independent. 

Harben's  Discount  Guide. 
THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE  :  Comprising  several  Series  of  Tables  for  the 

use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others,  by  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained the  exact  Profit  arising  from  any  mode  of  using  Discounts,  either  in  the  Pur- 
chase or  Sale  of  Goods,  and  the  method  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  of 
Advancing  a  Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  any 
required  Profit  after  allowing  one  or  more  Discounts  ;  to  which  are  added  Tables  or 
Profit  or  Advance  from  i^  to  90  per  cent.,  Tables  of  Discount  from  i^  to  98I  per 
cent.,  and  Tables  of  Commission,  &c.,  from  |  to  10  per  cent.  By  HENRY 
HARBEN,  Accountant,  Author  of  "  The  Weight  Calculator."  New  Edition, 
carefully  Revised  and  Corrected.    Demy  8vo,  544  pp.,  half-bound,  ;^i  5s. 

"A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving  of  time 
means  saving  of  money.  The  work  is  a  model  of  t3T)ographical  clearness,  and  must  prove  of  great 
value  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  general  traders."— ^rz/zi^  Trade  Journal. 

"  Much  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  book— even  to  the  most  expert  arith 
met\c\aL.n."— London  Commercial  Record. 
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ARITHMETIC,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  J.  R.  Young,  late 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.  Tenth  Edition,  Corrected,  is.  6d., 
cloth  limp. 

MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
By  W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSE,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.     Sixth  Edition.     2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"A  work  necessary  for  every  mercantile  office." — Building  Trade  Journal, 

COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING.  With  Commercial  Phrases  and 
Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  By  JAMES  HADDON,  M.A., 
formerly  Mathematical  Master,  King's  College  School,     is.  6d.,  limp  cloth. 

THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR  (Intuitive  Calculations) ;  or, 

Easy  and  Concise  Methods   of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations 

required  in  Commercial  and  Business  Transactions  ;  together  with  Useful  Tables, 

■      &c.    By    DANIEL    O'GORMAN.      Twenty-seventh  Edition,  carefully   revised 

by  C.  NORRIS.     Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  3s.  6d.,  or,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  usefulness  of  a  book  like  this  to  everyone  engaged  in 
commerce  or  manufacturing  industry.  Crammed  full  as  it  is  with  rules  and  formulae  for  shorten- 
ing and  employing  calculations  in  money,  weights,  and  measures  of  every  sort  and  description." 

Knowledge. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  British  Standard 
Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Metric  System  at  present  in 
Use  on  the  Continent.  By  C.  H.  DOWLING,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged,  8vo,  los.  6d.,  strongly  bound. 

"  Their  accuracy  has  been  certified  by  Professor  Airy." — Builder. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  OF  ESTATES,  Freehold,  Copy- 
hold, or  Leasehold  ;  Annuities,  Advowsons,  &c.,  and  for  the  Renewing  of  Leases 
held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or  other  Corporate  bodies  for  Terms  of 
Years  certain,  and  for  Lives ;  also  for  valuing  Reversionary  Estates,  Deferred 
Annuities,  Next  Presentations,  &c.  By  W.  INWOOD.  Twenty-third  Edition, 
with  Tables  of  Logaritkms  for  more  difficult  computations  of  the  Interest  of  Money, 
Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  by  M.  FEDOR  THOMAN,  of  the  Societe  Credit 
Mobilier  of  Paris.     Crown  8vo,  8s.,  cloth. 

"  Those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the'  adjustment  of  compensation 
cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c.,  will  find  it  of  eminent  service." 
— Engineering. 

*"  Inwood's  Tables'  still  maintain  a  most  enviable  reputation.  The  new  issue  has  been 
enriched  by  large  additional  contributions  by  M.  Fedor  Thoman,  whose  carefully  arranged 
Tables  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  utility." — Mining  Journal. 

THE    APPRAISER,    AUCTIONEER,    BROKER,    HOUSE    AND 

ESTATE  AGENT,  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  ASSISTANT,  for  the  Valu- 
ation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of 
Property  generally;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  JOHN  WHEELER, 
Valuer,  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  re-written,  and  greatly  extended  by  C.  NORRIS. 
Royal  32mo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  A  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  a  clearly  arranged  list  of  prices  for  inventories,  a 
practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture,  fac."— Standard. 

AUCTIONEERS  :  Their  Duties  and  Liabilities.  By  Robert  Squibbs, 
Auctioneer.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.,  cloth. 

CONTENTS. 


I.  The  Duties  and  Liabilities  of  Auctioneers. 

II.  Duties — Statutes  —  Licences  —  Penalties, 
&c.  III.  Cases  Affecting  Auctioneers'  Duties 
and  Liabilities.     IV.   Particulars  of  Sale. 


V.  Conditions  of  Sale.  VI.  On  Valuing.  VII. 
General  Practice.  VIII.  Tithes  and  Housb 
Agency.  IX.  Property  Law.  X.  Auctioneers 
and  Auctioneering.    Appendix. 


"  Every  auctioneer  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  this  excellent  vjork."— Ironmonger. 
"  Seldom  have  the  beginners  or  students  in  any  particular  profession  or  branch  of  business  had 
placed  before  them  a  more  compendius  work  of  reference." — Leeds  Mercury. 

HINTS  FOR  INVESTORS  :  Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Mode  of 
Transacting  Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  WALTER  M.  PLAYFORD, 
Sworn  Broker.     Crown  8vo,  2s.,  cloth. 

"  An  invaluable  guide  to  investors  and  speculators." — Bullionist, 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7,  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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THE  WORKS'  MANAGER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  RULES, 

TABLES,  AND  DATA.  For  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  Millwrights,  and 
Boiler  Makers ;  Tool  Makers,  Machinists,  and  Metal  Workers ;  Iron  and  Brass 
Founders,  &c.  By  W.  S.  HUTTON,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  Third 
Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  In  One  thick  Volume,  medium  8vo,  price  15s., 
strongly  bound. 

CONTENTS. 


Proportions  and  Rules  for  Modem  Stationary 
and  Locomotive  Engines — Lancashire,  Cornish, 
Vertical,  Return  Tube,  and  Portable  Engine 
Boilers  —  Chimneys  —  Water-Wheels,  Pumps, 
Pipes,  Girders,  Gearing,  Shafting,  and  Millwork 
—Iron  Foundry  Work  and  Brass  Work— Rules 
and  Practical  Data  relating  to  the  Strength  and 
Weight  of  Metals  and  Materials— Iron  and  Brass 
Casting  —  Cutting  Metals  —  Wheel  Cutting  — 
Screw  Cutting — Wheel  Gearing — Rope  Gearing 
—  Pulleys— Weight  of  Pulleys — Weight  of  Spur, 
Bevel,   and    Mortice   Wheels  —  Warming    and 


Ventilating— Weight  of  Iron,  Steel,  Brass,  and 
various  Metals  and  Materials. 

Also  the  Indicator  and  Indicator  Diagrams- 
Various  Memoranda  for  the  Foundry  and  Work- 
shop—Rules for  the  Weight  of  Castings  — The 
New  Patent  Law  and  Cost  of  Patents — Legal 
Memoranda — List  of  French  Words  for  English 
Engineering  Terms  —  French  and  English 
Weights  and  Measures  —  And  a  variety  of 
Modern  Practical  Information  for  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers. 


"The  author  treats  every  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  collected  workshop 
notes  for  application  in  workshop  practice,  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  or  literary  aspect. 
The  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  information  which  is  gained  only  by  practical 
experience,  and  is  seldom  written  in  books." — Engineer. 

"  The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  brimful  with  engineers'  notes,  memoranda,  and 
rules,  and  well  worthy  of  being  on  every  mechanical  engineer's  bookshelf.  .  .  .  There  is 
valuable  information  on  every  page." — Mechanical  World. 

"  The  information  is  precisely  that  likely  to  be  required  in  practice.  .  .  .  The  work  forms 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  library  not  only  of  the  works'  manager,  but  of  any  one  connected  with 
general  engineering." — Mining  Journal. 

Companion  to  "The  Works'  Manager's  Hand-Book." 

THE  PRACTICAL  ENGINEER'S  HAND-BOOK,  comprising  a  Treatise 
on  Modem  Engines  and  Boilers,  Marine,  Locomotive,  and  Stationary.  And  con- 
taining a  Large  Collection  of  Rules  and  Practical  Data  Relating  to  Recent  Practice 
in  Designing  and  Constructing  all  Kinds  of  Engines,  Boilers,  and  other  Engineering 
Work.  The  whole  constituting  a  Comprehensive  Key  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
other  Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Competency  in  Modern  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. By  WALTER  S.  HUTTON,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  Author  of 
**  The  Works'  Manager's  Hand-Book  for  Engineers,"  &c.  With  upwards  of  370 
Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  Medium  8vo,  price  i8s., 
strongly  bound.  \jfust published, 

"  We  have  kept  it  at  hand  for  several  weeks,  referring  to  it  as  occasion  arose,  and  we  have  not 
on  a  single  occasion  consulted  its  pages  without  finding  the  information  of  which  we  were  in 
'  quest." — A  thenizuTn. 
'\  "A  thoroughly  good  practical  handbook,  which  no  engineer  can  go  through  without.learning 

something  that  will  be  of  service  to  him." — Marine  Engineer. 

"An  excellent  book  of  reference  for  engineers,  and  a  valuable  text-book  for  students  of 
engineering." — Scotsman. 

"  The  author  has  collected  together  a  surprising  quantity  of  rules  and  practical  data,  and 
has  shown  much  judgment  in  the  selections  he  has  made.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind  published,  and  will  be  a  very  popular  compendium."— 
Engineer. 

TABLES,  MEMORANDA,  AND   CALCULATED   RESULTS   FOR 

MECHANICS,  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  FRANCIS  SMITH.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  256 
pages,  Waistcoat-pocket  size,  price  is.  6d.,  limp  leather.  \Just published. 

"  It  would  perhaps  be  as  difficult  to  make  a  small  pocket-book  selection  of  notes  and  formuljc 
to  suit  all  engineers  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  universal  medicine ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  waistcoat- 
pocket  collection  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  successful  attempt." — Engineer. 

"A  veritable  pocket  treasury  of  knowledge." — /ron. 

THE  TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEASURE- 
MENT. Tables  calculated  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length,  by  i  to  108  inches  in 
bre.-^dth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Timber  Merchants, 
Builders,  &c.     By  JAMES  HAWKINGS.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  :  Setting  forth  the  Measurement  of 
Boards,  Glass,  &c.;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Octagonal-sided,  Round  Timber 
and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber.  Also  a  Table  showing  the  Solidity  of  Hewn  or 
Eight-sided  Timber.  By  RICHARD  HORTON.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions.    i2mo,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s, 
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THE   NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S   AND   SHIPBUILDER'S   POCKET 

BOOK  of  Formulae,  Rules,  and  Tables,  and  Marine  Engineer's  and  Surveyor's 
Handy  Book  of  Reference.  By  CLEMENT  MACKROW,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Naval  Architects,  Naval  Draughtsman.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  With 
numerous  diagrams,  &c.     Fcap.,  12s.  6d.,  strongly  bound  in  leather. 

"Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels.  .  .  . 
"Will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  useful  tables  and  formulae  required  by  shipbuilders,  carefully 
collected  from  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  form." — Engineer. 

"  The  professional  shipbuilder  has  now,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  reliable  data  for 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  work." — /ron. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  a  naval  architect  or  shipbuilder  can  require  to  refresh 
his  memory  which  will  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Mackrow's  book." — English 
Mechanic, 

THE    PRACTICAL    MECHANICS   WORKSHOP   COMPANION. 

Comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  Rules,  and  Formulae  in  Mechanical 
Science,  with  numerous  Tables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calculated  Results  for  Facili- 
tating Mechanical  Operations.  By  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON,  Author  of 
**  The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant,"  &c.,  &c.  Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised, 
Modernised,  and  considerably  Enlarged  by  WALTER  S.  HUTTON,  C.E.,  Author 
of  "The  Works'  Manager's  Handbook  of  Modem  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for 
Engineers,  &c."  Fcap.  8vo,  nearly  500  pp.,  with  8  Plates  and  upwards  of  250 
Illustrative  Diagrams,  6s.,  strongly  bound  for  workshop  or  pocket  wear  and  tear. 

\Just  Published. 


Templeton's  "  Mechanic's  Workshop  Companion"  has  been  /or  more  than  a  quarter 

of  a  century  deservedly  popular^  having  run  through  numerous  Editions  ;  and,  as  a  recognised 
Text- Book  and  well-worn  and  thumb -marked  vdide  mecum  of  several  generations  of  intelligent 
and  aspiring  workmen,  it  has  had  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  means  of  raising  many  of 
them,  in  their  position  in  life. 

In  its  present  greatly  Enlarged,  Improved,  and  Modernised  form  the  publishers  are  sure  that 
it  will  commend  itself  to  the  English  workmen  of  the  present  day  all  the  world  over,  and 
become,  like  its  predecessors,  their  indispensable  friend  and  referee. 

"  In  its  modernised  form  Button's  '  Templeton  '  should  have  a  wide  sale,  for  it  contains  much 
valuable  information  which  the  mechanic  will  often  find  of  use,  and  not  a  few  tables  and  notes 
which  he  might  look  for  in  vain  in  other  works.  This  modernised  edition  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  who  have  learned  to  value  the  original  editions  of  *  Templeton.'  " — English  Mechanic. 

"  It  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who,  in  .a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  book." — Building 
News. 

THE  BOILER  MAKER'S  READY  RECKONER.    With  Examples  of 

Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use  of  Platers,  Smiths,  and  Riveters. 
By  JOHN  COURTNEY,  Edited  by  D.  K.  CLARK,  M.I.C.E.  Second  Edition, 
Revised,  with  Additions.     i2mo,  55.,  half-bound. 

"  A  reliable  guide  to  the  working  boiler  maker." — Iron. 

"  Boiler  makers  will  readily  recognise  the  value  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  tables  are  clearly 
printed,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  referred  to  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  will  be  generally  appreciated  and  much  used." — Mining  Journal. 

IRON  AND  STEEL:   A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory, 

AND  Office.  Containing  ready,  useful,  and  trustworthy  information  for  Iron- 
masters and  their  Stock-takers  ;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rolling 
Mills ;  Iron  and  Metal  Founders  ;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders ;  Mechanical, 
Mining,  and  Consulting  Engineers ;  Architects,  Contractors,  Builders,  &c.  By 
CHARLES  HOARE,  Author  of  "The  Slide  Rule,"  &c.  Eighth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  folding  Scales  of  "  Foreign  Measures  compared  with 
the  English  Foot,"  and  "Plxed  Scales  of  Squares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Areas,  Deci- 
mal Equivalents,"  &c.     Oblong  32mo,  leather,  elastic  band,  6s. 

"  For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  not  its  equal." — Iron. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  the  pocket  books,  and  a  useful  companion  in  other  branches  of  work  than 
iron  and  steel." — English  Mechanic. 

THE  ENGINEMAN'S  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  PRACTICAL 
EDUCATOR  FOR  ENGINEMEN,  BOILER  ATTENDANTS,  AND  ME- 
CHANICS.  By  MICHAEL  REYNOLDS,  Mem.  S.E.,  Author  of  "  Locomotive 
Engine-Driving,"  «•  Stationary  Engine-Driving,"  &c.  With  Forty-five  Illustrations 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Royal  i8mo,  3s.  6d.,  strongly 
bound  in  cloth  for  pocket  wear.  [Just  published. 
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THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES  COMPANION  :  Being  a  Cal- 
culator containing  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan  for  expe- 
ditiously ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  Bought  or  Sold  by  Weight,  from  is. 
per  cwt.  to  II2S.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to  one  shilling  per 
pound.  Each  Table  extends  from  one  pound  to  lOO  tons  ;  to  which  are  appended 
Rules  on  Decimals,  Square  and  Cube  Root,  Mensuration  of  Superfices  and  Solids, 
&c. ;  also  Tables  of  Weights  of  Materials,  and  other  Useful  Memoranda.  By 
THOMAS  DOWNIE.     Strongly  bound  in  leather,  396  pp.,  9s. 

"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables,  and  will  supply  a  want,  for  nothing  like  them  before  existed." 

Building  News. 
"  Although  specially  adapted  to  the  iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  will  be  found  useful  in 
every  other  business  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold  by  weight." — Railway  News. 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  AND  FIRE-BRIGADES.  With  a  History 
of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Management ;  Remarks  on  Fire-Proof 
Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire  ;  Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances 
in  English  Towns  ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems ;  Hints  on  Fire-Brigades,  &c.,  &c.  By 
CHARLES  F.  T.  YOUNG,  C.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  544  pp.,  demy 
8vo,  £1  4s.  cloth. 

"  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  fires  and  fire  apparatus,  we  can 
most  heartily  commend  this  book.  It  is  really  the  only  English  work  we  now  have  upon  the 
subject." — Etigineering, 

"  It  displays  much  evidence  of  careful  research,  and  Mr.  Young  has  put  his  facts  neatly  together. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  the  construction  of  steam 
fire  engines,  old  and  new,  and  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  comply,  is 
accurate  and  full." — Engineer, 

COMMON  SENSE  FOR  GAS-USERS  :  A  Catechism  of  Gas-Lighting 

for  Householders,  Gasfitters,  Millowners,  Architects,  Engineers,  &c.,  «&c.  By 
ROBERT  WILSON,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers."  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  with  Folding  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  is. 

"  All  gas-users  will  decidedly  benefit  both  in  pocket  and  comfort  if  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  counsels." — Engineering. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING.  Comprising  Metallurgy,  Moulding, 
Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop  Machinery,  Mechanical  Manipulation,  Manu- 
facture of  the  Steam  Engine,  &c.  By  FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.  i2mo,  3s., 
cloth  boards. 

"A  sound  and  serviceable  text-book,  quite  up  to  A.z.\.q."— Building  News. 

DETAILS  OF  MACHINERY.     Comprising  Instructions  for  the  Execu- 
tion of  various  Works  in  Iron  in  the  Fitting-Shop,  Foundry,  and  Boiler- Yard.     By 
FRANCIS  CAMPIN,  C.E.     i2mo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 
"  A  sound  and  practical  handbook  for  all  engaged  in  the  engineering  \.vd.Aes."— Building  World. 

CRANES,  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising  Heavy 
Bodies,  &:c.     By  JOSEPH  GLYNN,  F.R.S.     i2mo,  is.  6d.,  cloth. 

TRAMWAYS  :  their  CONSTRUCTION  and  WORKING.  Embracing 
a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System ;  with  an  exhaustive  Analysis  of  the  Various 
Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse  Power,  Steam,  Heated  Water,  and  Compressed 
Air ;  a  Description  of  the  Varieties  of  Rolling  Stock ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost 
and  Working  Expenses ;  the  Progress  recently  made  in  Tramway  Construction,  &c., 
&c.  By  D.  KINNEAR  CLARK,  M.Inst.  C.E.  With  over  200  Wood  Engrav- 
ings and  13  Folding  Plates.     Two  Vols.     Large  crown  8vo,  30s.,  cloth. 

•'  All  interested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  it,  as  all  railway  engineers  have  turned  to  the 
author's  work  '  Railway  Machinery.' " — Engineer. 

"  An  exhaustive  and  practical  work  on  tramways,  in  which  the  history  of  this  kind  of  locomo- 
tion, and  a  description  and  cost  of  the  various  modes  of  laying  tramways,  are  to  be  found." 

Bu  ilding  News . 

"  The  best  form  of  rails,  the  best  mode  of  construction,  and  the  best  mechanical  appliances  are 
so  fairly  indicated  in  the  work  under  review  that  any  engineer  about  to  construct  a  tramway  will 
be  enabled  at  once  to  obtain  the  practical  information  which  will  be  of  most  service  to  him." 

A^Aentsum. 

MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Marine,  Land,  and 
Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,  Dredging  Machines,  Bridges,  Ship-building, 
Cranes,  &c.  By  J.  G.  WINTON.  lUustrated.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards. 

"  Whether  for  the  apprentice  determined  to  master  his  profession,  or  for  the  artisan  bent  upon 
raising  himself  to  a  higher  position,  this  clearly  written  and  practical  treatise  will  be  a  great 
help." — Scoii  man . 
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MATHEMATICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN  :  Being  a  Common-place 
Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Architects,  and  Surveyors.  By  OLINTHUS  GREGORY,  LL.D.,F.R.A.S. 
Enlarged  by  HENRY  LAW,  C.E.  4th  Edition,  carefully  Revised  by  J.  R.  YOUNG, 
formeily  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Belfast  College.  With  13  Plates,  8vo,  ;^i  is., 
cloth. 

"  The  engineer  or  architec  will  here  find  ready  to  his  hand  rules  for  solving  nearly  every  ma- 
thematical difficulty  that  may  arise  in  his  practice.  The  rules  are  in  all  cases  explained  by  means 
of  examples,  in  which  every  step  of  the  process  is  clearly  worked  out." — Builder. 

"  One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  for  practical  mechanics It  is  an  instructive  book 

for  the  student,  and  a  Text-book  for  him  who,  having  once  mastered  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  needs 
occasionally  to  refresh  his  memory  upon  them." — Building  News. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY :  A  Treatise 
on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resistance  of  Timber, 
and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting  Iron  and  Stone 
with  Timber,  &c.,  &c.  By  THOMAS  TREDGOLD,  C.E.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron  and  Stone,  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  E.  WYNDHAM  TARN,  M.A.  With  61  Plates,  Portrait, 
and  several  Woodcuts.  In  one  large  vol.,  4to,  price  25s.,  cloth. 
"  Ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  builder's  library." — Builder, 

"  A  work  whose  monumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  carpentry  is  con- 
■  cerned.  The  author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by  time.  The  additional 
plates  are  of  g^eat  intrinsic  value." — Btdlding  News. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY:  Its  Rise,  Progress  and  Construc- 
tion. With  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Saw  Mills  and  the  Economical  Conver- 
sion of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples  of  Recent  Designs  by  leading  English, 
French,  and  American  Engineers.  By  M.  POWIS  BALE,  A.M.Inst.  C.E., 
M.I.M.E.     Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  eo  much  information  that 
his  book  is  all-sufficient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber." — Architect. 
"  The  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood- working  machinery  we  have  seen.   The  author 
is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject." — Building  News. 

SAW  MILLS  :  Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the  Economical 
Conversion  of  Timber.  (Being  a  Companion  Volume  to  "Woodworking  Ma- 
chinery.") By  M.  POWIS  BALE,  A.M.Inst.  C.E.,  M.LM.E.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  ids.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  is  favourably  known  by  his  former  work  on  'Wood-working  Machinery,'  of  which 
we  were  able  to  speak  approvingly.  This  is  a  companion  volume,  in  which  the  adviinistration  of 
a  large  sawing  establishment  is  discussed,  and  the  subject  examined  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw-mills  and  the  like  are  gone  into  in  detail, 
and  the  course  of  the  timber  is  traced  from  its  reception  to  its  delivery  in  its  converted  state.  We 
could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treatise." — Builder. 

"  We  highly  recommend  Mr.  Bale's  work  to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  all  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  art  of  wood  conversion,  or  who  are  about  building  or  remodelling  saw-mills  on 
improved  principles." — Building  News, 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY,  and  the  Rapid  and  Economical 
Conversion  of  Stone.  With  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  and  Management  of  Stone 
Works.  By  M.  POWIS  BALE,  M.I.M.E.,  A.M.I.C.E.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Large  crown  8vo,  9s.  cloth. 

**  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mason  or  student  of  stonework." — Colliery  Guardian. 

THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills,  and  to  give 
motion  to  Turbines  and  other  Hydrostatic  Engines.  By  JOSEPH  GLYNN, 
F.R.S.,  &c.    New  Edition,  Illustrated.     i2mo,  2s.  cloth. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  and  Machine  Tools.  By  T.  BAKER, 
C.E.  With  Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machinery,  by  J.  NASMYTH,  C.E.  i2mo, 
3s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of, 
with  Rules  and  Examples  for  Practical  Men.  By  T.  BAKER,  C.E.  i2mo,  is.  6d., 
cloth. 

"  This  volume,  by  Mr.  Baker,  a  well-known  authority,  teems  with  scientific  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expansion  of  steam  and  the  duty  of  the  steam  engine,  &c.,  &c." — Design  and  Work. 

POWER  IN  MOTION:  Horse-power  Motion,  Toothed-Wheel  Gearing, 
Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  Angular  Forces,  &c.  By  JAMES  ARMOUR, 
C.E.     With  73  Diagrams.     i2mo,  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"The  value  of  the  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge  imparted  cannot  well  be  over-estimated." 

Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle, 
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ELECTRO-DEPOSITION :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Electrolysis  of 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Nickel,  and  other  Metals  and  Alloys.  With  descriptions  of 
Voltaic  Batteries,  Magnets,  and  Dynamo- Electric  Machines,  Thermopiles,  and  of 
the  Materials  and  Processes  used  in  every  Department  of  the  Art,  and  several 
Chapters  on  Electro-Metallurgy.  By  ALEXANDER  WATT,  Author  of 
•♦  Electro-Metallurgy,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Corrected.     Crown  8vo,  9s.,  cloth. 

"  Evidently  written  by  a  practical  man  who  has  spent  a  long  period  of  time  in  electro-plate 
workshops.  The  information  given  respecting  the  details  of  workshop  manipulation  is  remark- 
ably complete.  .  .  .  Mr.  Watt's  book  will  prove  of  great  value  to  electro-depositors,  jewellers, 
and.  various  other  workers  in  metal." — Nature. 

"  Eminently  a  book  for  the  practical  worker  in  electro-deposition.  It  contains  minute  and 
practical  descriptions  of  methods,  processes,  and  materials,  as  actually  pursued  and  used  in  the 
workshop.     Mr.  Watt's  book  recommends  itself  to  all  interested  in  its  subjects." — Engineer. 

"  Contains  an  enormous  quantity  of  practical  information,  and  there  are  probably  few  items 
omitted  which  could  be  of  any  possible  utility  to  workers  in  galvano-plasty." — English  Mechanic. 

SOAP-MAKING :  A  Practical  Handbook  of  the  Manufacture  of  Hard 
and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps,  &c.  Including  many  New  Processes,  and  a  Chapter 
on  the  Recovery  of  Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys.  By  ALEXANDER  WATT, 
Author  of  ''Electro-Metallurgy  Practically  treated,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  The  work  will  prove  very  useful,  not  merely  to  the  technological  student,  but  to  the  practical 
soapboiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art." — Chemical  News. 

"  Really  an  excellent  example  of  a  technical  manual,  entering  as  it  does,  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively,  both  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  soap  manufacture.  The  book  is  well  and 
honestly  done,  and  deserves  the  considerable  circulation  with  which  it  will  doubtless  meet."— 
Knowledge. 

LEATHER  MANUFACTURE :  Being  a  Practical  Handbook,  in  which 

the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and  Leather  Dressing  are  fully  described, 
and  the  Principles  of  Tanning  explained,  and  many  Recent  Processes  Introduced  ; 
as  also  Methods  for  the  Estimation  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of 
Glue  Boiling,  Gut  Dressing,  &c.  By  ALEXANDER  WATT,  Author  of  "Soap- 
Making,"  "Electro-Metallurgy,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  9s.,  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Watt  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  trade,  and  no  less  to  the  student  of  tech- 
nology."— Chemical  News. 

"  A  sound,  comprehensive  treatise  on  tanning  and  its  accessories.  The  book  is  an  eminently 
valuable  production,  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  both  author  and  publishers."— C/i^w^zira/ 
Jieview. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKING:  A  Practical  Handbook,  including 
Measurement,  Last-Fitting,  Cutting-Out,  Closing  and  Making,  with  a  Description 
of  the  most  approved  Machinery  Employed.  By  JOHN  B.  LENO,  late  Editor  of 
St.  Crispin  and  The  Boot  and  Shoe-Maker.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     i2mo,  2s.,  cloth  limp. 

"  This  excellent  treatise  is  by  far  the  best  work  ever  written  on  the  subject.  A  new  work 
embracing  all  modern  improvements  was  much  wanted.  This  want  is  now  satisfied.  The  chapter 
on  clicking,  which  shows  how  waste  may  be  prevented,  will  save  fifty  times  the  price  of  the 
book." — Scottish  Leather  Trader. 

UNIVERSAL  TABLES  OF  TEXTILE  STRUCTURE.     For  the  use 

of  Manufacturers  in  every  branch  of  Textile  Trade.  By  JOSEPH  EDMOND- 
SON.     Oblong  folio,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  7s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

^g="  These  Tables  provide  what  has  long  been  wanted,  a  simple  and  easy  means  of  adjust- 
ing yams  to  "  reeds  "  or"  setts,"  or  to  "  picks  "  or  "  shots,"  and  vice  versa,  so  that  fabrics  may 
be  made  of  varying  weights  or  fineness,  but  having  the  same  character  and  proportions.  The 
principle  on  which  the  tables  are  founded  is  ivell-known  and  much  used  in  the  muslin  manu- 
facture, but  the  intricacy  oj  the  calculations  hitherto'.required  {especially  where  warp  and  weft 
differ  in  counts  and  in  the  closeness  of  the  threads']  has  prevented  its  general  application.  By 
these  tables  all  the  adjustments  may  be  made  without  calculation.  Mere  references  to  the 
proper  places  bring  out  the  required  information.  The  tables  are  universally  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  woven  fabrics,  whatever  the  material  composing  them  or  what' 
ever  the  m,ode  of  numbering  their  yams  or  "  setts." 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES :  Their  Pro- 
perties, Applications,  Valuation,  Impurities,  and  Sophistications.  For  the  use  of 
Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Slater.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

**  A  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  materia  tinctoria.  The  information  given  respecting  each 
article  is  full  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  articles  such  as  these,  so 
liable  to  sophistication,  are  given  with  clearness,  and  are  practical  as  well  as  valuable." 

Chemist  and  Druggist. 

"  There  is  no  other  work  which  covers  precisely  the  same  ground.  To  students  preparing  for 
examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  it  will  prove  exceedingly  useful."— Chemical  News. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7,  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT,  LONDON,  E.G. 


8  STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR   COMMERCIAL  MEN,  ETC. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the  Manufacture  of 
Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching  Powder,  By  JOHN  LOMAS, 
Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  London.  With  232  Illustrations 
and  Working  Drawings,  and  containing  390  pages  of  Text.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions.     Super-royal  8vo,  £1  ids.,  cloth. 

"  The  fullest,  most  practical,  and,  to  all  concerned  in  the  alkali  trade,  most  valuable  mass  of 
information  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  published  in  any  language."— ^«^/«^^r. 

"  This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer  for  manufacturers.  The  working  details  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  apparatus  are  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  no  less  than  232  wood 
engravings,  all  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Every  step  in  the  manu- 
facture is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  and  each  improvement  explained." — Aihenaum. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  : 

or.  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or  Commercial 
Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A. 
NORMANDY,  New  Edition,  to  a  great  extent  re-written  by  HENRY  M.  NOAD, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a  guide,  alike  indispensable  to  the  house- 
wife as  to  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner." — Medical  Times. 

"  Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  under  the  new  Act.  The  most  recent  results  are  given, 
and  the  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  written." — Nature. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TENANT-RIGHT  VALUER'S 
ASSISTANT.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  Measuring  and  Estimating  the  Contents, 
Weights,  and  Values  of  Agricultural  Produce  and  Timber,  the  Values  of  Estates 
and  Agricultural  Labour,  Forms  of  Tenant-Right  Valuations,  Scales  of  Compensa- 
tion under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  &c.  By  Tom  Bright,  Agricul- 
tural Surveyor.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth.  [^^ust published. 
"Full  of  tables  and  examples  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  tenant-right,  estates,  labour, 
'contents  and  weights  of  timber,  and  farm  produce  of  all  kinds.  The  book  is  well  calculated  to 
assist  the  valuer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty," — Agricultural  Gazette. 

POLE  PLANTATIONS  AND  UNDERWOODS.  A  Practical  Hand- 
book on  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Forming,  Renovating,  Improving,  and  Grubbing 
Plantations  and  Underwoods,  their  Valuation  for  Purposes  of  Transfer,  Rental, 
Sale  or  Assessment.  By  Tom  Bright,  F.S.Sc,  Author  of  *'  The  Agricultural  and 
Tenant-Right-Valuer's  Assistant,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth,  [jfust published.'] 
"Very  useful  to  those  engaged  in  managing  wood." — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger. 
'"To  valuers,  foresters  and  agents  it  will  be  a  welcome  aid." — North  British  Agriculturist. 

THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SERVICES.     By 
DAVID  GIBBONS.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.,  3s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 
"A  very  compendious,  full,  and  intelligible  digest  of  the  working  and  results  of  the  law,  in 
regard  to  all  kinds  of  contracts  between  employer  and  employed." — Builder. 

"^  COMPLETE  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY:' 

EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER :  A  Handy-book  of  the  Principles  of 
Law  and  Equity.  By  A  BARRISTER.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  reconstructed, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  much  enlarged.  Including  the  Legislation  of  the  Two 
Sessions  of  1888  ;  and  including  careful  digests  of  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888  ; 
County  Electors  Act,  1888;  County  Courts  Act,  1888;  Glebe  Lands  Act,  1888; 
Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act,  1888  ;  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1888  ; 
Sohcitors  Act,  1888;  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Act,  1888:  Land  Charges, 
Registration  and  Searches  Act,  1888  ;  Trustee  Act,  1888,  &c.  With  Notes  and 
References  to  the  Authorities.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  8d.  (saved  at  every  consultation), 
strongly  bound  in  cloth. 

Comprising  The  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  Individuals— Mercantile  and  Commercial  Law 
— Partnerships,  Contracts,  and  Agreements — Guarantees,  Principals,  and  Agents — 
Criminal  Law — Parish  Law — County  Court  Law— Game  and  Fishery  Laws — Poor  Men's 
Lawsuits— Laws  of  Bankruptcy— "Wagers— Cheques,  Bills,  and  Notes — Copyright— Elec- 
tions AND  Registration — Insurance — Libel  and  Slander — Marriage  and  Divorce — Mer- 
chant Shipping — Mortgages— Settlements— Stock  Exchange  Practice — Tradb  Marks  and 
Patents— Trespass — Nuisances— Transfer  of  Land — "Wills,  &c.,  &c. 

Also,  Law  for  Landlord  and  Tenant — Master  and  Servant — Heirs— Devisees  and  Legatees- 
Husband  and  "Wife — Executors  and  Trustees — Guardian  and  "Ward — Married  Women  and 
Infants — Lender,  Borrower,  and  Sureties — Debtor  and  Creditor — Purchaser  and  "Vendor — Com- 
panies—Friendly Societies — Clerg3rmen — Churchwardens— Medical  Practitioners, — Bankers — 
Farmers — Contractors — Stock  Brokers — Sportsmen — Gamekeepers,  Farriers,  and  Horse  Dealers 
— Auctioneers— House  Agents— Innkeepers — Bakers — Millers— Pawnbrokers— Surveyors— Rail- 
;  ways  and  Carriers — Constables— Seamen — Soldiers,  &c.,  &c. 

"  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book." — Engineer, 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  man,  and  all  who  wish  to  abolish  lawyers'  bills." 

Weekly  Times. 

"  What  it  professes  to  be— a  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible to  non-professional  readers." — BelPs  Life.  "A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  the  Law, 
compiled  with  considerable  care." — Law  Magazine. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON,  7,  STATIONERS'  HALL  COURT,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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